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1868 Stubbs, while acknowledging the gigantic labour and 

learning David Wilkins’s Concilia, declared that his work 
inadequate, exceedingly defective and incomplete, and (es- 
pecially its earlier portions) one who uses 
carefully Wilkins’s Concilia can deny the justice these stric- 
tures. For the earliest period the work Haddan and Stubbs 
shows immense improvement their predecessor, and their 
labours have been supplemented more modern scholars such 
Liebermann and Finsterwalder, working Anglo-Saxon laws 
and penitentials. But what means has the historian checking 
Wilkins the later Scholars have occasionally dealt 
with his texts particular pointed different 
defects his general system but even now the in- 
adequacy the Concilia not always seen. Modern historians 
have not always assimilated the criticisms the Reverend John 
Johnson, M.A., vicar Cranbrook, who 1720 exposed some 
the inaccuracies which Wilkins was about perpetuate, years 
before the Concilia While much that Wilkins printed 
has since been published more accurate and more accessible 
form, still the usual source reference for the English 
ecclesiastical laws the middle ages. This essay concerned 
with the parts the Concilia devoted legatine and metro- 
politan legislation England between the twelfth and the 
fifteenth 


would unjust hold Wilkins responsible for all the 


Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating Great Britain and Ireland, edited, 
after Spelman and Wilkins, Haddan and Stubbs, (Oxford, 1869), viii. 
Spelman’s Concilia vols.) was published 1639 and 1664; Wilkins’s Concilia 
vols.) 1737. 

E.g. Hilda Johnstone, Archbishop Pecham and the Council Lambeth 1281’, 
Essays presented Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 171-88. 

Salter, Chapters the Augustinian Canons (Oxford, 1922), 214; 
Jacob, Wilkins’s Concilia and the fifteenth century’, Roy. Hist. Soc., 
fourth series, xv. (1932), 91-131; Churchill, Canterbury Administration, 367, 

Collection all the Ecclesiastical Laws the Church England, vols. 
(London, 1720); second edition, [edited John Baron], vols. (Oxford, 1850-1). 

diocesan constitutions the same period must left over for separate 
discussion. the conditions their publication and their textual history they differ 
from the legatine and provincial canons. 
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defects his edition the canons: many instances had 
good authorities support him his errors, and usually 
improved upon the editing Chappuys and Spelman. But the 
magnitude his task forced Wilkins accept great deal 
trust. Like his contemporaries engaged the conciliar collec- 
tions abroad, Wilkins proceeded super-position rather than 
the critical examination texts already scholar 
who single-handed edits 3198 folio pages medieval documents 
deserves some indulgence. Errors inevitable 1737 cannot, 
however, tolerated two centuries later, and new edition 
the laws the medieval English Church urgently needed. 

Thanks Frederick William Maitland has become 
commonplace that the Corpus Iuris Canonici and its continental 
commentators were the law and the authoritative opinion for 
canonists medieval England, all provinces the Latin 
Church. recognition this fact depends all understanding 
the specifically English law the medieval Church. For 
English law there was. was necessary extend the know- 
ledge some sections the Corpus, reiterate them par- 
ticularly certain periods, and amplify their administrative 
arrangements. this end local laws were issued national, 
legatine, and provincial synods. The laws glossed John 
Athon and William Lyndwood and later edited Chappuys 
and Spelman and Wilkins declared England the universal law 
the Church, and some respects developed and modified it. 
While Dr. Brooke has demonstrated the papalism twelfth- 
century English Church law, Miss Lang quite recently has shown 
how episcopal administration the time Henry was moulded 
the Fourth Lateran The legal importance the 
English canons sometimes slight, but their precise contents 
and the occasion their promulgation always have historical 
interest. They indicate the particular needs the English 
Church different periods. They have additional interest 
that some parts them survived English use after Henry 
breach with Rome: the act Henry VIII cap. 
declared that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodals 
provincial, being already made, which were not repugnant 

Quentin, Jean-Dominique Mansi les grandes collections conciliaires 
(Paris, 1900), Quiconque voudrait caractériser méthode commune des col- 
lecteurs conciliaires devrait dire ont procédé par superposition’. Cf. 
Powicke, Henry Spelman and the Concilia, Proc. Brit. Academy, xvi. (1931), 
35-6, and Jacob, Wilkins’s copy Sir Henry Spelman’s Anti- 
quaries’ Journal, xiii. (1933), 155-8. 

Brooke, effects Becket’s murder papal authority England’ 
(Cambridge Hist. Journal, ii. 1927), and The English Church and the Papacy (Cambridge, 
1931). Marion Gibbs and Jane Lang, Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272 (Oxford, 1934), 


part iii.: reform work the episcopate the lines laid down the Lateran 
Council 
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the laws, statutes, and customs this realm, should still used 
and desirable, therefore, that edition 
the laws should have accurate text, correctly ascribed. 

Existing editions not meet this need. Some their 
pitfalls may indicated once way warning. Scholars 
cite from Wilkins canons Stephen Langton the council 
Oxford which have demonstrable connexion with this arch- 
bishop this assembly. Canons St. Edmund are quoted, 
although there appears reason for supposing that 
issued any legislation all. Passages the accepted text 
the council Lambeth 1261 are unacceptable; and canons 
attributed Reynolds and Mepham cannot associated with 
these archbishops. Through similar defective editing, decrees 
one instance ante-dated 150 years. The provincial and legatine 
canons published Wilkins, though frequently need cor- 
rection, can seldom supplemented otherwise with the 
collections diocesan constitutions. short, the English 
Concilia shares the defects the great conciliar collections. 
Dom Quentin wrote 1900, ‘le texte des 
conciles, une des sources primaires droit 
théologie est, nos jours encore, plus retard qu’aucun 
autre.’ 

The task improvement remains for those who are editing 
continuation the Haddan and Stubbs. The fol- 
lowing pages will endeavour explain the inadequacy the 
existing editions, and suggest possible ameliorations. First 
all, the framing and contents the English canons will con- 
sidered, then the method their promulgation and preservation. 
While the immediate object these discussions elucidate 
the third section, criticism the accepted texts, will 
seen that the preliminary questions have bearing the efficacy 
ecclesiastical government the later middle ages. 


FRAMING AND CONTENTS THE CANONS 


Legatine canons were promulgated England six councils 
the twelfth century (1125, 1127, 1138, 1143, 1151, and 1195) 
the only later ones were those Otto 1237 and Ottobono 1268. 


Stat. Realm, iii. 460-1 (J. Tanner, Constit. Documents, 22); cf. 
Holdsworth, Hist. English Law, (third ed.), 592, 594, 596, 

Quentin, op. cit. 54. the valuable revised editions Hefele’s great 
history the councils attempts thorough-going criticism the texts the collec- 
tions. Heinrich Finke 1891 indicated some the shortcomings 
Conciliengeschichte, and vi. (Finke, Konzilienstudien zur Geschichte des XIII Jh., 
Minster, 1891). The uncritical nature Hefele-Leclercq’s Histoire des Conciles 
sufficiently indicated the fact that volumes and vi. (1912-15) make use 
Finke’s studies. 
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With the exception York 1195 and probably London 1151, 
all these councils legislated for both likewise did 
the councils which Anselm held 1102 and 1108 primatial 
For the rest, are concerned with provincial 
canons Canterbury and York. The series apparently begins 
with Westminster 1175 and London Those issued the 
province Canterbury from 1222 onwards are mostly printed 
the collections 1504 and 1679, and provided the material for 
Lyndwood’s Provinciale. large majority was issued meetings 
the clergy. possible that Archbishop Gray York 
issued general decree his own authority while visiting his 
province, and Archbishop Winchelsey apparently did likewise 
but these are instances rare practice. are generally 
concerned with legislation approved national provincial 
assembly clergy. 

few words here seem necessary the titles which these 
assemblies were known. And first take the most general 
terms: Synodus and Although convenient 
custom modern writers usually apply ‘synod diocesan meetings, 
reserving ‘council’ for assemblies wider scope, formal 
distinction was made the middle ages. doubt the wider 
meaning synod was more favour early times than later, 
but chroniclers the twelfth and thirteenth centuries still spoke 
indifferently synod and council, and lawyers glossing ancient 
texts had recognize the older meaning. Lyndwood agrees 
that called synod the council held assembled 
bishop his diocese’; but also ‘is general term, 
signifying general council which the pope convenes, and 
provincial council which archbishop For his 
first statement Lyndwood refers the reader the canon from 
whose author one would naturally expect precise nomenclature 
councils: the sixth canon the Fourth Lateran Council. 
Innocent III here distinguishes between the generale 
which legislating, the provinciale conciliwm held metro- 
politan, and the episcopalis synodus held each diocese. 

These are the terms which will come into general but 
1215 and for some time after, councils one sort and another 
were not clearly labelled. England provinciale concilium 

For list eleventh-century Anglo-Norman councils, see Kirche 
und Staat England und der Normandie, 62, 

See Part this paper. 

Provinciale, iii. ver. Synodali (ed. Oxford, 1679, enim solet 
dici concilium factum sive congregatum per episcopum sua diocesi [Decretales, 
Sed dic, quod Synodus est dictio generalis, significans tam concilium 
generale, quod convocat papa [Decretum, xvi. vi.], quam etiam concilium provinciale, 
quod vocat archiepiscopus [Decretum, xviii. Cf. ibid. The contrast 


between diocesan and provincial councils’ was not regularly preserved 
Armitage Robinson suggests (Church Quarterly Review (1915), 136). 
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not common until Lambeth legislators and 
chroniclers write plain concilium. Apart from this, most ambi- 
guity has probably arisen out the uses the word generale. 
Hauck has that the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the old idea ecumenical council was dead, the new idea 
unborn. general universal synod meant something else. 
According Leo metropolitan could not hold universal 
council without papal consent, and the Dictatus Papae declares 
that ‘no synod ought called general without the pope’s 
command’; this sense the glossators comment upon the 
Decretum, would natural suppose that 
hereafter the word general’ was applied councils held 
the pope his legate. But common parlance was used more 
widely. German provincial and diocesan councils the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were usually called general synods 
while England the term general’ was applied, not only 
nearly all the legatine councils the but councils 
undoubtedly held metropolitan authority. Oxford 1222 
described two chroniclers and also mandate the dean 
and chapter Wells, general The title given 
fourteenth-century manuscript Archbishop Boniface’s council 
Wykes describes Reading 1279 general council 


Epist. Peckham (Rolls Series), 237, Annales Monastici (Rolls 
Series), ii. 395; iv. 481. Bishop Quivil Exeter refers (1287) the provincial 
the legate Ottobono (Wilkins, ii. 160). One chronicler speaks West- 
minster 1175 provincial (see Part and one only applies the term Oxford 1222 
(Walter Coventry (Rolls Series), ii. 251). Oxford called synodal statutes 
Salisbury (infra, 213, uses the unusual phrase concilium regionale 
for Westminster and the earliest manuscripts his history add the marginal 
solius papae est concilium generale, Romanae ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae 
est concilium (Diceto (Rolls Series), 399. Cf. ii. 85). may only 
the error registrar that diocesan canons Winchester are referred the 
Sandale and Asserio (Hants. Rec. Soc.), 404). 

Hauck, Die Rezeption und Umbildung der allgemeinen Synode Mittel- 
alter’, Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, (1907), 465 seqq., especially 467, 

Hinschius, System des iii. 327, 488, 494; 
Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, iv. 7,n. ibid. 171, 174, 
and Hist. Vierteljahrsschr. 467. The king Aragon 1304 speaks the general 
council held the archbishop Tarragona, his suffragans, and others (H. Finke, 
Acta Aragonensia, ii. 844). The archbishop Dublin 1348 describes his council 
general council (Wilkins, ii. 746). 

47125, Winchester Annals (Ann. Monastici, ii. 47), Chron. Angliae Petriburg. 
(ed. Giles, 1127, Florence Worcester (Wilkins, 1138, Chron. Angliae 
(p. 90) 1151, Henry Huntingdon (Rolls Series, 282) 1237, Burton Annals 
(Ann. Mon. 253), Waverley Annals (ibid. ii. 318), Dunstable Annals (ibid. iii. 146), 
Osney Annals (ibid. iv. 84), Gervase Canterbury’s Continuator (Rolls Series, ii. 130) 
1268, Osney Annals (Ann. Mon. iv. 215), Gervase’s Continuator (Rolls Series, ii. 247). 
Also the national council 1102, Eadmer (Wilkins, 382). 

Chron. Angliae Petrib. 124 (in passage derived from the same source Walter 
Coventry writes provincial council’, ii. 251); Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls 
iii. Hist. MSS. Commission, Wells (1907), 75. 

Bodleian MS. Ashmole 1146, fo. 50. 
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which the constitutions the general council [sc. Lyon IT]’ 
were Wolsey speaks Archbishop Warham’s in- 
tention hold generail counsail with his suffragans 
cannot, therefore, the evidence title decide the character 
assembly. When Hoveden describes London 1200 
general cannot accept Johnson’s gloss: That 
and the term applied Bishop Jocelin Salisbury 
Westminster 1175 does not prove that this assembly was 
legatine.* 

The assemblies which these canons were promulgated were 
variously constituted. twelfth century all orders the clergy 
normally attended legatine council, and the canons were said 
The legates the thirteenth century summoned bishops and 
regular prelates their councils, and all gave their assent. But 
the canons were none the less the legate’s own, authorized 
the pope’s commission him, not altered metropolitan 
and enduring after the termination the legateship.® 

The early Church had provided for provincial assemblies 
summoned the metropolitan twice year, but the 
eighth century annual councils became the While this 
was confirmed the Fourth Lateran Council (cap. 6), the later 
rule was not perfectly observed any more than the earlier one had 
been. Hauck’s comment German provincial councils the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries can applied England 
that period: ‘das Synodalwesen mehr vegetierte als 
lebte Despite the spasmodic legislation the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, there sign any serious attempt 
bring the bishops together annually for the discussion ecclesi- 
astical discipline. 1332 Archbishop Mepham remarked that 
provincial council ought held annually, but that had 
been hindered several occasions from doing his duty this 


Monastici, iv. 281. Cf. Lyndwood’s use the term designate pro- 
vincial council, infra, 204, 

Wilkins, iii. 660. (Rolls Series), iv. 128. 

Sarum Charters (Rolls Series), cf. Part II. 

Wilkins, 408, 414 (1125 and 1138). 

Ibid. 410 (1127). These decrees were confirmed the king. But the question 
lay attendance and influence the councils has place here: Makower, 
Constit. Hist. the Church England, 54, notes 16, 25-6 (pp. 357, 359). 

Lyndwood, ii. ver. Observari (p. 11). 

Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 419 (Wilkins, 649), undoubtedly referring 
Decretales, xxx. (Gregory IX). 

Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, iii. 473 seqg. Thomassin, L’ancienne nouvelle 
Council Hertford (673) provided for only one provincial council annually 
England (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 120). 

Cf. Hinschius, loc. cit. especially 491; Thomassin, ibid. 
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contemporary canonist, John Athon, referred 
the same rule: suggested the explanation its neglect 
that council brings monetary profit, but only 
the province York, judge surviving records, councils 
were less frequent than the southern province. The same 
irregularity prevailed abroad. While the period was 
particularly fruitful law-giving Germany, Hauck only in- 
dicates about forty provincial councils this space eighty 
Lacger observes that activity was par- 
ticularly intense the province Bourges the thirteenth 
but can only enumerate twenty-two councils be- 
tween 1213 and 1315.4 This irregularity explains and justifies 
the unavailing attempt the fifteenth-century reformers 
maintain less ambitious rule. The councils Pisa (1409) and 
Basel (1433) ordered triennial provincial councils, 
vided for their session the metropolitan neglected summon 
them. 

The subject English provincial assemblies has received 
great deal attention. Much learning has been devoted 
the discussion their composition and the source their 
authority. But the discussion has always been more concerned 
with the fiscal and political activities the councils than with 
their legislative work, and sometimes history has been obscured 

This study only concerned with provincial councils 
legislative bodies. From the Lateran decree one would suppose 
that their object was purely maintain ecclesiastical discipline. 
The talk all corrigendis excessibus, moribus reformandis 
The measures taken are twofold. First, canonical 
rules and chiefly those which are ordained this general council 
shall read over again, that the bishops may enforce their 
observance. Secondly, the metropolitan and suffragans, having 
received reports the condition the province, shall make 


Wilkins, ii. 561 (Reg. Rad. Salopia (Somerset Rec. Soc.), 103-5); cf. ibid. 
680 (Stratford, 1341). About the same time (1322) the legatine canons Valladolid 
(Palencia) complained that provincial councils were not celebrated regularly, and 
demanded that future they should summoned once every two years (Hefele- 
Leclercq, des Conciles, ii. 793-4). Chichele, mandate 1417, referred 
the ancient salutary rule that metropolitans should annually hold councils with 
their suffragans (Churchill, Canterbury Administration, ii. 165). 

the complementary duty visitation had least the compensation 
procuration fees.) John Athon Ottobono, Praefatio ver. Provincialium 
(supplement Lyndwood, ed. Oxford 1679, 796). Cf. Gibbs and Lang, op. 
pp. 143-8. 

Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 133-44; Scotland some thirty 
meetings are recorded three centuries (D. Patrick, Statutes the Scottish Church 
(Scot. Hist. Soc.), xliii). 

Not all were provincial councils (Revue ecclés. xxvi. (1930), 294, 284). 

Lat. Cone. cap. (Decretales, xxv.). 
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ordinances the council and enforce them, publishing them 
the episcopal synods held annually each diocese’. This 
order was apparently followed Langton Oxford 1222, and 
was certainly observed the province Rouen somewhat 
The proceedings began with recital the Lateran decree, and 
finally the council issued new legislation its own. 

Whatever the composition the provincial council, whether 
called council’ convocation ’,? there can little doubt 
the usual authority for its legislative acts. The presiding 
archbishop promulgated canons, the advice and with the 
assent his suffragan bishops. The Lateran Council mentioned 
others the provincial council. other authority was 
needed. For one purpose another, representatives the 
clergy might called upon attend the council convocation 
their petitions advice might even exercise considerable effect 
the nature the laws promulgated but this did not alter 
the fact that the legislation needed only authorized the 
bishops. The metropolitan’s authority was held streng- 
thened that his co-bishops. 1281 the suffragans 
Canterbury protested that the archbishop ought only make 
constitutions provincial and Lyndwood said that 
should not carry through arduous business without his suffra- 
gans.* the canons councils commonly recur such phrases 
‘sacro approbante concilio statuimus auctoritate presentis 
concilii statuimus 

The assembly bishops was the core the council. Athon 
makes this clear his gloss London 1237: provincial 
council, where matters are ordained which concern the 
state the province, the bishops are cited; and other 
subjects are invited, not forced, Lyndwood 
speaks the same effect provincial council, bishops are 
summoned, and not others necessity. But others 
come they are admitted. And others shall summoned 
whose affairs are being dealt with, because their advice 


Dunstable Annals (Ann. Mon. iii. 76), Chron. Angliae Petrib. pp. 124-5; Walter 
Coventry, ii. 251. Cf. Regestrum Visitationum Odonis Rigaldi, pp. 387, 481. 

Cf. Churchill, op. cit. ii. and the valuable essay Armitage Robinson, 
Canterbury: its early history’ (Church Quarterly Review, 1xxxi. 
(1915), 81-137). 

Quoted, Churchill, replied that would not act contra iuris 
formam. 

Provinciale, 11. iii. ver. Fratrum nostrorum (p. 104). Cf. Anselm’s statement, 
infra, 208. 

Cf. for Germany, Hauck, 149, 

ver. consensu (Lyndwood supplement, 5a): 
provinciale, ubi statuenda sunt aliqua, quae tangunt statum provinciae epis- 
copi sunt citandi; ceteri subditi invitandi, non cogendi [Decretum, xviii. 
vii. 


7 
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needed.’! connexion with this should read Lyndwood’s 
remarks: ‘the authority provincial council binds all 
the province (i.e. the suffragans’ subjects), and archbishops 
and bishops can make constitutions 

There sufficient evidence that English practice from the 
thirteenth the fifteenth century harmonized with these legal 
opinions. The canons Lambeth 1261 were issued the name 
the archbishop Canterbury and his suffragans, with their 
seals the council Lambeth 1281 Pecham made 
constitutions his own authority, although, going beyond 
the requirements the canon law, had summoned the inferior 
prelates’, and punished Mepham employed the 
formula authority the present council and with the consent 
our suffragan and Stratford and Islip used similar 
terms but their councils none the less contained clergy besides 
the During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
inferior prelates and proctors the clergy were being called 
provincial councils, and from late the fourteenth century 
provincial constitutions sometimes mention the consent all 
the The change comparable the change taking 
place the councils the state. The old idea council 


Provinciale, ix. ver. Provinciali concilio (p. 154a): est quod 
provinciale concilium vocandi sunt episcopi, non alii necessitate. tamen 
alii veniant, admittendi sunt quod dic eztra etiam alii 
quorum factis agitur, vel quia ipsorum consilium est necessarium.’ fact the 
decretal (of Innocent III) states more than Lyndwood suggests: capitula ipsa 
huiusmodi concilia debeant invitari, eorum nuncii tractatum 
admitti, maxime super illis quae ipsa capitula contingere dignoscuntur 

Brit. Mus. Cotton Ch. xvi. fin. Pecham’s ordinance for the university 
Oxford, issued Reading 1279, bore the bishops’ seals (Wilkins, ii. 39). The pro- 
vincial canons Rheims were this period usually ratified the seals the bishops 
(Th. Gousset, Actes province Reims, ii. 368 (1233), 385 (1239), 409 (1270), 
480 (1304)). 

Wilkins, ii. 63: nostrae provinciae praelatos inferiores, quos con- 
ciliorum tractibus interesse iubent sancti canones, vocandos decrevimus’. Ann. 
Monastici, iii. 288: graviter sunt puniti’. Cf. process against the de- 
faulters, and their submission, 1282 (Reg. Epp. Peckham, iii. 1069). 1216 the 
abbots the province Salzburg refused appear the council and were therefore 
excommunicated (Hauck, Kirchengesch. 150, 3). The provincial council 
Bourges 1267 fixed penalties for non-attendance all classes the clergy who 
might summoned council (Revue ecclés. xxvi. 289) likewise the legatine 
council Buda 1279 (R. Hube, Constitutiones Gneznensis (St. Petersburg, 
1856), pp. 85-6). Cf. Hinschius, iii. 497, 

Wilkins, ii. 552 (1328), 675 (1342) iii. the council 1341, 
priores, clerus, capitula vocati non fuerant praecise sed causative, videlicet sua 
crederent interesse (Murimuth, Contin. Chronicarum, Wilkins, ii. 
Stratford’s letter (1347) summoning council, besides the suffragans, 
capitula conventus collegia per unum clerusque cuiuslibet diocesis per duos pro- 
ydoneos, sua crediderint interesse causas vel negocia habuerint 
huiusmodi concilio provinciali Reg. Trillek (Canterbury and York 
pp. 306-7. 

Wilkins, iii, 234 (1398), and Churchill, 369, (1415, 1416). 
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bishops giving way before the notion assembly, 
just superseded the Church Universal the new con- 
ception general council. But the acceptance this principle 
probably never affected the authority the the consent 
the representatives the provincial council was 

The law the Church was applied much the same way 
abroad. While full survey has place here, few examples 
continental practice may mentioned. Proctors the 
cathedral chapters attended provincial councils Rouen and 
Rheims the thirteenth century but Rouen the bishops alone 
authorized the actions the councils, and Rheims they alone 
sealed the canons which the capitular proctors had given 
the thirteenth-century German councils came the 
inferior prelates, and proctors the cathedral chapters appeared 
late the century. From this period onwards German pro- 
vincial canons are usually said authority the bishops 
and other 

The nature the legislation issued these councils differs 
from century century rather than according the nature 
the assembly, national, legatine, provincial. the twelfth- 
century canons Dr. Brooke observes: ‘The Councils did not 
attempt, did not even make beginning towards, the creation 
code Church law. Council was effective way calling 
attention the abuses within the Church, getting general 
assent the remedying them, and, above all, putting 
the participants the onus doing their share enforcing the 
laws—the old laws—against these The relation the 
local the universal law set forth Gratian: provincial 
councils, says, are not able make new law, but they may 
enjoin the observance laws already 

The twelfth-century canons are mostly confined the re- 
petition passages from papal law-books, often word for word. 
Later local legislation completes and glosses, rather than repeats, 
the law the Corpus Iuris. Thus, for example, England, 
Oxford 1222 adds the Lateran decree vicarages fixed 
minimum salary for vicars, and makes special rules for the 

further details, see Wake, The State the Church (1703), pp. 95-118, 
especially pp. 113-15. Arundel’s canons 1408 appeared with the authority the 
bishops and other prelates the petition the lower clergy (Wilkins, iii. 315). 

Odonis Rigaldi, pp. 123, 125 Gousset, loc. cit. supra, 201, 


Hauck, Kirchengesch. 149-50. the province Salzburg the archbishop 
and suffragans alone confirm canons. 


Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy, 101. 

invalida diffiniendum constituendum, non autem corrigendum. Sunt enim 
necessaria episcoporum concilia exortationem correctionem, que etsi non habent 
vim constituendi, habent tamen auctoritatem imponendi indicendi, quod alias 


statutum est, generaliter seu specialiter observari preceptum.’ Cf. Hinschius, 
330-1, 492. 
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differentiation Jews and Christians. later times the legis- 
lators are chiefly concerned deal with the questions clerical 
privilege and heresy with measures suited their particular 
provinces. The character these regulations made necessary 
establish the inferiority the local law the common law 
the Church. This principle recognized interesting way 
the provincial canons Rouen. least four occasions 
the thirteenth century the archbishop prefaced his canons 
with limiting clause: the legislation not introduce new 
things which are found the law, the statutes Gregory IX, 
and bishops’ synodal Here see the council’s anxiety 
prevent disputes over the meaning the canons, which might 
arise from interpretations them sense contrary the 
common law. 


Lyndwood enunciates the same principle and expounds 
according the great glossators. 


Archbishops and bishops (he can make constitutions 
declare recall the common law, and where there penalty the 
law can fix penalties, and can add old penalty. They can also 
add papal constitutions and supplement them and for the correction 
manners can make precepts, prohibitions, and penal statutes, long 
they not subvert the common law. They can also make 
statutes those matters which belong their jurisdiction, long 
they not oppugn general laws. 


Elsewhere Lyndwood observes that penal constitution cannot 
annul restrict the law made superior authority, and that 
archbishop cannot annul legatine constitutions for this reason, 
though may supplement them the addition 


Reg. Odonis Rigaldi, pp. 287, 357, 387, 482: Placet sancto concilio quod 
que secuntur inferius firmiter observentur, ita quod reverendi patres, dei gracia, 
Rothomagensis archiepiscopus, eius suffraganei, eorum subditi, eorum ob- 
servacionem, tanquam novo statuta fuerint, nullatenus obligentur scilicet quantum 
que iure sive statutis Gregorii pape IX, sive synodalibus episcopalibus 
inveniuntur expressa’. Archbishop Anselm obtained papal confirmation the 
acts his council 1102 (Wilkins, 382). Archbishop Hildebert Tours had the 
acts his provincial council Nantes 1123 confirmed Honorius (Migne, Patr. 
253-4). Archbishop Boniface sought (in vain) for confirmation the 
canons Lambeth 1261 (Wilkins, 759). But there sign that this was usual 
practice considered necessary. 

Provinciale, xiv. ver. Iuramento (p. 706): Possunt archiepiscopi 
episcopi constitutiones facere iuris communis declaratorias revocatorias, ubi 
poena deficit iure, possunt poenas apponere, veterem poenam augere. Possunt 
etiam constitutionibus papalibus addere, eas supplere, correctionem morum 
statuta facere praeceptoria, prohibitoria, poenalia, dum tamen ius commune non 
subvertant secundum Hostien. qui hoc notat d.c. singulae [de off. Archipr.] 
idem Jo. no. post Possunt etiam his, quae ipsorum iurisdictionem 
pertinent, statuta facere, dum tamen legibus generalibus non obsistant prout notatur 
per Jo. An. extra. off. le. ulti. 
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So, when Archbishop Pecham ordered the observance decree 
the legate Ottobono, his was precept potius executivum 
quam auctoritativum for Ottobono’s decree was already 
binding and had the greater 

Another limitation the validity provincial canons 
stated Lyndwood. Custom might invoked against them 
certain provincial constitution had never 
been accepted the subjects the bishops and never applied, 
and the breaking caused scandal, then might lapse 
‘contrary custom excuses neglect’. But where the infringement 
caused scandal, the excuse contrary custom could not avail.* 

The Fourth Lateran Council provided means preparing 
the legislation provincial councils, that is, for deciding what 
portions the general law the Church called for special em- 
phasis elaboration the moment. The bishops council 
were appoint fit persons personas, providas videlicet 
for each diocese, who should the course the 
year carefully investigate what stood need reform 
pliciter, plano, absque ulla They were 
bring their reports the metropolitan and his suffragans the 
next council, facilitate their work. The reports would provide 
the material for new constitutions. 

may confessed straightway that there seems 
direct evidence this order being regularly obeyed any 
part Europe. Only certain diocesan canons, notably 
those Bishop Richard Poore Salisbury pro- 
vision was made for the appointment two three fit persons 
each deanery, report the locality the bishop’s 
This canon plainly modelled chapter the Lateran 
Council. knew under ascription (probably 
false) Archbishop Edmund, texts which read the arch- 
bishop’s command’. Naturally, Lyndwood saw the order 
the Lateran decree, and commented that seems some- 
what farther, requiring inquisitors each deanery. The men, 
observed, are not officials with jurisdiction, but only appointed 
make the result their report simply action 
the provincial council, not prosecution the the 
archbishop may therefore appoint them the dioceses his 
But Lyndwood’s treatment academic one cannot 


Provinciale, ii. ver. lla). Cf. Maitland, Canon Law, pp. 24-6. 

Ibid. ver. Cappis clausis (p. Cf. Athon, Otho xiii. ver. cappis 
clausis (p. 37a). 

Ch. 44. Sarum Charters (Rolls Series), 144. The canons attributed Bishop 
Giles refer the same institution custom the duo debent 
esse inquisitores docti discreti’ (Wilkins, 714). Cf. Gibbs and Lang, Bishops 
and Reform, pp. 144, 147. 

Provinciale, ver. Duo vel tres (p. Haec constitutio aliquid adiicere 
videtur ultra quod legitur Decretales, quod loquitur personis per 
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infer that the rule was maintained England, and apparently 
English records witness it. For the most part, continental 
records give the same negative result. Inquisitors appear the 
diocesan synod,' but not the provincial council. There 
one interesting exception. sign these reporters, valuable 
unusual, appears the register Archbishop Rigaud 
his provincial council 1251/2 


with the advice the suffragan bishops were elected inquisitors good 
men and true who should inquire their dioceses about the things which 
appertain the reform manners and the correction excesses, and 
report whatever they should find worthy reformation and correction 
the next provincial council, according the form the general 
council. 


The names two inquisitors for each diocese follow. Nothing 
more heard them until the council 1257. When the 
inquisitors last appointed were asked for their reports, they 
were all negligent except the inquisitor [sic] the diocese 
Rouen. Then appointed others. Two years later the 
inquisitors the council excused themselves for not holding 
inquiry because some had deceased and the survivors did not 
like inquiring without their colleagues. the next council 
few the inquisitors appeared, and they vouchsafed in- 
formation. With that, the archbishop, common consent, 
ordered that the duty inquiry should devolve the arch- 
deacons. 

So, the only instance where one finds the Lateran decree 
enforced, failed work effectively. Absence other evidence 
does not permit say with certainty that inquisitors were 
unknown elsewhere: could not hope for reference them 
most the conciliar documents which survive; only 
highly probable that some trace would remain the inquisitors 
regularly were appointed and did their work. 

But ought not assume too readily that the principle 
behind the Lateran decree was ignored. Archbishop Rigaud 
finally decided that each archdeacon should bring report the 
provincial council: and England there are traces some- 
what similar practice. Either the suffragans the representatives 
who eventually came always accompany them took the place 


singulas talia concilio generali referenda assignandis’ (ibid. ver. 
Mandatum archiepiscopi, ver Aliorum clericorum). Elsewhere, calls this kind 
inquiry inquisitio generalissima (ibid. ii. ver. Inquirant (p. 176)). 

Especially where heresy was rife. E.g. Narbonne (1227), Mansi, Ampl. Collectio, 
xxiii. 24; Salzburg (1418), Mansi, xxviii. 981-2. 

Reg. Odonis Rigaldi, 125, 286, 356, 387. 

fifteenth-century council (Sens 1461) mentions the institution. Two testes 
synodales for each diocese were appointed the provincial council (Mansi, xxxii. 431). 
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formally appointed inquisitors. They were sometimes not 
always requested bring local grievances the notice the 
assembly. Thus the legate Ottobono writes (1268) English 
bishop call synod deans, archdeacons, abbots, priors, 
and others his diocese, resolve reformanda that when 
the time comes meet the writer the latter may better able 
ordain what necessary correct Archbishop 
Mepham, summoning bishops his council 1328, orders them 
deliberate beforehand with their clergy ‘de gravaminibus 
defectibus dicti concilii studio Similarly Arch- 
bishop Stratford, his summons provincial council 1347, 
says desire you [to discuss] with the religious and clergy 
your diocese the depravities and excesses needing reform, that 
the said day the said place there may obtained fuller 
and more mature report upon them, whence what fitting can 
more conveniently ordained’. Bishop Trillek, for one, held 
such assembly and reported the archbishop that had 
not troubled write anything down, because the religious and 
clergy aforesaid had reported him nothing worthy reform 
the 

These records all point one direction. They suggest that 
legatine and provincial canons were alike founded the particu- 
lar demands and deficiencies the people concerned. this 
respect they resemble closely the injunctions issued prelates 
after visitation. They are not for the most part systematic 
codes law. inquiry discovers certain faults and these 
give rise legislation. The legislation will adopt well-known 
phrases and reiterate generally accepted canons, but will reflect 
the special needs the province which uttered. This 
may illustrated from the preamble Archbishop Thoresby’s 
canons for the diocese York. matters for which earlier 
laws sufficiently provide there need promulgate new 
ones. Since the archbishop finds good laws certain topics, 
issued his predecessors Greenfield and Zouche, ‘ex abundanti 
renew the same ordinances and constitutions’. recites 
them full and passes legislation his own. This 
course resembles closely the method medieval visitors, who 

Ante, xv. (1900), 119-20. 

Wilkins, ii. 548-9. The bishop Exeter (absent from the council) sent the 
archbishop the names those had consulted, and their gravamina. Cf. [Edmund 
Gibson], Synodus Anglicana (1702), pp. 147-69. 

Reg. Joh. Trillek (Canterbury and York Soc.), pp. 307-8, gives 
continental example (L’ancienne nouvelle discipline, lvii. 7): Gregory 
ordered (1374) the suffragans Narbonne hold diocesan synods before the 
provincial council decide them upon proposals make the council. The 
same practice ordering preliminary diocesan assemblies might adopted when 


the council had discuss secular affairs (e.g. 1297 and 1309, Reg. Rob. Winchelsey 
(Cant. and York Soc.), 199; Wilkins, ii. 313). 
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often incorporated selection previous injunctions their 

Sometimes one can more than draw parallel with the 
visitation process. Legislation might grow out 
synod might the outcome visitation and the occasion 
using whatever information had been gained during the inquiry. 
early instance the latter procedure afforded the dio- 
cesan statutes Meath 1216): the bishop orders archpriests 
send the acta visitationis and reports the condition 
churches the diocesan synod, where the amending abuses 
can 

The evidence sparse, but convincing. Legatine and pro- 
vincial laws were designed supplement the common law 
the Church, sometimes simply renew it. Always the choice 
material was governed two the immediate 
needs the locality and the compatibility the local with the 
universal law. The purpose and authority local canons are 
summed the archbishop Canterbury’s preamble West- 


the Church God, according the ancient custom the fathers, 
councils are gathered together that those who occupy the higher office 
pastors may common counsel order the lives their subjects 
according the established rules conduct and restrain with more 
considered censure the enormities that are always rife. We, therefore, 
adhering the rules the orthodox fathers rather than establishing any- 
thing fresh, have thought fit promulgate your midst certain canons 
which order firmly and inviolably observed all our province 
(universis provincialibus For account them transgressors 
the holy canons who shall presume contravene the statutes this 
sacred synod. 


Wilkins, iii. 69. special request from the clergy might lead re-statement 
earlier provincial canon: thus 1421 Sudbury’s constitution Capellani 
stipendiarii’ was renewed (Wilkins, iii. 402). For the renewal visitation injunctions 
see, e.g. Reg. Epp. Peckham (Rolls Series), 82, iii. 845. 

E.g. Reg. Walter Gray (Surtees Reg. Epp. Peckham (Rolls Series), 
737; iii. 794, 797; Reg. Hethe (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 354-5. Dr. Frere 
suggests that Grosseteste’s constitutions were injunctions after visitation; least 
justified observing that they agree not merely contents and general plan 
but detail and wording with (a) the Articles 1233 and the instructions given 
Grosseteste his 1236’. Frere, Visitation Articles and Injunc- 
tions, Introduction (Alcuin Club coll. xiv.), 98; cf. 104. 

Wilkins, 547. was after tour England which included the visitation 
several monasteries that Cardinal John Ferentino held council Reading 
October 1206, which, said, confirmed the church law throughout the whole 
kingdom (ante, xlvi (1931), 444). Cf. the archbishop Tours his provincial 
council Saumur (1253), Nos sanctorum canonum praedecessorum nostrorum 
volentes servare statuta, quae visitando provinciam Turonensem correctione 
novimus indigere, corrigere cupientes, vocatis venerabilibus fratribus Turonensis 
provinciae episcopis, etc. (quoted, Thomassin, xlvi. 4). 

Gesta Henrici II. (Rolls Series), 84-5 (Wilkins, 476). 
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METHOD PUBLISHING CANONS 


precious indication the method publishing canons 
the early twelfth century comes from the letters Archbishop 
Anselm. After the national council London 1102 the arch- 
bishop wrote follows William the archdeacon 


Sententias capitulorum concilii expositas nolo vobis aut alicui 
praesens mittere, quia quando ipso concilio expositae sunt, non potuerunt 
plenum perfecte recitari, propterea quia subito sine praemeditatione, 
competenti tractatione, sicut oportuerat, prolatae. Unde quaedam 
videntur addenda, forsitan quaedam mutanda, quod non nisi communi 
consensu coepiscoporum nostrorum nolo facere. Volo ergo eas dictare, 
prius eisdem episcopis ostendere, cum primo convenerimus, quam per 
ecclesias Angliae dictatae expositae mittantur. Nomina tamen rerum, 
yuibus ibi locuti sumus, vobis mittimus, secundum quod recordari 
poteritis nos illis decrevisse, faciatis. 


Not only does this letter emphasize the authority the assembled 
bishops: also tells that the canons were drafted hastily 
for perfunctory recital the council, and that with the advice 
the bishops new recension was later made,? which 
copies would circulated among the churches. Very little later 
evidence forthcoming the drafting canons. con- 
ceivable that the canons printed Wilkins s.a. 1173 have 
first recension Westminster 1175, though the discrepancies 
are very wide. When Otto held his legatine council 1237 the 
bishops asked for and obtained opportunity see the statutes 
which the legate proposed issue: they met together day 
before the council discuss the statutes, but apparently made 
alterations The provincial canons Lambeth 1261 
were based the provisions made all the clergy three years 
earlier. Those London 1341 underwent revision. The possi- 
bility remains that other canons first appeared, the council 
which they were promulgated, not their final form. 

The canons were usually recited publicly the council. 
Westminster 1175, Archbishop Richard made Benedict, his 
chancellor, read the canons the Oxford 1222, 
Langton’s canons were read together with those the Fourth 


Wilkins, 383 (Migne, Lat. clix. 94-5, reading sciatis for faciatis). 

Perhaps this was the purpose the council which Anselm announced the 
archbishop York for Christmas 1103 (Hist. Church York (Rolls Series), iii. 25-6). 
But Anselm left England for three years after Easter 1103, and his own words, well 
William Malmesbury’s (Gesta Pontificum (Rolls Series), pp. suggest that 
the canons 1102 have them are only the first draft. 

Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 418 (Wilkins, 648); cf. Finke, Konzilienstudien, 
70, 

communi scripto legi fecit Benedicto eius cancellario solempniter legente 
statuta concilii sui sub hac Canterbury (Rolls Series), 
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Lateran The legate Otto, London 1237, had the 
statutes read aloud and distinctly and ordered them firmly 
observed Boniface’s canons were publicly recited the last 
day the council Lambeth also Ottobono’s and 
John Pecham’s, 1268, 1279, and One encouraged 
believe that this was regular practice England the fact 
that was usual 

formal reading their first promulgation apparently 
sufficed make these constitutions binding the auditors. 
secure general observance was usual the thirteenth 
century and after demand that the bishops should publish the 
canons within their own jurisdiction. Thus archbishops are 
publish legatine canons their provincial councils and bishops 
publish provincial canons their diocesan synods. The 
latter was indeed rule already incorporated the 
xvii.) from the council Toledo 693, and was re- 
peated the Fourth Lateran decree (cap. later Lynd- 
wood observed that six months the normal period allowed 
lapse before publication the bishops, but that the metropolitan 
may demand that they publish his constitutions within that 

Although single publication was all that the law required,’ 
recitation the canons regular intervals was sometimes de- 
manded. There was general rule, and the urgency certain 
topics—causes excommunication, concubinary priests, 
matters monastic discipline—produced regulations for the 
repetition select chapters. While the canons Oxford 1222 
were recited bishops’ synods should seem expedient 
the excommunication clause was recited therein every year, 
and four times year the parish Ottobono ordered 
the archbishops and bishops have his statutes read diligently 
word word their synods every year. Pecham renewed this 

Supra, 200, Matt. Paris, Chron. iii. 420 (Wilkins, 649). 

Concilia, ii. 315. 

Ann. Mon. iv. 215; cf. Chron. Petroburgense, 19; Wilkins, ii. 51. 
Cf. Part this study. 

Gousset, Actes Reims, ii. 357, 474, 520; Odonis Rigaldi, 
287, 357, 387, 482, 586; further references Hinschius, iii. 501, 

Provinciale, ii. ver. ius exigit (p. 1342 Stratford ordered the 
suffragans publish his constitutions and bring them the notice the public. 
1408/9 Arundel ordered them publish his statutes canonically their synods 
and chapters. 

Athon, Ottobono xxxvi. ver. Annis singulis (p. iure notitia 
post publicationem unicam, una cum fluxu duorum mensium tempore publicationis 
huiusmodi, arctandum quemcumque subditum’. Cf. Wilkins, ii. 711. The two- 
month limit was enforced Archbishop Thoresby York 1367 (ibid. iii. 72). 

Wilkins, 593. Visitation articles the fourteenth century inquire about 
parish priests: ‘an publicent inter parochianos suos excommunicaciones latas 


constitucionibus Oxon’ (Exeter Coll. MS. 31, fo. 243). For discretion allowed 
priests the reciting sentences, cf. Greenfield York (Wilkins, ii. 415). 
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order and further demanded that the legate’s canon con- 
cubinariis (cap. should read the quarterly rural 
Pecham, and after him Thoresby York, issued his council 
kind catechism which parish priests might use for the regular 
instruction their flocks.2 Frequent repetition sentences 
excommunication was also demanded Pecham, and the 
whole the canons Reading 1279 was read twice year, 
viz. the two general chapters each 
his provincial council 1309, Winchelsey ordered that all 
cathedral churches should read quarterly the sentences 
excommunication, and statutes (probably those concerning 
clerical privilege) Langton, Otto, and Ottobono: the inferior 
clergy were recite them once The monastic orders 
made their own regulations for reading canons 
cerned them. Among the articles monastic visitation pre- 
served the Burton annalist the inquiry: ‘whether the 
statutes the Council Oxford, far they concern re- 
ligious are read several times year The 
Benedictine General Chapter York September 1273 demanded 
that the statutes the legate Ottobono should read every 
(conventual) chapter after the reading from the Rule; and the 
English Augustinians 1325 and 1340 ordered the reading 

The question now arises: how did the prelates obtain their 
copies the canons council? The question important 
for any estimate the value existing texts. Were they 
official productions the legate’s archbishop’s chancery, 
delivered the were they dispatched the vari- 
ous dioceses after the council was over? was incumbent 
upon all diocesans make their own clerks take copies from 
authentic original 

probably impossible answer these questions with 
certainty, but the scanty evidence suggests that custom changed. 
From the passage St. Anselm’s letter already quoted might 
infer that the archbishop was responsible for sending out copies 
the canons after the council was over. But this not certain. 
The next piece evidence, likewise inconclusive, comes from 

Wilkins, ii. 15, 51, 36. 

Lay Folks’ Catechism (Early Engl. Text Soc. 118). Cf. the tract ap- 
pended Quivil’s diocesan constitutions for Exeter. 

Wilkins, ii. 35, 56, 36. The excommunication clause Reading found 
two thirteenth-century MSS. appended earlier diocesan canons (Wilkins, 601 
Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. ix. fo. also following fourteenth-century text the 
Legenda (Bodleian MS. Hatton 109, fo. 

Reg. Simonis Gandavo (Cant. and York Soc.), 378 (Wilkins, ii. 402). 

Annales Monastici, 485. 


Chapters Engl. Black Monks (Camden Soc.), 250; Chapters Aug. Canons 
(Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 14, 19. 
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Lambeth 1261. The canons were then issued the form 
letters patent, with the seals appended all the bishops the 
The formality this utterance suggests least the 
possibility that the clerks attending the council may have pre- 
pared the spot sufficient copies sent sealed all dioceses. 
More than two centuries ago William Wake pointed out the fact 
that the canons Reading 1279 were very quickly copied into 
Godfrey Giffard’s register: ‘We may venture conclude (he 
says) that the copy entred this same year, and that written 
within six weeks after the Council was ended, into the register 
the bishop Worcester was taken from that which brought 
with him publish, cause published, that diocese.’ 
fact, this record only proves that the bishop obtained copy 
expeditiously are still left doubt how precisely 
obtained it.? 

Fuller information for the province Canterbury begins 
the middle the next century. How Mepham’s canons were 
published cannot say, the absence his register, but the 
evidence from the pontificates Stratford and Islip points 
new departure Islip’s time, here other branches 
administration. Six months after his provincial council 
October 1342 Archbishop Stratford transmitted the canons pro- 
vided the council directly the bishop Wells and pre- 
sumably the other suffragans, desiring that the bishops should 
bring them the notice all whom they concerned.* But with 
Islip the dean the province comes between the archbishop 
and the rest his suffragans. early the twelfth cen- 
tury the bishop London, dean, had summoned his colleagues 
provincial council now takes important part the 
publishing canons. Islip’s various constitutions, each con- 
cerned with separate subject, were not all promulgated 
but they usually were issued the form letters 
directed the bishop London, whose duty was pass them 
the other suffragans the province. Consequently, his 
constitution stipendiary priests (1350) appears Trillek’s 

Brit. Mus. Cotton Ch. xvi. 29. Cf. Rouen 1267 (Pommeraye, Rotomag. 
clesiae Concilia, 258), and Compiégne 1270 (Gousset, Actes Reims, ii. 409-10). 

Wake, State the Church, 220. Cf. Council Benevento 1331: the suffragans 
and parish priests are obtain within month copy the provincial constitutions 


manu notariorum curiae nostrae, aut alicuius alius, cui duxerimus com- 
mittendum (Mansi, Ampl. Coll. xxv. 974-5). 

Reg. Rad. Salopia (Somerset Rec. Scc.), ii. 463. another reading the 
evidence the canons were issued only two months after council March 1342/3 
(cf. Part this study). Archbishop Thoresby York only issued his provincial 
canons after the council was over. The canons were agreed the chapter-house 
York, but sealed and dated Thorpe quoad September 1367 
(Wilkins, iii. 70, 72). Cf. Morton’s procedure 1486/7 (ibid. iii. 620). 


Patr. Lat. 933 (Gilbert Foliot, bishop London, the bishop 
Salisbury). 
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Hereford register with the covering letter the bishop 
This henceforth the usual method publication the province 
Canterbury. fully displayed the canons Archbishop 
Arundel 1408/9. They were issued letters close the bishop 
London was told send copies under his seal and letters 
the other suffragans, and all were publish them canonically 
their synods and also October 1414 
Chichele dispatched the decree provincial council the 


bishop London, who sent copy November the 
bishop 


The evidence shows the archbishop and the dean the 
province concerned supply all the suffragans with copies 
canons. Nothing suggests that the inferior prelates were directly 
supplied with official copies provincial canons.‘ was for 


Reg. Joh. Trillek, pp. 157 Churchill, op. cit. 359, 2). This was not 
conciliar legislation, and for such mandates this the archbishop sometimes wrote 
directly each suffragan (Churchill, 359, 1); but the bishop London was again 
the intermediary when new edition was issued fratrum nostrorum consilio 
assensu’ November 1362 (Reg. Sudbiria, London (Cant. and York Soc.), 
193). Cf. the statutes festivals Islip (ibid. 188) and Chichele (Reg. 
Mascall, Hereford (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 89, 122). This method concealed 
some texts. Compare the original form the constitution festivals sent Islip 
the bishop London (Oxford ed. 1679, 57) with the versions composed from 
copies received the bishop Salisbury (Wilkins, ii. 560; All Souls Coll. MS. 42, 
fo. Camb. Univ. Lib. MS. Add. 3575, fo. Hereford Cath. MS. vii. 
fo. 149; Holkham MS, 226, 80), the bishop Lichfield (Brasenose Coll. MS. 14), 
and the official the archdeacon Oxford MS. Wood empt. 23, fo. 173, All 
Souls Coll. MS. 42, fo. 174). 


Oxford edition, 1679, 68. 

Reg. Wm. Rede (Sussex Rec. Soc.), 160. Brit. Mus. Cotton Charter xv. 
the original sealed letters patent the bishop London the dean St. 
April 1398) reciting Archbishop Roger’s conciliar canon festivals March 
1397/8). The practice the monastic general chapters interesting this con- 
nexion. The English Benedictine Chapter 1426 ordered the proctor each house 
draft copy the statutes before leaving the general chapter, and have 
sealed and endorsed the president (Chapters Eng. Black 
tinian houses were told 1325 only accept copies capitular statutes they 
were authenticated with the presidents’ seals but Mr. Salter unable say whether 
150 160 copies were drawn and sealed the chapter, whether each set 
visitors exhibited sealed copy each house and allowed copied (Chapters 
Aug. Canons, pp. xvii, 14). the Cistercian Order, after 1212, each abbot took 
with him from the general chapter copy the (Statuta 
Ord. Cist., ed. Canivez, 390). For further information the preserva- 
tion Benedictine chapter acts and the extant copies their statutes see 
Pantin, ‘Chapters the English Black Monks’ Royal Hist. Soc., fourth 
series, (1927)), pp. 196 seqq. 

provincial council Rouen 1335 ordered that each bishop should receive 
copy the canons. Then ordered bishops see that the parish clergy had the 
provincial and diocesan constitutions copied, and expounded them the people 
the vernacular (Pommeraye, Concilia, pp. 297-8); cf. provincial canons Dublin 
1351 (Wilkins, iii. 18). The legate Ottobono ordered (1268) that copies his canons 
should had bishops, cathedral chapters, and monastic superiors (Wilkins, ii. 15). 
Germany the legate Conrad had ordered (1225) archbishops, bishops, archdeacons 
and deans publish his constitutions, and ordered abbots and other prelates 
churches and monasteries have them copied (Mansi, xxiii. 8). The same order 
occurs the provincial canons Salzburg 1386 (Mansi, xxvi. 723). 
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the bishops and for the monastic orders take measures necessary 
for the further diffusion the canons. They had possessed 
those who had read them regularly. Consequently, the 
obligation expressed diocesan statutes. The bishop Meath 
ordered his archpriests see that copies were made provincial 
statutes, recited and expounded the rural 
One recension Poore’s constitutions for the diocese Salisbury 
makes similar order the archdeacons respect the council 
Oxford and order ensure knowledge the excom- 
munication sentences 1222 both Grosseteste Lincoln and 
Insula Durham incorporate them verbatim their own con- 
inference from continental practice and from the 
method diffusing diocesan constitutions may suppose that 
the clergy either paid fee the bishop’s clerks for copies 
the canons borrowed exemplars which they themselves 

Before turn the existing texts upon which new edition 
the canons must based, some further evidence may 
indicated regarding the possessors the canons the middle 
ages. fairly well-defined periods appear. From what has 
gone before, should anticipate that the twelfth-century canons 
were not very widely diffused for the legislators made demand 
for their recital and not know any distribution official 
copies. the thirteenth century and afterwards was clearly 
obligatory every diocesan have him copy legatine 
and provincial canons, and the regular prelates and lower clergy 
were obliged possess some sections the law these obligations 
are reflected the contents medieval catalogues and extant 
texts. 

Canons earlier than the Fourth Lateran Council are not common 
medieval and they are not quoted the later 
middle ages. The existing manuscripts mostly date from the 
twelfth century. The canons are found inscribed books which 
belonged cathedral episcopal libraries they were not con- 
siderable enough warrant volume themselves and 

Wilkins, 547. 

Worcester Cath. MS. 67, fo. (marginal addition). 

Grosseteste implies that was not usual for parish churches have the pro- 
vincial quia ecclesiis, credimus, non est scriptum Oxoniense 
concilium, principium ipsius duximus hic (Epp. 


(Rolls Series), 162). Miss Lang infers the contrary (Gibbs and Lang, op. cit. 
114). 

1303 the bishop Worcester sent the dean Bristol ordinance 
Archbishop Winchelsey concerning the deanery: ordered the dean, requested 
the mayor and corporation, make them copy this mandate under his seal 
(Reg. Ginsborough (Worc. Hist. Soc.), pp. 7-8). Canons Salzburg 1418: persons 
requiring copies the canons pay for them (Mansi, xxviii. 979). 

Ch., Canterbury: Concilia Lanfranci’ (James, Ancient Libraries Canter- 
bury and Dover, 31, no. 137); Dover: Ricardi archiepiscopi’ (ibid. 
466, 211). 
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they were often inserted continental law-book, which they 
formed natural supplement. Brief canons Archbishop 
Richard are preserved collection Alexander decretals, 
immediately following the decrees the council 
these canons have also survived copies made the time 
careful chroniclers. Thus are entirely dependent one 
manuscript Henry Huntingdon for the canons 1151, 
the Gesta Henrici and Hoveden for the complete series 1175 
and Hoveden for those 1195. Their relationship with the 
archbishop’s chancery and the great monastic houses gave some 
these writers the opportunity see and copy the laws. 
would seem that the canons were meant preserved, but 
never widely diffused, and after the Fourth Lateran Council they 
were not much 


The second period begins with the provincial canons Oxford 
now onwards the canons councils were frequently 
copied and widely diffused, and the effective by-laws the 
English Church came only those laws which canonists 
dated after the Fourth Lateran Council. The Summa Summarum, 
fourteenth-century compilation, draws upon the provincial 
canons Oxford 1222, Reading 1279, Lambeth 1261 and 1281, 
and the legatine canons Otto and Ottobono. Similarly, John 
Athon, who comments Otto and Ottobono, does not look 
back the twelfth-century constitutions. composing 
his Provinciale about 1430, omits those twelfth-century canons 
which were issued metropolitan authority. some fifty 
surviving collections which scribes the fourteenth century 
and after brought together canons provincial and legatine, only 
two preserve any twelfth-century canons besides those 
And this corresponds with Lyndwood’s list the constitutiones 
quas habemus regno Angliae which gives both pro- 
vincial and legatine canons from 1222 1415. These canons 
occur frequently medieval catalogues cathedral and monastic 
and about one quarter the extant collections can 


Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Claudius iv. fo. (Wilkins, 474). 
Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy, pp. 101 seqq. 

The fifteen texts the 1175 canons are all defective and ascribed the year 
cf. Part this study. 

Provinciale, xv. ver. Minima (p. elsewhere shows striking 
disregard the northern province. apparently worked collections canons 
have them to-day, and ascribing the canons 1175 Langton’s successor 
Richard Wethershed substituted for the error his texts fresh one his own 
making. 

Ch. Ch., 1300 (James, Ancient Libraries, nos. 294, 584, 654, 
732, 733, 1501, 1605, 1627, 1637, 1823); St. Aug., Canterbury: fifteenth century 
(ibid. nos. 1550, 1552, 1834, 1835); Dover: 1389 (ibid. nos. 220, 222, 244, 262, 267, 
277, 278, 279, 285, 290, 370, 408); Durham: 1395 (Vet. Cat. Eccles. Dunelm. 47), 
1421 (ibid. 124); Peterborough: 1400 1851, pp. 156, 185; ibid. 
1852, pp. 18, 36). 
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certainly associated with particular cathedrals monasteries. 
Only rarely were the canons copied into chapter 
and they not often figure episcopal registers, until the 
time when they were issued the dean the province and were 
enregistered along with other correspondence concerning the 

Before the bulk legislation produced collected editions 
the fourteenth century, the canons might preserved those 
responsible for their publication with papal decrees and law- 
form the Following the orders recite the canons 
regularly chapter, monasteries equipped their libraries with 
collections excerpts bearing the monastic life. Select canons 
were sometimes incorporated with the kalendar, obituary, and 
other material used daily chapter. St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
for instance, possessed the fifteenth century, collecciones 
Roberti Clare quibus continentur decretales constituciones 
legatorum super ordinem monachorum and, another volume, 
selection Mepham’s constitutions.* The statutes Ottobono 
for religious were preserved with the provincial chapter statutes 
and the local chronicle St. Mary’s Abbey, and Norwich 
cathedral priory had copy for refectory Durham 
priory manuscript (B. iv. 41) and the Launceston priory register 
(Tanner MS. 196) each contains statutes from the legatine 
and provincial councils concerning regulars. the other hand, 
the inferior members the secular clergy had use for the 
canonical prescriptions monasticism: one these persons, 
the diocese London the thirteenth century, copied parts 
Oxford 1222 into his theological and legal miscellany, omitting 
the monastic The clause concubinariis Ottobono 
was diffused more widely than the whole series legatine canons 


1E.g. Salisbury Cathedral muniments, Liber Evidentiarum Bodleian MS. 
Ashmole 1146 (Chichester). 

Reg. Godfrey Giffard Worcester, fo. Cf. Reg. Trillek, Lacger 
has found provincial statutes Bourges 1267 register the bishopric Rodez. 
Others came from the archives the archbishopric Albi (Rev. xxvi. 

E.g. Caius Coll. Cambridge MS. contains Oxford 1222 with the second and 
fourth Compilationes. 

Ch. Ch., Canterbury, Chartae antiquae 138 (Oxford 1222); 
(Lambeth 1261). 

E.g. Brit. Mus. Cotton Charter xvi. (Lambeth 1261). 

James, Ancient Libraries, pp. 376, 406 (nos. 1550, 1834). 

7MS. Bodley 39, fo. Cf. the order the Benedictine Chapter 1343 
(Chapters, ii. 40). 

MS. the possession the Rt. Rev. the Bishop Lewes, fo. fifteenth- 
century collection extracts provinciales que usum faciunt 
cotidianum found Caius Coll. MS. 235, with text the Articuli Cleri and 
formulas for episcopal visitation and the dedication church. 
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because Pecham had ordered this one clause read all 
rural From the inventories made visitations for 
the chapter St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (1297), appears that 
the parish churches were expected possess, besides the (diocesan) 
synodal statutes, the articuli consiliorum (probably sentences 
excommunication), Capitula Octoboni (perhaps selection from 
Lambeth 1268), and the statutes Pecham.? 

The canons from 1222 onwards did not owe their diffusion 
simply the ordinances for their copying and recitation. 
those ordinances were frequently neglected, another pressing 
demand produced more copies, and more comprehensive copies. 
For the councils were now concerned less repeat papal decrees 
than add fresh by-laws. The ecclesiastical lawyer had con- 
stant recourse them found the local arrangements 
for clerical discipline and statements clerical privilege against 
lay power. The canons Canterbury had extended effect 
the fifteenth century, when the provincial council York 
(1462) accepted such previous legislation the southern province 
was not repugnant York Canons were therefore 
copied for the practitioner the courts christian well for 
those who had the cure souls. 

There was official attempt (so far know) furnish 
the lawyer with authentic edition the canons. the 
continent collection earlier canons, revised, sifted, and ar- 
ranged subject, was undertaken various metropolitans 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the collections 
arranged had the same stamp authenticity the books 


Supra, 210. Copies MS. All Souls Coll. Oxon. 63; Univ. Library 
bridge MS. Addit. 3468 (an Ely book, cf. Bodleian, MS. Rawl. 278); Vetus liber 
archidiac. Eliensis, 

Visitations Churches belonging St. Paul’s (Camden Soc. N.S. 55), pp. 2-62 
lack Capitula Octoboni’ and lack Pecham’s Statutes. Articles for parochial 
visitation (Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. fo. 26) demand that each church there statuta 
synodalia articuli conciliorum capitula Ottoboni statuta Pecham archi- 
episcopi 

Wilkins, iii. 580, 663. Already there had been some borrowing. Canons 
York, 1258-9, demand the observance Oxford 1222 (Brit. Mus. MS. Lansdowne 
397, fos. 245, and Durham canons repeat the Oxford sentences (Wilkins, 
ii. 28); Greenfield 1311 refers Lambeth 1261 (ibid. ii. 415). Northern manu- 
scripts contain canons the southern province (e.g. Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Vitell. 
Durham Cath. MS. iv. 41). The copying canons another province was 
not uncommon: thus Westminster 1175 was used Rouen 1190 (Seckel, Deutsche 
fiir Kirchenrecht, Folge, ix. 1899, 176, 45), and London 1200 cites Rouen 
(Wilkins, 507). The Mainz collection 1310 had currency Magdeburg, 
Salzburg, and Prague (Hauck, Kirchengesch. 145). Cf. the copying Southern 
Chapter statutes the Benedictine Chapter York. 1499 the collegiate church 
Bishop Auckland Durham) received with other books for its library: Con- 
stituciones secundum usum Cantuariensis provincie cum glosa Willelmi Sherwode 
read Lyndwode] pergameno’ and Liber Belial’ Constituciones Cant’ 
pergameno (Register Fox, Durham (Surtees Soc. 1932), pp. 95-6). 
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decretals issued the But England these examples 
were only followed York the sixteenth century, when Wolsey 
issued meagre collection his predecessors’ canons arranged 
the province Canterbury the task was 
left private individuals. Badius Ascensius, dedicating the 
first printed edition William Warham 1504, expressed the 
wish that the archbishop would take hand the publishing 
collection. But the wish was never gratified. The collections 
the provincial constitutions that were made not agree 
when Lyndwood came arrange the material after 
the manner the Corpus and comment upon it, there were 
many variants from which had choose. Some forty existing 
manuscripts and more than dozen printed editions his 
witness its great utility and influence; but 
was more official compilation than Gratian’s 
had been. 


TEXTS AND THEIR EDITING 


Some general reflections the state the texts will clear 
the way for chronological survey the canons. The province 
Canterbury provides most the material and most the 
problems. From what has gone before, will evident that 
while our knowledge the twelfth-century councils depends 
relatively few and early texts, for the councils after 1215 large 
number less authentic copies survive. Contemporary official 
enregistrations begin common the second half the 
fourteenth century, and then the trustworthy copies can 
easily discarded: but for the councils between 1222 and 1342 
must rely the manuscript collections such Lyndwood 
used and isolated texts dubious authority. The questions 
textual accuracy and correct ascription are most difficult 


Archbishop Peter Mainz made systematic collection 1310, because the 
canons his predecessors were ‘in diversis chartulis seu libellis whence 
doubt about their authenticity arose (Mansi, xxv. 299). Prague followed Mainz 
form and largely substance 1346 and 1355 (ibid. xxvi. 75, 382), also Magdeburg 
1370 (ibid. xxvi. 567). Poland provincial council Gnesen (1357) reissued 
and recited preceding canons and caused copies made (R. Hube, Antiquissimae 
Constitutiones Gneznensis (St. Petersburg, 1856), 207). 1420 Archbishop 
Nicholas Gnesen, echoing Peter Mainz his preamble, published collection 
canons five books sub certis consuetis titulis’, invalidating for the future all 
other previous constitutions (Statuta sinodalia provincialia etc. n.p. Cracow, 
1512), fo. (Statuta provincie Gnesnensis antiqua revisa diligenter emendata n.p. 
Cracow, 1513), fo. [5]). 

Wilkins, iii. 662 There is, however, indication that before this time the 
archbishops York had collected edition, albeit incomplete, provincial canons. 
1466 Archbishop Neville recited canons provincial council (1440-52), found 
the register Archbishop Kemp, their author: ‘non tamen libro statutorum 
provincialium inter alia inscriptas incorporatas (Wilkins, iii. 604). 

The (first) Oxford edition 1483 the only one five editions the Provinciale 
printed before 1500 contain Lyndwood’s gloss, 
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answer this middle period, from Langton Stratford. 
may said that the legislation the English Church this 
period exceeds bulk and importance all that was produced 
other periods the middle ages. 

The existence the collections has important bearing 
the textual history the canons. means that for the period 
after 1222 there are more varieties than for the earlier canons. 
may have meant, moreover, that the original copies ran 
greater risk quick destruction than before. certainly has 
meant that editors, seeking complete series the canons, 
have tended choose the latest and fullest collection they could 
find, and disregard the early isolated texts. The editions 
1504 and represent approximately family fifteenth- 
century manuscript collections, copying most their worst errors 
and introducing others. Spelman and Wilkins also drew the 
collections for many the canons. While true that Wilkins 
was not content print from one manuscript, his choice ad- 
ditional texts seems sometimes quite arbitrary. Relying 
his predecessors’ and friends’ transcripts, frequently ignores 
valuable texts which lay hand manuscripts purports 
employ. Nor can always tell what Wilkins means when 
writes collatum cum codice has made the 
merest superficial comparison and left his chief text unaltered 
sometimes gives more less full collation but occasionally 
least conflates two texts without any warning the ap- 
paratus. The result edition which includes part the 
original many notes and additions later medieval copyists, 
say nothing those Latin titles and paraphrases the text 
which the reader cannot always recognize Wilkins’s own. 

The task the modern editor some places lightened 
the survival authentic texts hitherto neglected. But 
usually hard establish their authority. For each set canons 
belonging the period there are average some 
fifty texts available. Their provenance usually doubtful, and 
even those which bear the recommendation cathedral muniments 
often differ among themselves. Most these numerous manu- 
scripts are obviously far removed from the original. none 
does the scribe say whence takes his copy. Seldom 
two texts agree. There are peculiar transpositions, variant 
phrases, passages added omitted. All the traditional 
ingenuity the genealogist required relate these texts 

Constitutiones legitime seu legatine regionis anglicane: cum subtilissima inter- 
pretatione domini Johannis Athon: triplicique tabella. Necnon constitutiones 
provinciales archiepiscopis Cantuariensibus summa accuratione 
annotate Parisiis coimpresse (edited Chappuys, printed Hoepli, Paris, 


1504, Short-title Cat. 17108). similar text the provincial canons forms the second 
supplement the edition Lyndwood’s Provinciale printed Oxford, 1679. 
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hypothetical links one with another; and there constant 
danger imputing paternity when the relationship really 
more remote. 

These many varieties enforce unwelcome truth. They 
are due part careless copying, part deliberate disregard 
the copyist’s original. Some the earliest texts are written 
very poorly, titles are garbled, passages left out haplography. 
Although Gervase Canterbury must have had access 
authentic text the contemporary council Westminster 1175, 
omits one chapter the canons, and the omission occurs again 
the only later manuscripts which give approximately correct 
Two the earliest manuscripts Oxford 1222 make 
nonsense combining the first half chapter xxxv (in Wilkins’s 
sequence) with the second half chapter xxxiv and Wilkins’s 
own text differs from nearly all the manuscripts reading ‘maneria’ 
for chapter xlix. Such slips are not infrequent. 
The greater pitfall, however, results from the copyist’s habit 
improving his original. Small phrases were embellished 
‘excommunicamus excommunicatos Frequently 
the copyist altered the order the canons, whether with the 
desire for particular sequence, because had omitted some- 
thing and later rectified the mistake. The multitude variants 
word-order, seldom significant themselves, likewise testifies 
the fact that the scribe was not concerned give scrupu- 
lously accurate verbal copy. Nor was always much concerned 
with the history the canons: some the extant manuscripts 
assign Oxford 1222 the years 1200, 1216, 1221, 1232. The 
lack any historical purpose appears also the lengthy additions 
made from later sets canons were 
and the continental Concilia print Oxford 1222 clause 
festivals not otherwise 

Chapter headings and divisions deserve mention here. 
nearly all cases the earliest manuscripts canons make only 
the broadest divisions into paragraphs and give chapter titles. 
Having regard all the evidence, may infer that originally 
issued the paragraphs were probably neither numbered nor 
separately entitled. These aids easy reference were doubtless 

1Gervase Canterbury (Rolls Series), 251; Bodleian MS. Rawl. 428, fo. 
Lambeth MS. 171 fo. Chapters and both end anathema sit innodatus 
The latter chapter omitted. There seems reason doubt its authenticity. 

Caius Coll. MS. 44; Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. 

MS. Axbridge Corporation and Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Addit. 3575 
each incorporates Oxford 1222 two chapters from Lambeth 1261. 

Cf. Lambeth 1261, discussed Part 

Also printed Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, ed. Bradshaw and Wordsworth, 


iii. Bodleian MS. Digby interpolates chapters the so-called Legenda 
Oxford the text Lambeth 1281. 
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added very soon, but they cannot regarded authoritative, 
and can seldom even contribute classification the 

While any medieval documents which many texts survive 
exhibit some the same features, there are peculiar difficulties 
dealing with this class legislative material. The legislative 
text was modified more freely than most texts, literary, scientific, 
dogmatic, because the modifications would not noticed. 
This not deny that minute verbal changes the later 
recension document may the utmost significance 
but there are seldom signs official revision and re-publication 
which might taken account for most the variants 
the canons here under consideration. Copyists were seldom 
sufficiently intelligent emend, but were only too prone sim- 
plify. The colourless style the canons was perhaps improved 
copyists’ experiments transposition and expansion, and 
the scribe grafted canon another growth, might easily 
pass for the subject-matter, like the style, some 
laws the same from century century. Errors 
ascription passed uncorrected and were exaggerated with fantastic 
results. Men accepted the authority canons ordained (it was 
said) Archbishop Richard 1065 and others ascribed Arch- 
bishop Stephen 1200; all that lawyers cared for was the law 
the impossibility these dates raised and when 
the error has passed muster for 600 years may despair 
rectifying it. 

When the ascription canon doubtful, can only 
hope gain certainty with the help outside evidence. The 
doubtful canon may appear other legislation earlier later 
date. While papal legislation not likely modelled 
local there practically limit the amount 
borrowing among the latter. But connexion more often 
suggested similarity than identity. Here the argument 
from verbal parallels must used with extreme the 
same formulas, often founded biblical and patristic phrases, 
may recur independently several sets canons. the other 
hand, legislators seldom quoted exactly the canons they took for 
their guide authority, and frequently departed far from their 
Even when connexion can proved not neces- 

course paralleled secular legislation, and the editor Bracton’s 


Legibus arrives the same conclusion regarding the book- and chapter-divisions 
that work. 


Mr. Pantin’s remarks the Benedictine chapter statutes (Chapters, xiii). 

Though universal law might occasionally moulded local law, e.g. Lat. 
Cone. 51. 

argument that the early Mainz canons precede the Third and Fourth 
Lateran Councils because they express the same ideas different words, seems 
quite inconclusive Hauck makes the early date appear probable for entirely different 


reasons Die angeblichen Mainzer Statuten von Theologische Studien 
Th. Zahn dargebracht, 83). 
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sarily two sets canons, one dubious, one certain, may 
both have drawn upon unknown original. solution the 
problem depends always the existence some external evi- 
dence—quotation from reference the canons—and this 
often lacking. The problem dating canon may lead 
sometimes question its authenticity, and for settling this 
question the character the surviving manuscripts important. 
One must remember the habits copyists compiling useful but 
unofficial reference-books, adding notes and references the 
canons they copied, illustrating provincial law with constitu- 
tion from their diocese. 

Turning the state the texts, one reminded the problems 
which confront Professor Woodbine his study forty-six manu- 
scripts Bracton’s Legibus. too points the evidence for 
many missing manuscripts but the case Bracton’s book most 
the copies were made within century the original, whereas 
the thirteenth-century canons were being copied for two hundred 
years and more. Like the copyists Bracton, those who com- 
piled the collections English canons seldom followed one copy 
right through the series. One cannot assume, therefore, having 
collated two texts Oxford 1222 and found them alike, that 
the accompanying texts Lambeth 1281 must belong the 
same family. Only few cases have more than one scribe 
been employed the body collection, but there often evi- 
dence that scribes had several different exemplars. This in- 
dicated such phrases istam constitutionem sub 
meliore forma posterius Hec constitutio sequens est constitutio 
Johannis Pecham secundum aliquos libros’, Westmonasterii 
vel Lambethe, anno domini 1270 aliter Further confusion 
introduced into the family history the rubricators, who 
naturally not always follow the first scribe’s exemplar, but 
use another copy their own imagination composing suitable 
titles and chapter headings. 

The editor these constitutions has face the task 
classifying these many texts; and modern canons criticism 
prescribe course action for him. should arrange his 
texts families, and establish the relation these groups 
one another and their archetype original. Then, the 
archetype original does not emerge any one manuscript, 
should compose his edition from the readings those texts 
which are nearest the archetype. 

For the preliminary process classification Dom Henri 
Quentin offers method which has been applied with highly 
interesting results the Vulgate texts the Old 


Octateuque (Collectanea Biblica Latina, vi), (Rome, 1922); and the same writer, 
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involves the complete collation portion the work; 
examination the exceptional variants, and the agreements 
pairs all témoins multiples’; and finally 
classification these latter variants groups three, search 
instances which two the trio are found never 
agreement against the Assuming the production 
conflate text these lines ideally desirable when auth- 
entic original survives, have yet decide whether circum- 
stances permit its production. the risk some repetition, 
the following facts must taken into account. 

the literary works which Dom Quentin applies his 
method, there great likelihood that many copies were made 
from the original. is, therefore, reasonable hope that the 
original the archetype the existing texts may reached 
through the construction genealogical tree one, two, 
three branches. Dom Quentin does indeed each case achieve 
this fairly simple arrangement. And these instances the dis- 
tinction between original and archetype, upon which insists, 
undoubtedly great importance for right approach textual 
criticism. But the conciliar legislation does not conform nicely 
this arrangement. original and archetype are probably 
The canons were transcribed numerous copies im- 
mediately upon publication, and have deal with descendants 
perhaps many copies there were bishoprics and great 
religious houses throughout the province. 

The variant readings are extremely numerous: has been 
noted, copyists cared very little for the precise wording the 
original. But these variants not provide the right data for 
classification. these texts, written within century two 
the original, having restricted vocabulary, expressing fairly 
familiar concepts commonplace terms, there was seldom any 
occasion for scribes far astray. long list unique vari- 
ants does not assist the inquiry, the exceptional variants are 
numerous enough useful, but the variants témoins mul- 
are for the most part unsuitable for classification. 
overwhelming majority the sort described Professor 


Where and are never found agreement against (expressed the equa- 
texts represented one the following figures 


Dom Quentin postulates archetype differing from the original when ob- 
viously false reading found all texts; but the conciliar material the original 
may responsible for the error (cf. the mis-dating the regnal year the canons 
Lambeth 1261, see Part this study). 
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Woodbine non-determinative and Dom Quentin’s principle 
must upheld: ‘dans choix des variantes retenir pour 
classer les manuscrits, faut garder que les particularités 
sans intérét pour les copistes’.2 None the canons 
great length—not longer than the first seven eight chapters 
Genesis—and very few the common variants can utilized. 
The material work upon therefore meagre. 

Further, may noted that Dom Quentin relies each 
copyist introducing the average number variants.* But 
the conciliar texts, least, this certainly not suggested 
the statistics unique variants. 

Coming apply this method classification the actual 
texts, find the natural consequence these facts. The 
sixty texts Oxford 1222 may chosen for the experiment. 
The construction concordance and the selection exceptional 
variants reveal some close relationships. But when proceed 
further classification groups three, the zero equation 
necessary for positive result (AB does not appear. 
rather let say that, while cannot attempt all the 34,220 
groups three contained sixty texts, not obtain the 
zero equation the groups which appear most likely yield 
that result, except cases where other data have already given 
the same information. This after all precisely what might 
expected. have seen reason suppose that many the 
families are only related with each other through the original 
and most the variants are ones which may recur any point 
the pedigree, through careless alteration, occasionally 
through correction’ the copyist’s reference another text. 

The comparative exactness Dom Quentin’s method (and 
even only claims certitude non absolue mais morale 
89)) does not carry the inquiry very far. are confronted 
with many families and ascertainable connexion between 
them. Does our material offer any other data upon which 
base classification 

There seems infallible method bring light the 
original, cast-iron rule replace that which Dom Quentin 
relies. But our texts certain the canons contain least 
one valuable clue classification besides that verbal variants. 
The arrangement chapters set canons differs the various 
texts, and classifying the form the texts arrive 
grouping which once agrees with the grouping verbal 
variants and adds further particulars. cautious comparison 
these families may arrive their inter-relationship. The 

See Bracton, Legibus Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. Woodbine, seqq. 

critique, 65. But here Dom Quentin’s strictly objective method 
demands estimate the objectivity the copyist, and can hardly contended 


that all copyists were alike their desire and ability correct their original. 
Op. cit. pp. 88-9. 
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principle propounded eighteenth-century critic adopted 
several readings that the best which best explains the origin 
all the and the results can checked the application 
the verbal tests discussed above. There can question 
scientific accuracy the method, but some results can claimed 
highly probable.? 

Once pedigree has been composed, the editor ready 
embark the preparation text. Dom Quentin has been 
fortunate resolving the genealogy the Vulgate texts into three 
branches only, all derived from single lost archetype. From the 
heads these three traditions reconstructs the archetype, 
accepting the authority two against the third cases dis- 
crepancy. This method cannot applied the councils. The 
genealogy form does not place any extant manuscript direct 
relationship with any other: only relates the two families 
which the manuscripts respectively reconstruct the 
lost parent-text all the manuscripts must considered, for all 
may derive from the first parent through lost generations. 
Furthermore, when the classification form there 
guarantee the purity one line against another: line 
which the form has changed ten times may preserve better text 
than tenth copy the form the original. Finally, con- 
structing conflate text are faced with the question which 
often worried medieval electoral bodies: the choice maior 
vel sanior pars any use rule conduct 

Our conclusion opposed the construction conflate 
version. The texts can perhaps classified, but not with certain 
accuracy. the other hand, are not bound down any 
one text, Friedberg was editing the Corpus Iuris Canonici 
for ascertainable text alone has, ever had, the force 
law. seems best select manuscript which belongs 
early generation the family-tree, print with only such 
alterations are required make sense where the scribe wrote 
nonsense, and give select collations from other families. 
details the method must naturally vary according the state 
the texts. The edition will not present the reader with the 
original nor yet the will not pretend more 
than provide the reading one manuscript out many, manu- 
(nevertheless) which has the merit belonging early 
generation. The apparatus will only notice variants which 
modify the meaning the canon. CHENEY. 

Griesbach, cited Quentin, op. cit. 31. 

For the application this method see the discussion Oxford 1222 Part 
this study. 


Dom Quentin (op. cit. 103): Mes généalogies s’appliquent non aux manu- 
scrits eux-mémes, mais aux types transmission texte qu’ils représentent 
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The Constables Bordeaux the Reign 
Edward 


history Gascony and its administration particular 

interest the reign Edward III, owing the important 
part played the province the Hundred Years’ war, and owing 
the still rather obscure period its partial independence under 
the Black Prince. The chief Gascon officials Edward I’s 
reign have received detailed attention from Monsieur Bémont, 
who, the introduction the third volume Gascon 
has given biographical sketch all the Seneschals and 
Constables Bordeaux. Professor Tout has made list the 
same officers for the period Edward II,? but far 
know nothing similar has been done for the reign Edward III. 
may interest, therefore, consider the men who held 
the important office Constable during this period, show 
the sort officials usually employed, and give some idea 
the scope their activity. 

The Constable Bordeaux was the head the financial 
administration the duchy, and together with the Seneschal 
owed his appointment the king himself. This privilege 
choice Edward III never gave up, except for the short period 
the Black Prince’s rule, and even the most important lieutenants 
and captains sent out royal representatives had only the power 
appointing more subordinate offices. 

the Ordinance 1322 which organized the administration 
read that the Constable Bordeaux was 
receive the accustomed salary, that was render account 
the king all the issues the duchy, and that receivers 
should appointed there except such the Constable would 
answer for his peril. Finance was, therefore, the main busi- 
ness this official, but was far from being his only occupation. 
The men appointed were generally great experience and im- 
portance, and they were employed embassies, boards 
arbitration, and even, exceptional cases, actual warfare 


Charles Bémont, Réles Gascons, iii. Paris, 1906. 


Tout, Place the Reign Edward English History, Manchester, 1914. 
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but they were always subordinate the Seneschal and had 
pay out money his command, the advice Seneschal 
and Council. 

The accounts which were presented the English exchequer 
give fairly clear idea the Constable’s financial responsibility. 
These accounts was supposed present person for audit 
but 1330 this business was put the hands the Controller 
and various occasions the Constable was excused from 
attendance, account weighty affairs the duchy which 
demanded his presence.? First all had give detailed 
account the issues the duchy. These comprised certain 
number rents, not very great amount, and chiefly from 
houses small properties Bordeaux itself the neighbour- 
There was royal property other parts the province, 
but rule the Constables seem have sent the accounts 
found the accounts the Controller, John Guitard (1329-30), 
where the exits from Landes, Agen, Périgord, Saintonge, and 
Marmande are included with the other receipts and records 
have been preserved for Saintonge, Bigorre, and Rouergue for 
the year 1361-2. The Seneschal Saintonge stated that nothing 
was paid for cens and rent that year, owing probably the 
war, which said had caused much Bigorre 
there were few corn rents and Rouergue cens was 
partly given money and partly addition rents 
there were occasionally payments captennia dues for pro- 
tection and good many offices tolls were let out farm, 
and these were occasionally added the sum total 
But there great variety this from year year. 
The different Constables also kept their accounts rather differ- 
ently, and they are not easy compare consequence. Some- 
times tolls are noted separately. Thus 1340-1 the tolls 
St. Macaire amounted £550 7s. ld. Bordeaux money, and 
wine coming down the Dordogne Libourne £1430 10s. 


1Gascon Rolls, Ed. III, 11. 1344 also was the Controller, Bernard 
Brocas, who was ordered present accounts once. 

allowed hurry back and send accounts substitute. Cal. Pat. Rolls, May 
1359. John Stretle render accounts substitute was too busy 
come himself. 

Accounts, 101, 166/5. these amounted £61 4s. 6d. 
Bordeaux money. 101, 166/12, 1340-1, £114 8d. 

101, 166/1. 101, 176/2. 101, 176/3. 

101, 176/8. Fillongleye’s summary the Black Prince’s accounts the 
provincial receipts are always reckoned. Collection générale des documents 
Frangais qui Angleterre, Paris, 1847. 

101, 168/8, 1350-1. Firm and rents together amounted £1317 6d. 
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other times such tolls might let out farm. far the 
largest item the accounts, however, was the sum received from 
the customs Bordeaux, which were extremely profitable. 
They consisted the great custom, the issak small custom, 
killagium, due new ships, guagia for the casks, and the 
customs Libourne, which were always reckoned separately. 
(Libourne had the privilege trading directly with England.) 
There was also custom exacted honey both Bordeaux 
and Libourne. The duty known the parva Roiani 
was, rule, let out farm, given reward for service.! 
the sum total receipts given £15,408 17s. 10d. B., 
which the customs wine provided £14,310 18s. ld. But 
the highest sum ever reached was when they amounted 
£35,147 13s. 5d. The £2268 6s. sterling 1354 might 
calculated roughly representing £11,341 14s. 7d. the money 
the country. The rest the receipts varied very much from 
year year. Sometimes there were emoluments collected 
from the provost the Ombriére, from the profits seals and 
counter-seals, and the seals hostages, but other times these 
were private hands, and held money rent, even gift 
without Frequently new money was coined, and the 
royal income was increased the profits the mint for gold 
and silver money. There were also some fines and profits 
justice, occasional proceeds sales, and these items occur 
fairly regularly amongst the issues the duchy. From time 
time, however, help had sent out from the English ex- 
chequer, though this was most frequently time war, and for 
military wages. could not any case looked upon 
part the regular income. 

All this must have meant great deal elaborate work, 
and the Constable had receive and audit all local accounts, 
and make much could from the duchy was 
often seems have been heavily indebt. was, indeed, very 
hard for the Constable reckon anything like fixed 
when lucrative lands, tolls, and offices were frequently given 
away, much money had taken from them pay for 
arrears salary and wages armed This was especially 


1E. 101, 179/14, 1373-5. Nothing, because Amanieu Mote held gift 
the prince. 

101, 166/5. 101, 166/12. 

101, 166/1, 1329-30. Exits seal were given for life the Controller, John 
Guitard. 101, 167/17, 1352-3. John Brocas was given the office seal and 
counter-seal for life without making any payment. Thomas Colle was executor 
seals without payment. 176/6, 1361-2. The small seal produced 8d. 179/14, 
1373-5. Seal and counter-seal rented for £360 seal hostages for £160. 

5E. 102, 167/3, 1341-3. great number places paid nothing because they 
were the hands the French, wasted the French, given individuals. 
Nothing from Buch, Bourg, Gosse, Senhac, Barsac, Libourne, Bastides Mont 
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the case after time war, and became very serious indeed 
towards the close the reign, when the total sum from receipts 
was extremely Whatever his receipts might have 
been the Constable was obliged pay out vast sums money 
year year, with some help has been seen, but often with 
only the hope that allowance might made for the deficit 
the English exchequer. Some the expenses were fairly con- 
stant, and the usual salaries settled advance, but the amount 
additional expense, not only for war, but also for ambassadors 
and messengers time peace, and the endless gifts made not 
only the king and prince, but also the Seneschals must 
have made budgeting completely impossible. The result this 
seen the constant claims for arrears wages, and payment 
old debts, and every Constable either death retirement 
seems have left heavy reckoning his successor. When 
money paid the sums given are constantly said part 
payment salary debt, though was often impossible 
produce the whole sum. 

The actual items expenditure are far more regular than 
those receipt. First came always the expenses the royal 
chapel the castle Bordeaux. Very modest these expenses 
were, varying from 18s. 1329-30,? £47 3d. 
the chaplain being paid 15d. Bordeaux money 
day, 3d. sterling. Then follow elemosine, generally rather 
small gifts some religious house and the expenses the 
exchequer treasury Bordeaux, which entailed the purchase 
every year certain amount parchment and similar neces- 
sities. The payment ministers and councillors and allowance 
for the liveries themselves and their clerks come then 
follow number so-called necessary expenses for the king’s 
business, the shape sending messages, the expenses 
judicial officers and others; extra expenses (forincice), which 
might anything from important embassies watch and ward 
Afrique and Montpazier, and other places occupied the French. Herbage the 
Landes value because war. Guidonage cows coming this herbage given 
away the king, but value because war, 167/17, 
from provostship Ombriére, because Stephen Romyton holds and held gift 
earl Lancaster for life without paying anything. Office defects court 
Gascony nothing because given for life Arnold Garcy St. Jean. Toll St. 
Macaire given Nigel Loryng for life. The provostship Blaye Amanieu 
ania the court nothing because given the prince. Custom Royan given away 
the Seneschal, &c., 

1The total receipts are not always calculated, and the different moneys use 
made comparison difficult. rough idea them can, however, obtained. 166/2, 
1340-1. Receipts amounted £6420 6s. sterling 170/20, 1350, £6803 sterling 
179/8, 1372-3, only £1265 19s. 8d. sterling. 


101, 166/5, 1334-5. the house Garde Dieu, £30 B.; 170/20, 1354. 
The king’s alms were 28s. sterling, etc. 
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castles, and the purchase victuals wages men-at-arms, 
both horse and foot restoration lost horses, repairs castles 
and fortifications, and long lists gifts made the king, 
his lieutenant occasion, and also the Seneschal. These 
items occur with almost complete regularity, and must have made 
very formidable demand the revenue the duchy, especially 
there seems have been means knowing advance 
what costs would have incurred. The king sent his letter 
the Constable demanding such and such payment, else the 
Seneschal and Council notified him what money must put out. 

these items those dealing with wages and salaries are 
particularly interesting, they give idea the rank and 
standing the different officials, from the Seneschal the top, 
with salary £500 sterling £2000 the money 
the janitor the castle Bordeaux 12d. day Bordeaux 
money. The salary the Constable remains constant throughout, 
4s. sterling day 20s. Bordeaux money and addition 
sterling for robes for himself and his clerks. There one 
instance, time the money the country was very much 
depreciated, when the accounts speak his being paid 20s. 
Bordeaux money, 3s. 6d. sterling but the close the reign, 
when this depreciation was its worst, was still paid the 
value the 4s. sterling, which equalled 30s. nigri day, and had 
£105 that money for liveries.* 

The Constable’s salary did not any means cover his ex- 
penses, any more than finance represented the whole his duties, 
and had apply the exchequer for the wages men-at- 
and for his expenditure when going embassies, 
travelling round the country look into the condition towns 
and Constable might recalled England inter- 
view the king and his Council, and give them information 
Paris look into matters concerning the might 
sent with the Seneschal see the forfeiture rebels’ 
and much other business. 

101, 166/11, 1338-9. This £2000 tournois explained equivalent £2500 
Bordeaux money. 101, 180/9, 1373-5. When the money the country was 
very much depreciated the £500 sterling was equivalent £3700 nigri. But the 
sterling value always maintained. 

101, 176/6, 1361-2. 101, 179/14, 1373-5. 

101, 170/19, 1352. £80 Constable for wages men-at-arms for Blaye 
and for men-at-arms and archers for himself. 179/14, 1373-5. Paid Constable 
for men-at-arms and archers. 

5166/5, 1334-5. Constable for twenty-six days outside Bordeaux 
with great company horse and foot visiting castles and fortresses, 50s. day. 
For necessary expenses above his wages, £375 &c. 

Gascon Rolls, Ed. III, 13, 1344. 


inquires into misdeeds officials, and removes them when necessary, &c. 
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His work was doubtless both arduous and vitally important, 
although the amount did, and the responsibility thrown upon 
him depended some extent upon the character the man 
holding the office. Some were obviously more valuable than 
others, and were, therefore, entrusted with specially onerous 
business the king. This seen very clearly the case 
justice. Every Constable seems have shared with the 
Seneschal some authority over judicial sentences but when 
John Stretle, doctor laws, held the office, not only 
took part ordinary business, but was constantly put 
commissions nominated the king settle 
difficult cases, those appeals which had been made him 
England.2 When 1370 the Curia Superioritatis was estab- 
lished for the hearing appeals the country itself and giving 
final decisions, the Constable was amongst those named mem- 
bers, and his presence was considered 

obvious that for post this importance the king had 
choose really able man, and possible one who had already 
received some sort training business home. Thus the 
Constables were generally clerks, very often lawyers, and always 
men considerable standing and reputation. The one rather 
exceptional appointment was made 1334, when, after the 
death John Travers, Genoese merchant seaman, Nicholas 
Usus Maris, was made Constable Bordeaux. Such case 
was not wholly without precedent, Edward had nominated 
Amerigo dei Frescobaldi the same office 1309 but appears 
that never went Gascony person and allowed his duties 


Rolls, Ed. 12, July 1331. John Travers and the Seneschal 
inquire into behaviour officials. Jbid. Ed. III, 1363. case con- 
cerning had been tried before the mayor, the Constable Bordeaux, and the Seneschal. 
The sentence was disputed and appeal made the king. Ed. III, 
John Wawayn, one the commissioners settle the quarrel between Bayonne and 
Labourd. 

Ed. Appeal was made against the sentence John 
Stretle. Jbid. Ed. II, 16. John Stretle, doctor laws and Constable 
Bordeaux, with two others look into appeal against the sentence Arnold 
Plassans, concerning house Bordeaux. 10. Together with Gerald 
Podio, judge appeal, inquire into complaint made that the prince and Seneschal 
had created too many serjeants-general. With two others hear appeal 
about aubergade said taken unjustly the prince Soule. Ed. III, 10. 
John Stretle and the mayor Bordeaux look into the complaint made the men 
and women Blanquefort against the canons and chapter Bordeaux. 
John Stretle and Peter Aymeri hear all appeals sent Edward king France. 

first Curia Superioritatis has mention the Constable member, but 
the office seems have been vacant the time. Later Wykford and Rotour were 
both specially appointed members. Gascon Rolls, Ed. June 1370. 
Curia established Saintes. Court consist the archbishop 
Bordeaux, the bishop Poitiers, religious men St. Seurin and St. Maxent, the 
chancellor Aquitaine (abbot St. Maxent), Florimond Lesparre, Berard Lebret, 
Gme. Larchevesque, Louis Harcourt. Ed. III, The Constable always 
one those present. 
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performed substitutes, and badly performed that. 
Partly, perhaps, because this unfortunate precedent, and 
partly because was obviously unusual appointment, number 
nobles pledged themselves for the good conduct Nicholas, 
and swore that would serve the king faithfully and present 
accounts other Constables had Three years after 
took office, however, Nicholas was made vice-admiral the 
fleet sent out for the defence the duchy,? and was allowed 
have his brother, Antony, his lieutenant and keeper the 
But Nicholas was very active official. There 
one full account sent the exchequer his name went 
about the country with large retinue see the condition 
the and was given £200 for good services quite early 
his career.6 was also employed treat with the Genoese 
about the payment certain money,’ and seems have 
communicated with the doge Genoa and promised (in vain) 
protect Genoese ships from the depredations English 
other Constable was better trusted, judge 
the amount money sent out him from the English ex- 
chequer, and his whole family appears have served Gascony 
acting official who handed over the treasure and papers all 
kinds the next Nicholas was, however, ex- 
ception. The majority the Constables were clerks and learned 
men. John Weston had been Constable the 
London before taking and was probably the same 
John Weston who was made Controller the exchequer 
1343 for good services beyond the There rather 
curious episode connected with this Constable, 1328 
September) certain John Mautravers was commissioned 
arrest him, because, instead having gone the duchy, 
was still England, and about abscond with the king’s 
This was possibly found out mistake, only 
few days later John Mautravers was commanded not arrest 
molest the Constable, the king wished him hurry off 


Ibid. January 1337. 

101, 166/5. Compotus Nicholay Usus Maris, 11. 


Cal. Close Rolls, April 1341. 

Antony his lieutenant. Paschalatus his son had present his accounts, and 
was also receiving wages for services Penne and Puymirol. Gascon Rolls, 
was command armed men, being himself paid 4s. sterling day. 101, 167/3, 
15, domicellus wages for self and armed men. Rymer, ii. 957, 
Usus Maris command galleys. 

Gascon Rolls, Ed. III, Cal. Close Rolls, March 1323. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, September 1343. September 1328. 
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without delay and September was appointed one 
the king’s proctors treat with Bernard Ezii and the Count 
and was given protection for two years 
was about start for 

The next Constable, Peter Galicien, had already played 
some part political life during the reign Edward II, when 
was sent embassy the king Aragon and was 
also made the king’s treasurer the that must 
have had some knowledge the country before becoming 
Constable. usual with the clerics the time held Church 
preferments well business posts, and was this time canon 
This canonry, however, exchanged with papal 
permission 1329 for one The king 1330 was 
very anxious have him made but this never seems 
have been done, although did become papal chaplain 
and canon Salisbury,® but elected change this position 
for benefice Agen, where remained after longer held 
the office Constable, for appealed for compensation because 
the French had overrun his lands Gascony, and late 1334 
his clerk was going over take the accounts had kept 

Most these Constables held number Church appoint- 
ments, and looks though the king was glad compensate 
them for their services this means instead raising their 
salary Gascony. Thus Peter’s successor, John Travers, was 
both places. John Wawayn was canon holding prebends both 
Hereford and besides being rector Braunspath 
the diocese John Stretle gave 1354 
chapel Blaye for canonry and prebend where 
later became dean and John Charnels was given dispensa- 
tion hold two benefices with the cure souls together with 
the canonry and prebend Colwich 

Although the appointment the Constable was the hands 
the king, there were occasional emergencies when the Seneschal 
had take action. Thus when John Travers suddenly 


Close Rolls, September 1328. Pat. Rolls, September 1328. 
September 1328. Cal. Close Rolls, March 1324. 


Cal. Papal Registers, June 1329. 


Rymer, ii. 796, August 1330. The king wrote both the pope and the cardinals 
asking for this. 


Cal. Papal Reg. Id. August 1331. Cal. Pat. Rolls, September 1334. 
Cal. Papal Reg. Kal. April 1329. Ibid. Kal. July 1332. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, January 1330. Cal. Papal Reg. Kal. July 1344. 
Kal. September 1354. Close Rolls, November 1368. 


Cal. Papal Reg. Id. March 1351. 
John Travers was good example the hard-working official his best. 
had been connected with Gascony Edward reign. From 1323-4 acted 
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Oliver Ingham made temporary arrangement with Thomas 
Greysochen, who was doing some sort financial work 
Gascony,! and who appealed for suitable people look into his 
accounts, which must have been rather difficult make satis- 
factorily the spur the moment.? 

still more unusual crisis arose 1351, for John Charnels, 
then Constable, collected body armed men fight for the 
king, and falling into the hands the enemy Ste. Foy, 
was kept prisoner for 160 During this period the 
work was put the Seneschal into the hands William 
Pomeraye, canon Salisbury and Exeter, who held the 
office from November 1351 till July The unlucky 
William seems have got into some trouble over the accounts, 
for 1362 the Seneschal, John Chevereston, was distrained 
exchequer answer for the emoluments the duchy 
during the absence the real Constable. The Seneschal ex- 
plained that had appointed William Pomeraye Con- 
stable letters patent under the king’s seal used Aquitaine 
which was his keeping, that the said William took the emolu- 
ments, and that John himself did not interfere any way. The 
exchequer, therefore, agreed summon William their presence, 
but said, there were arrears that could not made good, 
William was kept the Fleet prison till could find the 


Apparently, all must have been well, for the exchequer 
has excellent example accounts kept William 
Pomeraye, regens the and also find that 
was one the executors the will Henry, duke Lancaster, 
later the same 

John Wawayn was another Constable who died office, 
but had long illness and was carried London and 


Controller (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. April 1324 became Constable Bordeaux 
for the first time (Tout, Place Ed. When Albert Medici became Constable 
1327 remained keeper the Treasury. After that home England 
took active part judicial work, and was put commissions Yorkshire, Suffolk, 
Sussex, Cumberland, and the Channel Islands (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1329, passim). 
was very active Gascony during his second constableship. audited the ac- 
counts the mayor and jurats (Gascon Rolls, Ed. 3); inquired into the 
goods felons (ibid. 4); and was for three years provost Blaye (ibid. 9). 
His sudden death left him the king’s debt, and eventually his land Holborn 
Close Rolls, June 1350) and the town Garstang Lancs. (ibid. September 
1362) were handed over compensation. 

Rolls, Ed. III, Ancient Petitions, P.R.O. 14388. 

101, 170/19. 101, 170/12. 

Cal. Close Rolls, June 1362. 101, 170/12. 

Cal. Close Rolls, November 1362. 

John Wawayn was member important ministerial family and had been 
frequently employed the king before going Gascony. 1329 and 1330 was 
commission treat with the king France (Cal. Pat. Rolls, September 1329 
December 1330); and 1336 was member the king’s Council and received 
salary £20 (ibid. December 1336). After 1343 was Gascony, and 
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had very good lieutenant the person Walter Weston, 
already experienced clerk his brother John, trouble seems 
have ensued. 

John Charnels, who had the misfortune made 
prisoner war, was king’s clerk considerable importance, 
and had already played active part the organizing 
the foreign wool 1338 was temporarily treasurer 
was keeper the Great Wardrobe.* This office only held 
for short time, was often abroad, although 1345 
was allowed let his clerk, John Nesfield, discharge the 
office his December the same year was 
called late 1346 had appear before the king 
and council answer certain but that was means 
unusual those days, scarcely any official seems have escaped 
accusations some time another. would appear that 
John left Gascony when gave his office 1353, and did 
much judicial work was probably who was one 
the executors Henry, duke Lancaster’s and 
1364 had become canon 

John Stretle, who twice held the office Constable, was 
one the most distinguished these officials. was D.C.L., 
and have already seen, frequently employed judicial 
matters. After his first short period office suffered arrest 
for certain excesses said have been committed him when 
His appearance before the king and council pre- 
sumably ended acquittal, since never seems have been 
out favour. was superseded Constable 1361, but 
evidently stayed out France, where was called king’s 
and 1362 was made chancellor for Prince 
Edward, office which held till the close 1366.12 may 
have returned England after this time and resided Lincoln 
where was 1368 the king let him off certain debts 


the and was still being sent embassies 
the same 


busy come person present accounts (Gascon Rolls, Ed. 12); 
1347 fell ill and William Weston was appointed his lieutenant. The exchequer 
accounts have very interesting description his funeral. died London after 
illness six weeks. His body was carried Braunspath and buried with con- 
siderable ceremony March 1348 (E. 101, 167/14). 

Pat. Rolls, October 1328. was receiver money from King’s wool 
over seas, under the control Master John Wawayne. 


Cal. Close Rolls, April 1328. Cal. Pat. Rolls, October 1344. 
Ibid. July 1345. Ibid. December 1345. 

Cal. Close Rolls, June 1346. Pat. Rolls, passim. 

Cal. Close Rolls, July 1351. Gascon Rolls, Ed. 


Cal. Pat, Rolls, May 1366. still called chancellor. 
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William Farley, who succeeded Stretle, had but short 
period office died September 1362, having worked 
till the day his Farley had been important 
clerk England. had held the office keeper the Ward- 
robe from November 1359 till resigned November 
went several times with the king beyond seas, and had 
apparently been out France before becoming Constable. His 
death was followed rather curious arrangement. From 
September when died till December the office seems have 
been the hands regens—Roger Fulcandi*—but 
December 1362 the king put the whole business the Con- 
stableship into the charge the Controller, Bernard 
gave him power appoint his own Controller, and paid him for 
the work day, which the valuation given the 
accounts works out 8s. 9d. sterling day, far more than any 
Constable had received Whether this was com- 
pensate for the fact that never received the title, because 
well doing the work Constable was commissioned 
look into arrears due the king, remains mystery; but 
probably Edward felt could not make wholly new appoint- 
ment when the prince was have the rule the duchy and 
choose his own officials. Prince Edward did not appoint Bernard 
the post, but John Harwell (afterwards chancellor) was his 
first He, 1366, was succeeded Alexander Dalby,’ 
and when Dalby died office the work was done 
series until the king once more took over the 
duchy and appointed Robert Wykford The office was 
then handed over him John Ludham, only known 
treasurer Aquitaine, but who had been paid the usual Con- 
stable’s wage 4s. sterling 

John Harwell was another example the frequency 
pluralities. had the reservation archdeaconry Corn- 
wall was made archdeacon Norfolk grant 
afterwards parson Brustede, and archdeacon 
Worcester and was called archdeacon Berkshire 


1E. 101, 176/6. Tout, Administrative History, iii, 224. 

101, 176/6. Gascon Rolls, Ed. 

102, 176/20; 101, 177/3, 1363-4. The accounts Bernard state that 
each réal equivalent sterlings. 

Black Prince’s Register. P.R.O. Excheq. R., Book 278, 1362. Roger 
Fulcandi, lieutenant the Constable give the office John Harewell. 

Arch. Hist. Gironde, xxxiv. 196. Dalby the Constable was giving receipt 
the men Agen. 

Fillongleye’s accounts, Delpit, 137. 

Alan Stokes, John Carleton, John Ludham. 

Gascon Rolls, Ed. III, 101, 179/8. 

Cal. Papal Reg., Id. November 1349. Pat. Rolls, March 1351. 
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After had held with apparent success the offices 
Constable and Chancellor Gascony, Harwell was raised 
the bishopric Bath and Wells whilst still Aquitaine,? and 
the king gave him all the temporalities his absence was 
too busy come England, whilst the prince received his 
fealty. The new bishop also illustrates the curious way which 
these officials seem have fallen and out trouble. 1371 
was declared letters patent that, whereas the king’s 25th 
year had been outlawed the king’s suit the county 
Cornwall for non-appearance before the king answer 
appeals, and other matters procured him derogation the 
king’s judgement about his presentations the archdeaconry 
Cornwall, the king now pardoned him the said outlawries and 
contempt, and granted him the forfeited 

Alexander Dalby, the prince’s last Constable, seems have 
been more obscure than most the holders the office. Prince 
Edward evidently intended advance him more important 
positions, for 1366 find that petitioning the pope 
appoint Alex. Dalby, dean St. John’s, Chester, the see 
Bangor. The request was evidently unsuccessful, for the pope, 
with unusual care, asked had sufficient knowledge Welsh 
preach it, and the matter seems have gone 

Robert Wykford, member the family Wickford Hall 
Sussex, was fellow Merton and doctor had 
been given prebends and and was 
archdeacon Winchester the same His short office 
Constable ended his appointment archbishop 
and the following year became chancellor 

Richard Rotour, the last Constable the reign, who continued 
his office under Richard II, should celebrated, for nothing 
else, for the beauty his accounts. They are kept mag- 
nificent register, beautifully written, and adorned drawings 
and designs several the They show, however, that 
this time the revenue from Gascon sources was con- 
siderably reduced, and that the Bordeaux money was seriously 
depreciated. 

The Constable had, course, various assistants help 
him the work, receivers and collectors tolls, well his 
own private clerks, whom apparently paid himself, the 
accounts only mention the money received for their liveries. 
might even, apparently, appoint the provost the 


Papal Reg. Kal. July 1366. Cal. Pat. Rolls, February 1368. 
November 1371. Papal Reg. Kal. May 1366. 

See the article Dict. Nat. Biog. Cal. Pat. Rolls, April 1362. 

Ibid. November 1368. Ibid. November 1368. 


Cal. Papal Reg. Kal. November 1375. 


Cal. Close Rolls, July 101, 180/9. 
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the king’s castle Bordeaux, and was told that this office 
should always given The most im- 
portant financial official, however, next the Constable, was 
the Controller, and the king seems have frequently appointed 
this office, although was not one those especially reserved 
for him. The Controller kept the counter-roll the accounts, 
often went himself with them the and must have 
had full knowledge the whole business the Constable, even 
had final authority. His salary was, however, much 
smaller received 2s. sterling day (instead the Constable’s 
4s.), and sterling for robes. This remains the same all through 
the period until when the office was held Richard 
Fillongleye, and received much 3s. 4d. sterling day 
and £60 Bordeaux money for his liveries but the following 
year William Holcombe was once more paid the old 

Far the most important Controller the period was Bernard 
Brocas, brother that John Brocas who was Edward 
II, and very dear friend was uncle the better-known 
Sir Bernard Brocas, the friend and companion the Black 
appointment the office was curious and 
little unfortunate. read the Gascon Rolls that 
July 1330 the king, ‘for the good services John Brocas 
has granted his brother our dear Master Bernard the office 
Controller our castle Bordeaux for this office 
had been given the previous year John Guitard—also for 
life exact position must have been complicated. (Edward 
frequently made the mistake granting the same office two 
people, and had get out the best way could.) 
any case find Bernard re-appointed Controller May 1334, 
but only have the office when John Guitard Some 
arrangement must, however, have been reached, for was paid 
the salary Controller while John Guitard remained 
the duchy councillor, and was constantly employed 
Another false move was made behalf Bernard 
1331, for was that year made the king registrar (scrib- 
arius) the Court Gascony, despite the fact that the post 
was already filled Arnold Bosco, alias This 
time Arnold’s appointment was revoked and £500 compensation 

each year Englishman. The Constable see that this observed, and choose 
suitable knights for the office. 

101, 179/14. 

the Brocas family see Montagu Burrow, The Family Brocas Beaurepaire, 
London, 1886. 


Accounts, passim. Gascon Rolls, Ed. III, 
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paid him;! and Bernard presumably took the work, 
although 1332 find him getting leave absence for two 
years and finding his own When became Con- 
troller still seems have retained his office registrar, for 
time least, and received £16 year scribarius 
addition his salary was apparently absent 
once more the following year, for 1335 Thomas Greysochen, 
who had been temporarily Constable, was but 
only held the post for one year. Bernard was again re-appointed 
1336,5 and from this time until was given the functions 
Constable 1362 was continuously office. rather 
curious, however, that when Nicholas Usus Maris 
was presumably busy with the fleet, and Antony, though ap- 
pointed his lieutenant, may not have arrived, Bernard not only 
presented the accounts himself, but called himself the lieutenant 
the Constable, and paid himself the Constable’s salary 
4s. sterling However, when Antony was keeping the 
accounts the Controller had contented with his old wages.’ 
The exact position Bernard when the prince actually arrived 
was rather unusual. The office Constable was given John 
Harwell, but the old Controller remained Gascony Receiver- 
General for the king, apparently collecting dues solely for him 
and not for the prince, and his clerk Mauguen, whom had 
appointed Controller, called Controller for the king, not for 
the 1365 Bernard was back England, presenting 
these final accounts the king’s revenue the exchequer, and 
further mention him occurs Rolls Accounts 
probably never returned the duchy. Professor Montagu 
Burrows says that died but has given reference 
for the date. Bernard Brocas was one the most striking 
examples unlimited holding ecclesiastical preferments. 
His work Gascony must have been fairly exacting, but never- 
theless was rector the church St. Nicholas Guildford 
was canon and canon Wells, and had pre- 
bends Hova Villa and When this last canonry 
was bestowed upon him, was stipulated that should give 
his church but later was allowed keep 
account his building the chapel St. Catherine 


Ibid. Ed. III, 101, 166/11, 1338-9. 

7E. 101, 167/1, 1341-2. 101, 177/3, 

Family Brocas, 185. Papal Reg. Kal. January 1344. 
Kal. June 1346. Kal. January 1345. 


Jbid. Kal. June 1351. Bernard Brocas, canon Wells, confirmed the 
prebend St. also has canonry Winchester, prebend Hova Villa, 
prebend Hastings, the new royal chapel Westminster, canonry Salisbury 


with expectation prebend, the church St. Nicholas, Guildford, and another 
benefice out England. 
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This was indeed formidable list preferments for one also 
occupied Gascony, and the duchy, besides being controller 
and registrar, called one the accounts keeper the 
The seal may perhaps have been the hands the 
registrar the court, for until the duchy became principality, 
mention made name chancellor, though the office 
was one those decreed the Ordinance The prince 
always had but not, would appear, controller. 
Possibly the work was done one his treasurers but there 
still very little information for the period his personal rule, 
and there may have been officials whom have record 
present. other Controller occupied the post for any length 
time. Fillongleye only seems have held the office for one 
year. was succeeded William when Wykford 
was Constable and 1376 Thomas Myton was 
made 

The amount extra business frequently undertaken 
the Constable, the possibility summons England, besides 
the occasional-appointment embassies and boards arbitra- 
tion, meant that for most them was necessary not only 
have clerks and controllers, but also regular lieutenants. 
seems rather strange that these lieutenants never appear have 
been promoted the actual office, though many cases they 
were very important and very useful people. Walter Weston 
was lieutenant for his brother and later for John Wawayn. His 
services were rewarded 100s. yearly from Henry, earl 
Lancaster, and was also made canon Chichester 1330 
later was given prebend the Chapel St. Stephen the 
Palace Antony Usus Maris, who acted, 
have seen, for his brother Nicholas, was fully important 
the Constable went various embassies and journeys 
political moment with the Seneschal, and 1351 was sent 
Genoa, maintain the covenants lately entered upon with 
the seems have been successful this, and 
have made treaty between the king and the 
became eventually surveyor and keeper the exchanges 
London, with full powers arrest any The other 
lieutenants were less well-known men. William Stel acted for 

1E. 101, 172/2, 1357. 

Rymer, ii. 991; cf. Ancient Petitions, 14187. Complaint was made Walter 
Weston that, whereas had been granted the office scribarius the court 
Gascony, and although every one that office had the guard the seal and all the 
emoluments, now the Seneschal had taken and half the emoluments from him. 

John Stretle, John Harwell, the bishop Périgord, the abbot St. Maxent. 

101, 180/9, November 1376. Cal. Papal Reg. Id. June 1330. 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, January 1350. May 
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John Charnels, but was not, have seen, allowed take 
his place when was imprisoned William Grantham was ap- 
pointed lieutenant for John Stretle and after William 
Farley’s death, Roger Fulcandi was regens for the time.* 
When Bernard Brocas was given the responsibility for fulfilling 
the Constable’s duties, had Peter Maderan his lieu- 
Richard Rotour, when took office 1375, seems 
have brought his lieutenant, John Fareday, with 

The Constable had his treasury exchequer Bordeaux, 
where his business was transacted and money payments were 
made but does not appear have been anything more 
the exchequer England had full financial responsibility. 
also had appoint memorandarius guard the 

The Constable was naturally very closely bound with 
Bordeaux, and had good deal intercourse with the mayor, 
that reign appointed the king, and almost always 
1331 was told audit the accounts the 
mayor and though how far always did this does not 
appear. often acted with the mayor important business, 
both the town and the duchy but the most striking action ever 
taken Bordeaux was when case emergency and the 
Seneschal together actually appointed mayor themselves, 
the person Sans Pommiers, leading Gascon 
The king confirmed their appointment later, but Sans had 
only short period office and was soon replaced English- 
The fact shows, however, that the two chief officials 
had considerable independence, and this instance certainly 
prompt initiative. 

The financial difficulties the Constable must have been 
considerably enhanced the great variety the value money, 
and the different coinage used. made his reckoning the 
money account rule; that is, pounds, shillings, and 
pence but these might either the money Tours, Bordeaux, 


1E. 101, 172/1, September 1357. 101, 176/6, 1361-2. 

101, 176/20. 101, 179/14, 1375, July. 

Accounts, passim. Money was paid out scaccario Burdegalae 

was paid 12d. day. 

Bordeaux the reign Edward III: John St. Philibert, the 
Englishman Guillaume Sans Pommiers, John Insula Lisle, Reginald 
Biskele, William Stury, Thomas Ros Dowesby Lincs., Arnold Savage, Robert 
Ros, John Molton. 

Gaston Rolls, Ed. III, 

Ed. May 1333. After the death John St. Philibert the 
Englishman, our dear Seneschal, Oliver Ingham, and the Constable, John Travers, 
advice the council our duchy, have letters patent made our faithful 
Willielmus Xancius Pomirius mayor the said city. approve this. 
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the sterling money England. pound sterling was gener- 
ally worth tournois and Bordeaux money but this could 
not always reckoned upon, and the end the reign the 
which Rotour calculated were less value than the money 
formerly The temporary Constable, William 
Pomeraye, kept his accounts écus, and tells that 
one écu was worth 3s. 4d. sterling.2 According Hewlett this 
coin, the was struck about 1339, and was the value 
3s. 4d., but thinks that went out These accounts 
(dated 1351) seem make that unlikely, suggest later 
date issue. 1352 and 1354 the still mentioned 

| 


occasionally, but only worth 2s. 8d. The réal 
which Bernard Brocas was paid 1362, was coin minted 
the Black Prince, and its value given 2s. 1ld. sterling.® 
Bernard Brocas, drawing accounts for the king, 
makes his reckoning regularly sterling money but for the 
most part payments were reckoned the money Tours 
Bordeaux, more frequently the latter. 


LIST THE CONSTABLES BORDEAUX THE 
REIGN EDWARD 


John Weston, February 1327-3 September 
Peter Galicien, September 1329-2 January 1331. 
John Travers, June 1331-16 December 1334. 

Nicholas Usus Maris, December 
John Wawayn, September 1343-11 March 1348. 

John Stretle, April 1348-12 September 1350. 

John Charnels, September 1350-18 January 1353. 
John Stretle, January 1353-1 July 1361. 

William Farley, July 1361 his death, September 1362. 
John Harwell, July 1363-1366. (Exact dates uncertain.) 
Alexander Dalby, 1366 his death, 1368. 

Robert Wykford, March 1373-16 April 1375. 

Richard Rotour, April 1379. 


101, 180/9, 1375-6. £500 sterling was said equal £3700 nigri. 

101, 170/12, 1351-2. 

Hewlett, Anglo-Gallic Coins, London, 1920, 34. 

101, 170/19, 170/20. 101, 170/3. 

these same accounts, tells that the money the country, 
guiennois was worth 3s. 4d. sterling, mouton sterling, and noble guiennois 
5s. sterling. 

The dates given are those appointment. The acting official often had con- 
tinue long after this date, until the newly appointed Constable was able come over 
and take his work. 

died this year, but the exact date uncertain. acting 
handed over the office. 
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The Influence the Earls Pembroke 
Elections, 


was secret contemporaries Charles I’s reign that the 
two earls Pembroke, William, the third earl, and his brother 
Philip, the fourth earl, were men whose influence was strong 
elections. Clarendon his History wrote that the puritan 
party the time the elections for the Long Parliament had 
wrought upon the earl Pembroke, whose interest many 
places was great that many burgesses were chosen his 
recommendation that Sir Thomas Gardiner, though person 
near trust with that earl and promised place was 
disappointed seat Windebank wrote the 
king September 1640 urging that the Lord Chamberlain (Philip, 
fourth earl Pembroke and Montgomery) and others who had 
places parliament their disposal should treated 
reserve them for the king, parliament should 
There has, however, been modern investigation Pembroke’s 
parliamentary This neglect must ascribed least 
part the fact that none the letters other papers these 
two earls are extant the Wilton collection calendared the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and letters from either earl 
are only rarely found. But evidence the strength the 
erbert interest elections found elsewhere, the re- 
turns themselves, the State Papers, and other collections. This 
evidence rarely consists letters requesting instructing 
boroughs return the nominees the earls, though there are 
one two examples this kind. is, however, such kind 
that permits probable but not certain inferences drawn. 
the first parliament Charles several Pembroke’s 
friends and dependents obtained seats. these the most notable 
was Sir Benjamin Rudyard. Rudyard was close friend and 
frequent companion the third earl and his and 


History the Rebellion, ed. Macray, 1888, 218. 

Clarendon State Papers, ii. 123. See also Cal. Papers Dom. 
vol. 468, no. 61. 

Gardiner once mentions the fact that Sir Benjamin Rudyard owed his seat 
Portsmouth the first parliament the third earl. Commons’ Debates for 1625, 
Camden Soc. 1873, ed. Gardiner, 11. 

Sidney Papers, 125; Cal. State Papers Dom. 1611-18, vol. 93, no. 149; 
ibid. 1617-23, vol. 120, no. 82. 
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probably this relationship that Eliot refers when says that 
Rudyard was ‘in use and estimation with some great ones 
Rudyard was 1625, had been 1621 and 1623-4, the 
member for Portsmouth. There among the State Papers 
letter from Rudyard Nethersole, February that 
throws some light Rudyard’s attitude towards his seat and 
the character elections Portsmouth. not yet certayne 
usuall place Portsmouth brother Harrington [Sir William 
Harrington] Lieutenant there, whoe desyred soe late, 
that all Lordes Letters weare sent out before.’? should 
noted that, Professor Gardiner pointed out, Pembroke was 
captain the castle Portsmouth. 

Besides Rudyard, the earl’s two secretaries, John Thorough- 
good and Michael Oldsworth, and his steward, Sir Thomas 
Morgan, were among the members the commons. Thorough- 
good was son William Thoroughgood Grimstone, 
Norfolk, who had been commissary the bishop 
had been favoured Pembroke early 16234 and 
was co-tenant with Pembroke Moor 1625 sat 
for Shaftesbury. Pembroke was lord this borough, with 
which and his family waged long struggle for increasing 
control during the first forty years the Two hundred 
acres land were owned him and his mother,’ and 
seems probable that many those who took part the election 
were thus the earl’s Michael Oldsworth was divine 
whose influence was valuable when favours were sought 
Earl William his was son Arnold Olds- 
worth, Kt., Bradley, Gloucestershire, sometime Clerk the 
1625 Oldsworth sat for Old Sarum his fellow- 
member was Sir John Stradling the poet, who was Pembroke’s 
neighbour and tenant Glamorgan, and whose cousin (whom 
Sir John succeeded) had been very friendly terms with Henry, 
earl Pembroke, the third earl’s early Leland’s 

Negotium Posterorum, ed. Grosart, 69. 

Publ. Rec. Off., State Papers, 16/20/23. 

Visitation Middlesex, 1663, printed Phillips, 1820, 34. 

Cal. State Papers Dom. 1621-3, 503. 


Wilts. Inquis. post mortem Charles Brit. Record Soc. 100. 

Mayo, Records the Borough Shaftesbury, passim, especially pp. seqq. 

Ibid. 59. 

The franchise lay with the mayor and burgesses and perhaps also the consent 
the commonalty was necessary. (This latter claim was made 1647, and Miss Taffs 
considers that the number signatures appended the 1621 writ seems corroborate 
it. Borough Franchise the Seventeenth Century, M.A. Thesis, London, 1926.) 

Cal. State Papers Dom. 1623-5, vol. 169, no. 16; ibid. 1625-6, vol. no. 83; 
Laud’s Works, vi. 583. 

Maclean, Memoirs the Family 41. 

Clark, Cartae quae dominum Glamorgan pertinent, vi. 2181, 2190. 
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time Old Sarum was said decayed, and James had refused 
ratify bill designed secure parliamentary representation 
for the county Durham the ground that ‘some decayed 
towns, Old Sarum, must first deprived their members 
before this desire could The borough was probably 
the control Pembroke and the earl 
Robert Cecil, earl Salisbury, died 1614, seized the castle 
Old Sarum and its appurtenances,? but Pembroke was tenant 
the manor The membership for the borough 
reflects both influences, though Pembroke’s seems have been 
the stronger. Sir Arthur Ingram and Oldsworth re- 
presented the borough, 1625 Oldsworth and Stradling, 
Rudyard and Oldsworth, Oldsworth and certain 
Christopher the Short Parliament Edward Herbert 
and Sir William Howard were its members, and the Long Parlia- 
ment Robert Cecil and Edward Herbert. 

The members for Downton the first parliament Charles 
were Edward Herbert and Sir Clipsby Crew. Pembroke held 
the tenancy Downton from the bishop and 
Hoare asserts that Herbert owed his election the third 
Edward Herbert, the later Solicitor-General, was relation 
Pembroke’s and appears have acted lawyer the fourth 
Although there nothing else show what were his 
relations his great kinsmen, this seems warrant Hoare’s 
conclusion. Sir Clipsby Crew was son Sir Randall 
Bagg asserts letter mentioned later that Crew owed 
his seat the parliament Pembroke, but this there 
evidence. 

Wilton Pembroke’s steward, Sir Thomas Morgan, son 
Welsh gentleman, Edmund Morgan had 
colleague first Sir William Herbert and later, when Herbert 
elected serve for Montgomery county, Sir Thomas Harrington, 
whose family were related the Herberts Sir 
William Herbert was cousin the third the 
earl Kellie wrote that quarrel had arisen between Buckingham 
and Pembroke over gentleman usher’s place the privy 
chamber, Buckingham supporting one candidate and Pembroke 

Cal. State Papers Dom. vol. 167, no. 10. 
Hoare, Hist. Mod. Wilts. vol. vi: Old and New Sarum, 194. 
574. 
are letters from the earl Salisbury Keightley among the Salisbury 
MSS. 
7G. Clark, Limbus Patrum Morganiae, 298; Strafford’s Letters and De- 
spatches, ii. 85. 
Dict. Nat. Biog. sub Sir Randall Crew. 
Clark, Limbus Patrum Morganiae, 318. 
Memorials Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 28. 
Clark, Limbus Patrum Morganiae, 285. 


Sir William Herbert, his Wilton was the home 
the Pembrokes. were lords the manor and both 
Thoroughgood and Morgan were among the while one 
mayor was described once Pembroke’s The Mont- 
gomeryshire seat, says Professor Neale, was virtually the pocket 
the Herberts Montgomery until the Long Parliament.‘ 
clear from Professor Neale’s account the 1588 election that 
the Herberts had sometimes face considerable opposition 
Montgomeryshire elections. was probably secure himself 
the unpleasant contingency defeat the county election 
that Sir William Herbert secured his return for the Wiltshire 
borough well. 

list Pembroke’s friends the commons should probably 
completed the name William Price, the member for 
Cardiff, who was almost certainly nominee Pembroke. 
Pembroke held the lordship the manor, and constable 
the castle appointed the who were judges the court 
record and returning officers The William Price 
who sat for the borough this parliament was probably the 
William Price who was Pembroke’s tenant Glamorgan, and 
firmarius the manor Kegerwen for Pembroke 1610.° 
must also remembered that William Coryton, Eliot’s friend, 
who was Pembroke’s vice-warden the stannaries Cornwall, 
was member this parliament. The question his relation- 
ship Pembroke will discussed below. 

letter from Philip, earl Montgomery, relating this 
parliament extant among the Queenborough records and has 
been Montgomery was evidently angry the neglect 
the corporation elect his nominee Robert Pooley, gent. 
every way able discharge greater trust than happily might 
betide him from that Corporation, you had made choice him 
according the tenor and meaning said letters’. Mont- 
gomery threatened the corporation that whensoever your occa- 
sions shall need furtherance would found Your friend 
according your behaviour this and the 
The threat was successful and Pooley was returned. 
Queenborough’s 1626 charter was granted with the consent 
Montgomery, who was constable the castle the 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Supplem. Rep. MSS. Earl Mar and Kellie, 189. 


Visitation Wilts. 1623, Harl. Soc. 1882, 63. 

Inscription Wilton Church, quoted Hoare, Hist. Mod. Wilts. vol. ii. 
Branch and Dole, 124. 

Ante, xlvi. 228, Three Elizabethan Elections. 

Wilts. Inquis. post mortem Charles Brit. Record Soc. 99; Webb, Local 
Government, the Manor and the Borough, 

Clark, Cartae Glamorgan, vi. 2175. 

Arch. Cantiana, xxii. 183. This letter referred Miss thesis, before- 
mentioned. 


Cal. State Papers Dom. 1625-6, 471. 


the second parliament Charles several Pembroke’s 
friends were again members but what even more interesting 
that there extant letter from James Bagg that tells 
what that gentleman knew surmised about Pembroke’s in- 
fluence the commons. among the Conway papers the 
Public Record Office; was printed full and 
summarized with some inaccuracies the Calendar State Papers 
Domestic.2 was evidently sent Buckingham undated, 
but was written after Lord Cavendish’s accession the earldom 
Devonshire March 1625/6, which mentioned, and while 
the events the second parliament were still fresh Bagg’s 
memory. The probability that was written soon after 
the beginning the session, for Bagg implies that Buckingham 
still counted Say among his supporters, and unlikely that 
Buckingham can have retained this impression far into the session, 
certainly not after the sharp passage between the two 

Bagg not reliable witness was too anxious obtain 
Buckingham’s favour, and any statement his must treated 
with the greatest caution. the other hand, his account 
his interview with Coryton and the details this that gives 
have convincing what more important, his statements 
are several points supported other evidence. 

The whole letter concerned with political affairs. Bagg, 
the end Oxfords parliament and the beginninge 
this into consideracion comes the conclusion that the Earle 
Pembrooke, trusting the assent the publique doth appeare 
publiquely rather strangers then Sir Benjamin Ruther, 
Sir William Harbert and others his, and your owne ministers 
and your knowne enemies his waye hath beene made against 
you’. far Pembroke’s rivalry with Buckingham con- 
cerned Bagg says here very little that new. Tilliéres, the 
Venetian ambassador, and the earl Kellie all refer the enmity 
between the two, and there are many instances friction between 
But Bagg’s next statement more arresting, for claims 
that Pembroke has means placing’ divers burgesses, 


and that more readylie the solicitation William Corrington, his 
vice-warden, his deputye lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum, whose hand 
(as himself hath acknowledged me) delyvered his Lordshipp the 
Burgeship Lostwithiel, for Sir Robert Mansfield, which indenture 
have seene, and fynde that the body wrytten one hand, and 
Sir Robert Mansfield Knight vice-admirall England, another pen. 


Notes and Queries, 4th Ser. 325. 

Cal. State Papers Dom. Add. 1625-49, vol. 523, no. 77. 

Elsing’s Notes 1624-6, Camden Soc. 1879, 194. 

Memoirs, 1863, 97; Cal. State Papers Ven. 1625-6, 139; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Supplem. Rep. MSS. Earl Mar and Kellie, pp. 233, 237. 
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would not surprising find that Pembroke’s influence 
Cornish elections was very his power lord 
warden the stannaries was There other 
evidence Coryton Pembroke’s agent these matters, but 
would the most likely person, view his office, act 
that capacity, and significant that this was not the last 
time that was charged with election malpractices. 1628 
Bagg again made accusations against his conduct, but this time 
connexion with the county 1640 Coryton himself 
admitted sending blank indenture Moreover, 
Bagg’s allegation the Lostwithiel writ borne out. There 
were two writs for Lostwithiel the 1625-6 parliament. 
one found the name Reginald Mohun the same handwriting 
the rest the writ. the other Mansell’s name found 
handwriting totally different from that the rest the 
Since Mansell and Pembroke were both Glamorganshire men 
and had been associated together early 1612 the Muscovy 
and East India Companies for discovering the North-West 
and obtaining the patent for the manufacture glass 
would natural for Pembroke Mansell this favour. 

Bagg asserted that Mansell was not the oniy nominee 
Pembroke sitting for Cornish borough, but that letter was 
directed Coryton from Mr. Thoroughgood the name the 
Earle Pembrooke for the placeinge Sir Francis Stuart, Sir 
Robert Mansfield, Sir Elipsias (sic) Crew and Mr. William Murrye, 
and one name more, for five sure they were number 
far Stuart concerned Bagg’s evidence supported 
that Meddus, who mentions the friendship that existed between 
Pembroke and Stuart. May 1626, Stuart was out favour 
for his part the second parliament Charles and his dis- 
missal from court was ordered. Pembroke was bidden inform 
Stuart this, and according Meddus ventured make 
representation Charles, telling the king that 


Sir Francis Steward was man whom his father [James loved well 
any man the court England; that himself [Charles had done 
him much honour; and trusted him far; that was one his own 
blood and that might receive great service from him, and therefore 
humbly beseeched his majesty send him reason also his discharge. 


1G. Lewis, The Stannaries, Harvard Econ. Studies, 1908, pp. 86, 90. 
Cal. State Papers Dom. 1628-9, 27. 

Notestein, Journal Sir Simonds Ewes, 1923, App. 536. 

219/40, Cornwall bundle. 

Arch. Cambrensis, 4th ser. vi. 37. 

Cal. State Papers Dom. 1611-18, 288. 


Stuart was son the earl Moray, and thus cousin the Shaw, 
Bk. Knights, 158. 
Birch, Court and Times, 97. 
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trace any relation between Pembroke and the 
who (so Bagg asserted) owed their election him. Murray 
was the later earl Dysart. The writs reveal that his name and 
that Crew are handwriting different from the rest the 

Bagg’s next suggestion concerns the member for Shaftesbury. 
You maye pleased take notice tells Buckingham, that 
Dr. Turner for Shaftesburie, place which Mr. Thorrowgood 
his Lordshipp secretarie (as have hard) was chosen who being 
elected for the Towne Derby, did relinquishe that, and Turner 
admytted.’ This Dr. Turner was the member 
forward March the six articles against Buckingham which 
moved Charles protest the commons. Wood, his 
has life him that extraordinarily accurate far can 
checked Turner’s will and the certificate his doctorate.* 
Gardiner says that Turner was man note’ apart from 
his delivery the articles against Buckingham, but was 
frequent and most outspoken speaker the Forster 
quotes Sanderson, Alas, poor doctor, did but gape and have 
this clamour put into his but Bagg’s suspicions 
his dependence Pembroke have hitherto passed unnoticed. 
Bagg’s guess, however, seems have been pretty shrewd one, 
though was based not knowledge Pembroke’s power 
Shaftesbury, which the printed records prove, but merely the 
knowledge who the members were. Turner does appear 
have been the Pembroke circle, for his will, which dated 
April 1639, Philip, Lord Herbert, son the fourth earl 
Pembroke, the earl Carnarvon, the same earl’s son-in-law, 
Sir James Palmer, one Pembroke’s Glamorganshire tenants, 
and Selden are named the executors. 1633 the earl 
Carnarvon and his wife were granted license alienate land 
Sir Benjamin Rudyard and Samuel Turner, doctor medicine, 
who thus become joint These details taken together, 
make seem that Bagg’s hints had foundation fact. 

Bagg next suggested that Sir James Fullerton owed his seat 
Pembroke. Fullerton was the member for Portsmouth. His 
lordshipp’s power government there makes conceive was 
made him.’ impossible tell whether this mere 
surmise not Rudyard’s reference his usual seat Ports- 
mouth and Pembroke’s office the town give some probability 

219/40, Cornwall bundle. 

Wood, Fasti Oxon, ed. Bliss, 1815, col. 303. 

Turner’s will was proved December 1647 (P.C.C. 245 Fines). The certificate 
his doctorate Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1729. 
Gardiner, Hist. England, 1603-40, vi. 76. 
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Forster, Sir John Eliot, 499, Pat, Roll, Car. (2610), fo, 
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Bagg’s statement but connexion between Fullerton and 
Pembroke has come light save that suggested the personal 
relationships the former. 

connexion with this, Bagg pointed out Buckingham 
that Fullerton, Lord Cavendish, and Coryton were united family 
ties. 


observe that Sir James Fullerton speakes nothinge but with that, 
thect, [sic] the Lord Cavendishe while was that House, was the 
abettor all that faction; his neereness Fullerton you knowe, and 
Currington with that familie well esteemed for the Lord Bruice his 
wief Currington’s wief her neece, and that house often resorts. 


The genealogies support Bagg’s all these men were 
closely was probably well enough known 
Buckingham that the Cavendishes and Pembroke were very 
friendly terms. William, earl Pembroke, said have dined 
the night before his death with Christian, countess Devon- 
shire,? and such his poems have survived were her posses- 
Bagg finally concerned with Eliot. 


Another Lords perceave is, viz. the Earle Pembrooke’s whoe 
himself reported Sir Edward Seimour last, upon 
knowledge Sir Richard an]d deputie lieutenant Cornewall, 
[died] and that with soe much complement (as Elliott told 
[sir] Edward Seimoure) was distraccion how divide himself, 
betweene your Grace and the Earle Pembrooke. But whom hath 
wholly given himself your Lordshipp can judge. 


This statement Bagg’s not entirely without foundation. 
Eliot did make application, through his cousin, Pembroke for 
the office deputy-lieutenant copy Eliot’s letter the 
subject among the State Papers; the letter was presumably 
seized with Eliot’s other papers the time his imprisonment 
May, and the king found sufficiently interesting retain 
But hard believe that Eliot was ever ‘in 
distraccion’ how himself’ between Pembroke and 
Buckingham. Eliot was western man, whom Pembroke 
and his power the west would well known, and Pembroke 
would the natural person turn to, Eliot had withdrawn 
himself from the number Buckingham’s adherents. would 


was the uncle marriage Lady Lord Bruce’s sister was the 
wife Lord Cavendish and Fullerton was Lord Bruce’s stepfather. See Cornwall 
Visitations, 102; Devon Visitations, Harl. Soc. vi. 55; The Complete Peerage, ii. 351-2, 
iv. 340. 

Birch, Court and Times, ii. 73, Mead Stutevile. 

Poems Wm. Herbert, Third Earl Pembroke, ed. Brydges, 1817, introduction. 

State Papers Dom. 1625-6, vol. 18, no. 68. Endorsed found Sir 
John Eliot’s chamber. This letter referred Gardiner, Hist. England, 
1603-40, vi. 61. 


ready help Pembroke occasion arose not impossible 
that Eliot had secured the election Sir John Stradling for 
St. Germans 1624, for the borough was Eliot’s control, while 
Stradling not known have had interest the district but 
was neighbour Pembroke. would also seek local office. 
Which the country gentry did not the time? All this, 
however, does not mean that Eliot was all under Pembroke’s 
influence the same way Rudyard, Sir William Herbert, 
Turner were. 

must conclude that Bagg was anxious find the cause 
the parliamentary attack that had been launched Bucking- 
ham and found it, where with his local, not national views 
might expected do, the rivalry between Buckingham 
and Pembroke. But coming this conclusion made use 
certain facts that other evidence confirms. There were the 
second parliament Charles about dozen members who 
were connected with Pembroke one way another. 

seems that yet another Pembroke’s secretaries took 
his seat this parliament, certain Taverner who was M.P. 
for Woodstock and 1627-8. Mr. Taverner had been 
Oldsworth’s predecessor some the duties that Oldsworth 
was performing for Pembroke and Montgomery 1631 and the 
the third and fourth earls Sir Peter Since 
know that 1614 the earl Montgomery had pressed the town 
Woodstock, where was steward the royal manors and 
keeper the house and park, elect his nominee,* seems more 
than probable that the Taverner who sat for the town the 
second and third parliaments Charles was also the Taverner who 
was connected with Pembroke. 

Sir Francis Stuart’s election for Oxford University this 
parliament should also Pembroke was chancellor 
the university and may have had influence there. 

letter from the mayor and commonalty Salisbury 
also interesting connexion with the elections for this parliament. 
The town had received requests from both Pembroke and Sir 
Robert Heath, the attorney-general, elect the nominees 
these respective gentlemen, but both requests were politely 
refused, the grounds that the town’s local needs made local 
representative Probably this appeal Salisbury, 
which 1572 had told his father that henceforward elections 
should ‘in the only nomination and election this house 


Cal. State Papers Dom. 1631-3, vol. 194, no. 62; see also ibid. vol. 193, no. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1044. 

Whitelocke’s Liber Famelicus, Camden Soc. 1858, 40. 

Hoare, Hist. Mod. Wilts, vol. vi.: Old and New Sarum, 349. 
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was not usual Pembroke’s part but know from letter 
Rudyard’s Nethersole that Pembroke was this election 
‘exceedingly streighted for 

the third parliament Charles the situation had changed. 
Buckingham had made determined attempt secure Pembroke’s 
support, and marriage alliance had been arranged. some 
extent the elections reflect the change. Turner, one the 
duke’s most uncompromising opponents the last parliament, 
who was rumoured have been active inciting opposition 
the forced loan,? longer sat. Portsmouth, which had pre- 
viously returned least one and perhaps two Pembroke’s 
nominees, now returned two men who were connected with 
Buckingham. Coryton had been deprived the office vice- 
warden the stannaries the request Buckingham, urged 
but secured his election for the shire after what was, 
according Bagg, active election What Pem- 
broke’s attitude towards this election was does not appear 
probably disapproved since sent the train-bands and 
their officers the election presumably secure the overawing 
the popular candidates 

Sir Francis Stuart, spite his disfavour court, was 
not deserted Pembroke. and Pembroke’s other friends, 
Rudyard and Sir William Herbert, again took their places, 
did his three secretaries and steward. Edward Herbert was 
again member for Downton, Sir Robert Mansell sat for Glamorgan- 
shire, and William Murray for East Looe, whether with Pembroke’s 
help not have means knowing. 

When the Short Parliament was called Philip, earl Mont- 
gomery, had succeeded his brother the earldom Pembroke 
but not all his brother’s parliamentary interest. The fourth 
earl was not chancellor the University Oxford, nor was 
captain the castle Portsmouth. Sir John Danvers, who was 
related the Herberts kept his seat for the uni- 
versity the Short Parliament, but lost the elections for 
the Long Parliament, and the members for Portsmouth for both 
parliaments appear have been quite unconnected with Pem- 
broke. The members for Queenborough also show trace 
Herbert influence either parliament: the Hales were local 
men and John Harrison was Aldcliffe Hall, Lancaster,’ and most 


State Pap. 16/20/23. 

the interesting letter from Mead Stutevile November 1626, Birch, 
Court and Times, 171. 

State Pap. 16/36/37. 

Cal. State Papers Dom. 1628-9, 27. See infra, 255. 

Memoirs the Danvers Family, 1895, 293. 
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probably quite unconnected with the Herberts. The return 
Michael Oldsworth for Salisbury should noted, however 
ably Pembroke had succeeded this time securing the support 
the corporation for his nominee. Salisbury’s 1631 charter had 
been granted ‘ad humilem requisicionem predilecti perquam 
fidelis consanguinei consiliarii nostri Philippi Comitis Pem- 
brochiae Montgomery Sir Henry Vane’s return for Wilton 
will considered later. 

Evidence relating the Long Parliament fuller and more 
interesting. Clarendon’s account Sir Thomas Gardiner’s dis- 
appointment has been noted, has Windebank’s note that 
Pembroke should approached the king’s behalf. The re- 
turns show that such approach must have been fruitless, for 
not only were Pembroke’s secretaries and friends returned 
usual, but Dr. Turner again took his seat, spite Charles’ 
previous anger against him. note among the State Papers for 
October 1640 throws some light Pembroke’s relations with 
the court party among some notes Windebank 
ceedings the king’s absence find ‘the Lord Chamberlain 
threatening Secretary glimpse the attempts 
made secure Pembroke’s favour given letter from John 
Nicholas his son Edward. The elder Nicholas was steward 
Pembroke’s. writes, was all last week and part the 
week before Wilton. The Earl Pembroke came 
Thursday. There great shuffling for burgesses for the 
parliament.’ 

The returns show the result this Turner was 
elected. Sir Edward Herbert, now was, again sat for 
Downton: evidently his acceptance office under the Crown 
had not lost him Pembroke’s favour. Sir Henry Vane, should 
noted, was returned for Wilton, fact that needs some explana- 
tion. The identity the previous members for the borough 
does not lead suppose that Wilton was sufficiently in- 
dependent Pembroke return person whom had not 
nominated. But Pembroke was already suspected court 
why should choose return Vane, council 
this definite answer forthcoming. Vane, however, had been 
sufficiently friendly terms with William, earl Pembroke, 
and his brother early 1631 for him correspond with the 
two earls terms understandable that there 
should friendship between Pembroke and Vane, for both were 
puritan tendencies non-puritan court. 

Hoare, Hist. Mod. Wilts. vol. vi.; Old and New Sarum, 787. 

Cal. State Papers Dom. 1640-1, vol. 464, no. 45. 
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The election Bossiney also interesting. November 

Coryton was accused the house miscarriage the election 
for that town. confessed did bring one Blanck 
indenture and that hee did put names therin. But confesseth 
not who they December Geoffrey Palmer reported 
from the committee privileges that the election had been made 
reference the returns found that Sir John Clotworthy, 
one Strafford’s enemies Ireland, was one member and Sir 
Ralph Sydenham the other. Clarendon wrote that the puritan 
party had procured Clotworthy’s election for Cornish borough, 
which fits well with these Clotworthy was also re- 
turned for Maldon Essex, though trace his having 
acre land that county found any the histories 
Essex. looks though the puritan party Essex were 
supporting his election there, but cover the possibility 
defeat Maldon, Pembroke’s good offices had been solicited. 

Consideration the election influence the earls Pembroke 
raises the question their actual influence the policy the 
house commons, question which admits positive answer. 
The third earl himself could not sure beforehand how many 
boroughs would return his nominees. 1625-6 Salisbury 
refused return members his choosing, spite his favours 
the city. 1625 needed the angry letter from Philip, earl 
Montgomery, secure the election his nominee for Queen- 
borough. When 1625-6 Rudyard replied letter before 
quoted, Nethersole’s request for parliament place, was not 
yet certain that was the parliament. there was double 
return Nethersole perhaps would ‘sped’. There were 
rule, however, about dozen Pembroke’s friends the commons 
the first three parliaments Charles 

Their part affairs the lower house gives indication 
any direct influence exercised Pembroke the proceedings 
the house, for few his friends spoke. Rudyard was 
exception generally made carefully prepared speeches, and 
spoke frequently. protested his moderation again and again, 
but was decidedly puritan his religious sympathies, and 
took part the impeachment Buckingham. Turner was also 
frequent speaker the first part the session, though 
after Charles’ anger his six articles spoke far less often. 
was trenchant critic Buckingham. The secretaries 


the third earl and his brother are not recorded having spoken 
all. 


Notestein, Journal Sir Simonds Ewes, 1923, App. 536. 
118. 
History the Rebellion, ed. Macray, 1888, 


INFLUENCE EARLS PEMBROKE April 


Nevertheless, there are some indications Pembroke’s in- 
fluence the house. Only one much importance and that 
more than hint. Gardiner, quoting the Venetian trans- 
scripts, says that some the leading personages court had 
given their guarantee that the attack Buckingham should 
not renewed the third There seems have been 
courtier with many friends the commons who might 
expected have much influence over the lower house 
Pembroke, and since had just been reconciled Buckingham 
seems reasonable assume that and his brother were among 
the guarantors. The promise was effective, and the attack was 
not renewed. 

matters less importance Pembroke’s influence can more 
often seen, especially the second and third parliaments. 
There seems, for instance, reason why the name Sir 
William Herbert’s wife should have been omitted from the pre- 
sentment recusants when others like case were sent 
seems difficult also account for the way which the commons’ 
investigation Dr. Turner’s articles was quietly let 
was connexion with this case that Edward Herbert came into 
prominence took the chair the grand committee con- 
sider Turner’s articles March 1626, though previous 
occasions Wandesford had taken the chair this committee 
and was now present the According Campbell 
Herbert had remarkably great practice lawyer have 
record his speaking the house yet the second parlia- 
ment, and lesser extent the third was chairman many 
the most important committees, and possibly his sudden rise 
accounted for his connexion with Pembroke. 
have one glimpse Herbert’s exercise his power chairman. 
April grand committee when the house was discussing 
the matters brought the king and lord keeper March, 
Goodwin had suggested remonstrance our privileges the 
king. Sir Miles Fleetwood then rose and spoke foreign policy 
and Spanish intentions against the honour the king. 
cording Whitelocke, ‘Mr. Herbert interrups him heere, de- 
siringes [sic] have method observed, and thinkes first 
handled the matter our had been decided 

Gardiner, Hist. England, 1603-40, vi. 226. 

Herbert was presented his wife’s account, but whereas Sir William Alford 


had produce evidence his wife’s and Sir Henry Spiller his servants’ conformity, 
Herbert was not required so. Whitelocke, fo. Commons’ Journals, 

Whitelocke, fo. 74. The commons after various delays had decided deal with 
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own speech the debate. 
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that the grand committee should also consider the explanation, 
delivered and reported the conference Buckingham, Pem- 
broke, and Conway and that explanation had been largely 
concerned with foreign policy, Fleetwood’s speech would seem 
not have justified Herbert’s interruption, and probably the 
chairman was this case giving decided turn the debate. 

the third parliament two matters were brought that 
concerned Pembroke. Coryton complained attempt 
local justices the peace influence the county elections 
Pembroke had sent the train-bands the election, but this, 
says letter-writer the time, hitherto been repressed 
from the public notice the house the working some his 
lordship’s friends, and good reason lest, urging eminent 
person, might make party for his own defence the upper 
house, and breach between Charges were also brought 
against Lord Mohun vice-warden the who had 
succeeded Coryton that post. Though Pembroke had vigor- 
ously upheld Mohun his the select committee, which 
Eliot was chairman, resolved that the fault was wholly Mohun’s 
and did not reflect upon the lord 

instance Eliot’s readiness oblige Pembroke given 
one the letters Port Eliot, and shows how the earl’s 
influence may have been exerted. The letter from Michael 
Oldsworth Sir John Eliot. Oldsworth has presumed yesterday 
invite you some trouble and now readie expose you 
second 


The business which then gave you but hint of, have enlarged 
brief and accompanied that (as conceave) with weightie reasons 
why the House should not entertaine it. When comes second 
reading, please you drawe some them upon it, rather out your 
better armourie that may not receavd. And shall with the like 
willingness serve you happilie any time your occasions shall descende 


lowe require the furtherance Sir your willing friend and servant, 


Whether Oldsworth was speaking for himself his master does 
not appear, but evidently Eliot had expressed his willingness 
help far could. 

The Short Parliament shows trace Pembroke’s influence, 
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and the Long Parliament stronger forces than the influence 
single nobleman obscure the workings this personal factor. 

The two earls Pembroke here considered are many ways 
typical the Stuart nobility. The third earl died with his lands 
heavily mortgaged his secretaries and Their court 
intrigues against more favoured noblemen, their eagerness for 
office, and the way which they sought extend their power 
its farthest limits are also typical the nobility the time. 
Their election influence seems have been more effective and 
more widespread than that any other nobleman, but this was 
only difference degree. Their parliamentary influence 
might thought have strengthened the puritan cause 
actually, however, they seem have owed part that influence 
their puritanism: the Herbert influence the Wiltshire 
county election only becomes clear 1640 when wave puritan 
feeling was sweeping the country. They were merely one 
many elements the opposition Buckingham and Strafford. 

But their connexions with the lower house may perhaps help 
explain the good correspondency that the two houses main- 
tained. Their relationships with members the lower house 
are paralleled the friendship between Bedford and Pym, 
Warwick and Rich, Abbot and Digges. Such friendships are 
clue such problems that which find the second 
parliament, when the morning after the lords had shown some 
dissatisfaction with message from the commons, the commons 
appointed committee alter the recorded message before the 
lords’ message the subject was not know 
whether Turner had talked over his six articles with Pembroke 
before delivered them, not know what bill was that 
Eliot had promised assist Oldsworth. not probable that 
Pembroke laid down any main lines policy. possible that 
talked over with his circle the natural course events, 
and that his opinion, having regard the number proxies 
that held the upper house and the general respect which 
was held, went far with them. 


According Mead left debts behind him above score thousand pounds 
for great part whereof, divers his servants were engaged, who had raised them- 
selves great estates under him’ (Birch, Court and Times, ii. 73). The In- 
quisition post mortem bears out this statement, does also the that Sir Thomas 
Morgan, 7th child and 6th son Welsh squire, had house his own Cardiff 
and built one for himself Rhiwperra (G. Clark, Limbus Patrum Morganiae, 318). 

reading bills was interrupted motion that the order concerning 
Buckingham should reformed (Commons’ Journals, 


Lord Shelburne and British Colonial Policy, 
1766-1768 


HEN, July 1766, Shelburne kissed hands 

secretary state, had already begun acquire 
mysterious reputation. Contemporaries regarded him with cool- 
ness, part, perhaps, due the history his early political 
connexions, the attitude independence which now adopted, 
and his irritating talk measures and not men’; part 
defects character temperament which unfitted him for 
public life. private life, his library, his estates, 
proved himself charming host. became the centre 
small circle radical and inquiring minds. Bowood 
Bentham was spend some his happiest hours. But 
public, painfully aware his deficiencies, and less conscious 
his superiority, Shelburne shrouded himself haughty 
was rarely natural. Previously office had proved him- 
self difficult colleague; and his assumptions superior 
knowledge, his love secrecy, his inordinate ambition, was 

Yet if, Chatham’s utopian’ plan, ability was the 
test fitness for office, Shelburne’s claims could not denied 
and now, Chatham’s ministry, received the reward due 
both his talents and that combination political principle 
and partisan devotion which had dictated his course since, not 
quite three years before, had resigned from the presidency 
the Board Trade attach himself Pitt. His particular 
qualifications for the southern department were rather greater 
than those his immediate predecessors, least far the 
southern secretary dealt with the problems colonial adminis- 
tration. With some these problems was part acquainted 
through his experience the Board, slight that was others 
had long been interested and his opinions, far these 
were known, had gained for him the respect the colonists, and 

Ante, xlix. 241-58. 
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now inspired with renewed confidence some least amongst 
those especially charged with the safeguard colonial 

These opinions, however, were not then sufficiently remarkable 
justify any lengthy exposition now. Shelburne held prevalent 
views upon the nature colonies and colonial trade. was 
distinguished, perhaps, his interest in, and the emphasis 
upon imperial expansion. North America, with the universal 
empire that extended had declared far back 
1762, offered infinite possibilities commercial 
The Romans, said, during the debates the repeal the 
Stamp Act, planted colonies increase their power, England 
her commerce. deplored the raising constitu- 
tional issue the Declaratory Act. Expediency was the test 
policy, expansion the end constitutional 
issues was impatient. While acknowledging the power 
parliament supreme Shelburne, like his friend 
was inclined limit the novel claims parliamentary absolu- 
tism some more old-fashioned, half-realized, principle 
fundamental law. ‘The legislature’, wrote his friend and 
secretary, Maurice Morgann, ‘has the power doing many 
unjust and unequal things. The question what ought 
do. Right and right only ought the measure human 
and short, implied the existence some 
standard political obligation which set bounds the will 
parliamentary majority. 

Compare letters Dennys Berdt, agent for Massachusetts, Charles Garth, 
agent for South Carolina, and Richard Jackson, agent for Connecticut, under dates 
19, September, November 1766, Publications the Colonial Society Massa- 
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(1921), xix. 49. 
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Pitt, December 1765, Correspondence William Pitt, Earl 
Chatham, ed. Taylor and Pringle (1838), ii. 354-5. 
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Morgann, the right and expediency taxing America.] Shelburne 
Papers, William Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Morgann’s view, 
expressed this and other papers hereinafter cited, was that the colonies were not 
constituent parts the empire, but dependencies existing for the benefit the mother 
country. such they were entitled those rights which were the condition their 
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Mississippi Valley British Politics (Cleveland, 1917), 279-80, identifies these 
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The new ministry began with important reform. The 
earl Hillsborough, condition again accepting the presi- 
dency the Board Trade, insisted, with what motives 
not necessary determine, that the Board should reduced 
the position board report upon reference. Even this 
welcome step towards administrative order and efficiency was 
not taken without ominous quarrel, point procedure, 
between Shelburne and Hillsborough, little the former’s ad- 
vantage and heartily Shelburne approved it, considerably 
augmented the business his already over-burdened department. 
Grafton was later able remark, with some justice, ‘Were 
Solomon the situation, should not opinion that could 
through consequence, either now soon after, some 
reorganization seems have taken place Shelburne’s office itself, 
regard the allocation duties amongst the clerks, hours 
attendance, and rules procedure and there was considerable 
change its personnel. Only one Richmond’s staff remained 
with Shelburne and three new under-secretaries were appointed 
Richard Sutton, Lauchlin MacLeane, and Maurice Morgann. 
these Morgann had long been connected with Shelburne, and 
would now seem have been particularly charged with colonial 
business, and MacLeane, whose career less edifying than enter- 
taining, had had some experience American life, only 
apothecary this reorganized and powerful 
department now centred almost the whole colonial business. 
From the reports and opinions which were therein collected, 
and which (frequently regarded more private than public 
papers) now bulk largely the Shelburne Papers, and from 
the correspondence civil and military officials the colonies, 
Shelburne’s colonial policy may fairly accurately gauged. 

large proportion these papers relate the problems 
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involved imperial control that vast region which stretched 
from the Great Lakes the Mississippi and the Gulf Mexico. 
The problems this great valley were exercise over Shelburne’s 
mind peculiar fascination, part due realization 
its enormous possibilities, part the heavy burden its 
liabilities. president the Board Trade had himself 
assisted formulating the western policy government already 
conscious the need regulating Indian trade, land speculation, 
and frontier settlements. the proclamation October 1763, 
the drafting which Shelburne had played part, though only 
minor part, the government had added the principle fair 
purchase Indian lands that temporary boundary line beyond 
which settlement was prohibited. had designed supplement 
the proclamation comprehensive regulations for the control 
Indian Such regulations were outlined the Board 
Trade plan July 1764; but this plan, reason the 
expense involved, was never officially this, and 
other proposals, the new secretary was aware but the autumn 
1766 was not alive the errors and shortcomings the 
proclamation was not familiar with the disturbed and lawless 
conditions the great western area which, 1763, had been left 
void civil The reports civil and military 
authorities America were now convince him that the old 
policy imperial administration and support had broken down. 
the one hand, the endless complaints insufficient authority 
punish crime, maintain order, prevent illicit settlements, 
the reports the activity French traders the Illinois country, 
the tell-tale returns the fur trade, and the gloomy prophecies 
the Indian superintendents, the other, the angry protests 
Canadian traders against such restrictions had been imposed 
upon the trade, the land-hunger frontiersmen, the representa- 
tions land companies, the heavy burden expenditure, and 
the pressure for economy and retrenchment, all these forced him 
devise some alternative system. year was elapse before 
Shelburne had formulated his policy, year which plans were 
criticized, proposals presented, and the various elements the 
problem summarized, and which his constitutional hesitancy 
was increased the scepticism hostility his colleagues, 
and the extensive and contradictory advice which received. 
Not until the early summer 1767 was Shelburne able willing 
give full attention these problems. But the part played 

Ante, xlix. 241-58. 

Plan for the Future Management Indian Affairs, July 1764, New York Col. 
Does. vii. 637. 
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the Mississippi valley British politics, and the history and 
character Shelburne’s western policy, are too familiar! 
warrant detailed consideration here. only necessary 
review some the more significant features. 

Shelburne early began consider the possibilities returning 
the system provincial management the Indian trade, and 
the more novel idea founding new inland colonies. But despite 
the impatience Charles Townshend, who, chancellor the 
exchequer, demanded immediate reduction American ex- 
penses and the withdrawal the troops from the American 
frontiers, and pending thorough investigation into the problems 
land settlement, Indian trade, civil and military expenditure, 
Shelburne refused produce crude and 
the meanwhile attempted uphold existing authorities 
and enforce existing regulations. urged civil and military 
officials co-operate the repression frauds and illicit settle- 
ments, insisted that the Indian superintendents should consider 
themselves under the orders the commander-in-chief—a possible 
source unified policy—ordered strict enforcement the 
proclamation 1763, and approved all measures towards 
running the boundary line between white settlements and Indian 
lands. Merchants and traders were assured that their complaints 
would considered harassed officials urged observe the 
virtues moderation, equity, and Governor John- 
ston, West Florida, Shelburne recalled extreme disapproval 
his Indian policy. 

For the Indians, indeed, Shelburne felt real concern. 


The provinces wrote, can never expect lasting peace with the 
Indian tribes they convince them that they would rather protect 
than destroy them. The traders, for selfish views, have but too much 
succeeded inculcating into the minds these poor people, that nothing 
will satisfy the colonies but their Whatever resolutions 
shall taken this matter wrote the governor Canada per- 
mitting Canadian traders some relief from the restrictions imposed upon 
the trade, ‘it will not the less necessary regulate, the strictest 
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manner, that trade which may carried near the frontiers the 
province, order prevent frauds and violences, which the traders from 
the prospect impunity and speedy refuge among the back settlers 
and inconveniences attending the back settlements and Indian trade have 
principally proceeded from the fraudulent grants and purchases land 


Shelburne was less concerned over the decline the fur trade. 
Yet the policy which was now advocate meant ultimately 
the extirpation these poor people, and the ruin the fur 
trade, consequences which may presumed did not foresee, 
foreseeing, knew not how avoid. 

further explanation this contradiction may lie the 
pressure exerted upon Shelburne financial and mercantile 
interests, possibly combined unholy alliance the pursuit 
dissimilar ends. the one hand, the Canadian fur trading 
organization, way Lieutenant-Governor Carleton, the agent 
the Quebec and Montreal merchants, Fowler Walker, and their 
London correspondents clamoured for free Indian the 
other, traders the Illinois country, particular the 
vanian firm Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, required protection 
against illegal French competition; and the representatives 
various land companies, such the old Ohio Company, the new 
and powerfully supported Illinois Company, and General Phineas 
Lyman’s Company Military Adventurers beguiled the ears 
Shelburne and his secretaries with accounts the advantages 
expected from new inland Franklin availed 
himself the beginnings life-long friendship with Shelburne 
promote the interests the Illinois Company, which both 
and Sir William Johnson, the superintendent Indian affairs 
for the northern department, were members. Lyman and 
Franklin jointly sought the aid Morgann; while the firm 
Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, partners the Illinois scheme, 
and interested besides government contracts, attempted 
gain the support Lauchlin MacLeane means 
Richard Jackson, the influential agent Connecticut, and 
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intimate friend Franklin, used his particular friendship with 
Shelburne, and lent the weight his great contemporary re- 
putation, support both these colonizing schemes and free 
Indian 

Shelburne’s final western policy seems have been framed, 
for the most part, accord with the desires these business 
interests. When, September 1767, length submitted his 
plans his impatient colleagues, his report was based the 
advice Franklin, General James Amherst, who had long 
favoured western settlements, and Jackson; and followed 
Jackson’s reasoning Into the details his criti- 
cisms the policy imperial control, and the plan July 
1764, unnecessary enter. Shelburne took his stand the 
principles laissez-faire and rapid expansion. the one hand, 
the Indian trade could longer bound variety minute 
regulations the other, nothing was more likely preserve 
the dependency and increase the value the colonies than 
facility for the rising generation extend themselves still 
further into the unsettled continent’. The simple system’ 
which now proposed, answer every intention govern- 
ment, and cut off every unnecessary expence was surrender 
the provinces the entire control Indian affairs, subject 
‘such general regulations the Board Trade should think 
expedient retain only the more strategic forts, and es- 
tablish two new colonies the Detroit and the Illinois. The 
care the less important forts, such them were retained, 
would devolve upon the provinces. The expenses the new 
colonies would defrayed the quit 

October these plans were sent the Board Trade. 
Shelburne, however, had again consulted Amherst, who wrote that 
third seat government the lower parts the Mississippi 
should added those intended formed the Detroit 
and Shelburne, therefore, now suggested the establish- 
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ment three, rather than two, new obviously bearing 
marked relation the projects which Amherst, Franklin, 
and Lyman were interested. The Board was required consult 
‘such merchants are most intelligent the North American 
and Indian trade’ well military officials acquainted with 
the continent. the 27th, after hurried preliminary meeting 
the part the Canada Committee the Tennis Court Coffee 
House,? the merchants attended the Board, and desired further 
time consult together. Two days later, meeting the 
merchants and agents, attended Jackson, Franklin, and 
Fowler Walker, they unanimously decided favour Shelburne’s 
plans. ‘The merchants’, wrote Franklin, ‘to man, disliked 
the plan regulating the trade under the 
and doubtless Franklin and Jackson secured their approval 
the colonization schemes the argument that new colonies 
would greatly increase the consumption British 
However this may be, the winter 1767 saw the wreck 
Shelburne’s schemes. The Board, which Lord Clare was now 
president, did not allow itself deceived the specious 
argument that new colonies would promote the interests the 
fur trade; had its doubts about provincial management 
Indian relations. Aware opposition, Shelburne, private 
conversation with member the Board, suggested conservative 
amendment: ‘Suppose the whole management Indians and 
Indian affairs divided whatever regards the direction and 
regulation the trade left the provinces, everything 
regarding Indian purchases, congresses, treaties and boundaries 
remain under the particular direction the superintendants.’ 
But January 1768, more perhaps for political than ad- 
ministrative reasons, the business Shelburne’s department was 
curtailed the creation third secretaryship for colonial 
affairs. Shelburne’s last order regard western policy was 
for the completion that boundary line between white and 
Indian lands, which had been essential feature British policy 
since 1763, which would open some land settlement, but 
which had only part been March the Board Trade, 
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masterly report, swept away the more radical, but retained 
the more conservative features Shelburne’s 
difficult not sympathize with this report. Shelburne’s simple 
system had ignored some the graver problems the west 
and there were great difficulties the way its adoption.? 
had two great merits. Its author had grasped, fully and firmly, 
the inevitable destiny the west. His plan attempted link 
mother country and colonies together common expansion. 
Secondly, framed the apparent interests colonial speculators 
and colonial merchants, gratified the desires of, and threw 
increased responsibility upon the colonists. Possibly these 
means Shelburne hoped relieve the economic difficulties 
the old sea-board colonies, and diverting their attention from 
the strained relationships with the mother country, capitalize 
the interests the empire whole that infant movement 
westward expansion which was soon dominate American life. 

However this may be, obvious that Shelburne’s western 
programme, fully appreciated, must placed relation 
the colonial policy the Chatham ministry 
significance and its. shortcomings are better understood 
consideration those problems colonial policy and that 
conflict opinion, which enabled Franklin write, phrase 
which must not too literally accepted, now 
made one the distinctions party these other 
problems, and that conflict, now necessary turn. 

Already 1766 the sea-board colonies presented scene 
which provincial and continental politics, economic, social, and 
sectional conflicts, clashed and intertwined with imperial. More 
obviously, grave constitutional issue remained stake. Despite 
the Declaratory Act, the claims parliamentary sovereignty were 
still challenged the pretensions provincial assemblies. 

The Mutiny Act 1765, particular, had provided fertile 
source dispute. Though the arrangements force for the 
quartering troops were means satisfactory the com- 
mander-in-chief, who wrote irritably his dependence the 
and whim’ colonial the act question, 
reason the provisions which required the colonists, 
their own expense, furnish the troops, was regarded 
form direct taxation, and provoked great dissatisfaction. New 
York passed act only part complying with these require- 
and similar recalcitrance was displayed later both 
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New Jersey and Georgia. ‘At New York’, wrote Shelburne, 
have made difficulties about quarters, but appears 
that it’s only the remains the storm, and wants 
little good humour and firmness But little good 
humour and firmness failed finish. tactful letter Shelburne 
communicated Governor Moore New York the cabinet’s 
order that the acts the legislature Great Britain must 
obeyed urged Gage make the burden the troops light 
possible. Gage replied that New York was far from over- 
burdened the assembly flatly refused further 

second source dispute was the parliamentary resolution 
for the compensation the victims the Stamp Act riots. With 
this the New York assembly, after struggle, had complied, 
though refused compensate the lieutenant-governor, who had 
suffered Massachusetts, where Governor Bernard 
owned having introduced the subject forcible manner 
the outcome was even less satisfactory. Again 
Shelburne had hoped that little good humour and firmness would 
suffice. had hinted Bernard pursue temperate con- 
duct disdain narrow views, private combinations and partial 
had urged the assembly the affair 
the damages sustained because the opportunity afforded 
their enemies upbraid the administration the gentle 
measures they But passing act compensa- 
tion, the assembly coupled with act indemnity, thereby 
trespassing the prerogative the Crown. for Bernard, 
and the assembly continued course mutual recrimination. 
The Mutiny Act had roused hostility and when Bernard, 
his own responsibility, provided for transport troops which 
had been driven storm the refuge Boston harbour, there 
was high dispute. This, remarked Bernard bitterly, will 
the lieutenant-governor taking seat the council, Bernard’s 
opponents discovered lust for power long suspected; while 
Bernard considered the independent step the assembly ap- 
pointing agent its own have been grossly irregular. 
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bitter letters complained that the source his, and the 
country’s troubles, lay the actions one passionate, violent 
and desperate’ man, James Otis, and the faction’ allied with 
him. The opposition the Stamp Act declared, has been 
made stalking horse take better aim the Royalty 
the Government.’ 

But apart from these causes liberty’, and the graver 
constitutional issue, other serious grievances remained, particularly 
the northern colonies. The Currency Act 1764, prohibiting 
the issue legal tender paper money, however desirable may 
have been respect some colonies, tended intensify the 
already existing currency difficulties and the persistent monetary 
stringency which embarrassed the debtor creditor relationship 
the colonies England. Despite the measures the Rocking- 
hams, the high price sugar remained serious hindrance 
New England trade; and view other trading restrictions 
which remained, the late reduction the molasses duty had 
means completely met the difficulties the merchants. 
Further, the merchants strongly objected the powers the 
vice-admiralty courts; and the restraints which Governor 
Palliser was this time laying the Newfoundland fisheries, 
the New Englanders had particular grievance. February 
1767, Dennys Berdt presented memorial Shelburne 
behalf the merchants Boston who sent petition these 
subjects and about much the same time petition from New 
York arrived, expressed manner which gave great offence. 
The currency question was not adumbrated these petitions, 
because was believed already under 

the trading difficulties the Bay Colony, Shelburne, 
far understood them, was sympathetic enough. his 
instigation Palliser’s instructions were revised, and the affair 
the fisheries satisfactorily favoured repeal 
modification the Currency Act, probably along the lines the 
plan previously suggested Franklin Grenville, establishing 
Loan Office’, whereby paper money would issued 
loan, with safeguards against depreciation, and the interest 
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appropriated ‘the American plan which Franklin 
and others now distrusted and But for impartial 
review these economic grievances the times were hardly pro- 
pitious. While Chatham was retirement, after his fatal 
Bath, Townshend had been holding very strong 
about American taxation, and disclaiming almost 
every word Lord Chatham’s language the and 
now the coincidence the New York petition with the reports 
the Massachusetts Indemnity Act and the continued disobedi- 
ence New York the Mutiny Act gave general offence. Was 
this the requital for the repeal the Stamp Act, the modification 
the Sugar Act, the Free Port Bill? ‘New York’, wrote 
Chatham, has drunk deepest the baneful cup infatuation, 
but none seem quite Shelburne himself was 
very much ‘The infatuated conduct the as- 
sembly wrote, ‘in refusing even present obedience the 
act, precludes, afraid, all considerations the merits 
principles ‘As things stand America, there are 
many considerations cross upon each other, that all the difficulties 
the situation are scarce within the compass stated.’ 
vigorous policy was essential yet New York was not America 
the Mutiny Act was ill-drawn and doubtful principle; and 
all costs precedent should established which may here- 
after turned purposes oppression 

Two papers drawn Morgann reflect opinions Shel- 
burne’s circle. 


the grievance Stamp Act was removed wrote Morgann, 
sound politician would not have left behind irritable thing 
compensation for sufferers, considered criminals those who were 
compensate them. But the demand compensation would most 
but irritate for time. The Mutiny Act may inflame. wonderful 
that the legislature Great Britain should commit its dignity that act 
the petulance provincial assemblies. There bottom the im- 
propriety enacting that those assemblies should enact and accompanying 
that act requisition from the throne.’ 
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fact the Mutiny Act was wholly impolitic and most unhappily 
timed’. Further, repealing the Stamp Act yet passing the 
Declaratory Act, the government had merely suggested that 
‘the timidity the British Parliament kept pace with its ill 
Additional misfortunes had arisen 
stupidity provincial governors, and Governor Bernard 
particular, who preferred good argument wise measure 
and retired his closet vent his chagrin womanish com- 
The time had arrived when America for want 
proper treatment may lost. She has been too much tampered 
with already.’ firm, yet convincingly just, policy was essential 
and that policy was clearly marked out. The Mutiny Act should 
repealed, the principles the late acts declared erroneous, 
and example made one province only and one man’. 
Fortunately for this there was offence committed 
more special manner one province, and that province, 
more particularly, one factious, guilty demagogue’. 
Massachusetts, wrote Morgann, the laws trade and navigation, 
those essential ties, had been grossly infringed, particularly 
James Otis. The charter that province, therefore, should 
declared void, and Otis brought England impeached 
the commons. Massachusetts might then given more 
liveral charter. Such conduct, manifestly that could 
not converted into common cause’, would plainly prove 
that Great Britain was not trifled with essentials 
These proposals, must admitted, did more credit 
Morgann’s heart than his head. Shelburne can hardly have 
considered them very seriously. the outset the ministry agreed 
that the Massachusetts Indemnity Act should disallowed. 
This procedure was both normal and inevitable. New York pre- 
sented more difficult problem. Four proposals were made 
the cabinet. The governor the province could given power 
the troops pleased. All regarded this highly 
Shelburne’s co-secretary, Conway, favoured the 
imposition local extraordinary Port Duty ’,? which everyone 
else regarded absurd. third suggestion was appropriate 
some the provincial revenue the service the troops. 
Townshend insisted that the Crown should addressed 
law whatever, till the Mutiny Act was fully 
Lord President Northington regarded this severe 
interdiction that could only done act parliament 
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and this was the policy agreed upon. With the exception 
Conway, the cabinet was Shelburne, however, assented 
reluctantly, possibly swim with the stream ’,? possibly 
not altogether averse drastic stroke aimed one province 
only. Much loss, had toyed with the idea passing 
act reciting the Declaratory Act, granting general pardon 
and oblivion for all past offences, and declaring that future dis- 
obedience acts parliament should regarded 
treason. Offenders, suggested Chatham, could tried 
‘either within the Colonies sent over Great Britain 

Such emphasis the Declaratory Act was little likely 
popular but further expedient suggested itself Shelburne. 
Governor Bernard, for whom Shelburne was beginning feel 
hearty dislike, had long wished exchange Massachusetts for 
some more peaceful and more lucrative province; had long 
contended that should summoned home lay the state 
his government before the ministers. had repeatedly solicited 
both his friend and relative, the secretary war, Lord Barrington, 
and Richard Jackson, who had been associated the agency 
the province, secure this was with indignation that 
Bernard learnt, the summer 1767, that his removal had been 
considered account his disagreement with the people 
‘If you want lose your Colonies, you should 
begin with the Governors’, Sheiburne remarked oracularly 
later days and now, May and June 1767, contemplated 
recalling both Bernard and Moore. Draft letters were prepared 
for this purpose. new governor was sent out New 
York. Bernard was given year’s leave absence, during 
which time his duties would devolve upon the lieutenant-governor.’ 

idle speculate why such letters were never sent, 
and tempting, though dangerous, conclude that Shelburne failed 
get the consent his colleagues. certain that now 
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Shelburne’s influence the cabinet was small. Moreover, the 
initiative colonial affairs was slipping from his hands. 
January Charles Townshend had pledged himself’ find 
revenue the and from general conversation’ the 
secretary state had learnt with surprise that the chancellor 
the exchequer proposed establish board customs 
America and secure revenue means import 
After this startling announcement, Grenville the house had 
moved for reduction American expenses, and for the with- 
drawal the troops from the frontiers America, contrary 
the government’s plan scattering them the outlying areas 
and Townshend had harangued most inimitably both sides 
the The opposition united secure sudden and 
factious victory reducing the land tax. March affairs came 
head, with battle royal between Townshend and Shelburne. 
chancellor the exchequer Townshend needed present 
clear-cut financial policy the commons. Shelburne’s vague 
plans and academic hesitancy regarded with contempt. 
now threatened withhold the budget unless immediate provision 
were made for the reduction American expenses and for the 
disposition the western territory. Shelburne with acerbity 
refused produce crude and undigested plan this point 
the immediate victory was his but disgusted with this vacillation, 
this perpetual postponement vital issue, Townshend proceeded 
his own way. What the secretary state could not do, 
the chancellor the exchequer would. the direc- 
tion colonial affairs ceased come from the secretary’s re- 
organized office. Henceforward, Shelburne devoted himself almost 
exclusively the details his western programme, which 
Northington, indeed, implies that had got the mastery’ 
June and from now Shelburne, thus preoccupied, stood more 
and more aloof from his colleagues. Never was now 
accused great coldness amounting almost hostility and 
probable that the trying circumstances this early summer 
1767 his worst faults displayed Chatham, 
true, had arrived town, only fail remove Townshend, 
collapse, and retire solitude Hampstead. Here, fact, 
was the end his With Chatham prostrate 
Chatham Corr. iii. 184-5. 
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with gout and fevers, deaf all appeals for help, with the lord 
president paying the price life-long devotion port 
complication distempers which made business irksome, the 
unhappy Grafton stood the head ministry which the 
great officers were more and more divided. Conway was anxious 
resign. career was 

April the privy council had disallowed the New York 
Barrack Act May disallowed the Massachusetts Indem- 
nity Act. the same day the bill for the suspension the 
legislative powers the New York assembly came before the 
commons and that day Townshend announced his intention 
establishing the board customs, and proposed fresh revenue 
duties way indirect taxes, contrary the known decision 
every member the Cabinet The customs’ board, however, 
the cabinet had approved; and very probably Shelburne had 
acquiesced that decision.* the end the session, July, 
the restraining Act, Townshend’s Revenue Act, and the Act for 
establishing board customs had been passed. must 
admitted that the opposition had consistently made the position 
the ministry most difficult its eagerness secure strategic 
victories. current’, wrote Franklin April, was strong 
against America general, which our friends the ministry are 
obliged little give way great ‘rage against America 
complained, had been artfully worked the Grenville 
and the conduct the opposition lent countenance 
the charge that was, fact, playing politics with the American 
member the ministry had defended the Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity Act yet before was disallowed normal 
course procedure, and after was known that the privy council 
had not prejudiced the question whether was null and 
void initio, repeated motions the lords and commons dis- 
played the desire the opposition obtain tactical advantages 
and embarrass the ministry while the conduct the various 
sections the opposition the restraining Act did credit 
their ingenuity, but little else.’ 

Hardly had that act been passed—to come into force 


Charles Townshend comes every day the House talk with Mr. Grenville, 
and abuse Lord Chatham, and laugh and speaking re- 
lation what would proper done America, said Mr. Conway was upon 
that subject below low-water mark.’ Grenville’s Diary, April 1767, The Grenville 
Papers, ed. Smith, iv. 222 225. 

Grafton, Autobiog. 137. 

Ibid. two papers opinions Shelburne Papers, 58/235, 243. 

Franklin Galloway, April 1767, William Clements Library. 

Ibid. May 1767, William Clements Library. 

Johnson Pitkin, April 1767, Mass. Hist. Soc., Coll. Series), ix. 222 ff. 

For sympathetic account these manoeuvres, see Winstanley, op. cit. pp. 
133-6, 139. 
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October—when the news arrived that New York had already made 
sufficient provision for the was with real pleasure 
transmitting the act, that Shelburne wrote that considered 
its provisions the same time inquired 
into the many complaints Governor Bernard. The attorney- 
general reported that the lieutenant-governor had right 
seat the council, though his presence there was not unconstitu- 
tional; and that the governor had the right—only used 
with discretion, but which Bernard had freely exercised—of 
negativing the election councillors. These decisions Shelburne 
communicated Bernard official letter approval his 
conduct. added, phrase peculiarly trite, Extremes, 
even legal right though sometimes necessary, are always 
inconvenient 

was very happy Shelburne told Grafton two months later, 
‘that real evil had happened the King’s affairs the 
public, while had the care that quarter the world 
but that had been reduced the main some degree order 
and obedience parliamentary authority, from very different 
state which found Much may allowed for the trying 
nature this particular conversation but Shelburne, apparently, 
was not ill pleased with the work the late parliamentary session, 
except regard Townshend’s revenue duties. Despite his 
rather vague belief natural law, could yet employ what 
later termed the ‘specious language the supremacy the 
British and he, the ardent free-trader later 
days, still invested the laws trade and navigation with sacro- 
sanct character. probably approved the board customs 
set prevent infraction these laws; was present 
meeting the cabinet when was decided increase the 
number vice-admiralty Though unpopular, these 
measures, true, were not dangerously But could not 
said that Shelburne had shown very keen appreciation the 
economic difficulties the colonies and while had opposed 
Townshend the question immediate reduction American 


Acts Privy Council, Colonial Series, 66. 

Shelburne Moore, July 1767, Col. Docs. vii. 945. the same time 
Shelburne wrote the Governors New Jersey and Georgia ordering obedience 
the Mutiny Act. 

Report Grey, August 1767, Shelburne Papers, 61/701; Shelburne 
Bernard, September 1767, Bradford, Speeches the Governors Massachusetts, 
(Boston, 1818), Massachusetts Assembly complained regard 
this letter that Bernard had misrepresented the state the province Shelburne. 
February 1768, the Board Trade, Shelburne’s reference, reported that the 
house had right choose agent its sole authority. 325/1. 

Chatham Corr. iii. cf. ibid. iv. 

January 1775, Parl. Hist. xviii. 162. 

August 1767, Shelburne Papers, 161. Andrews, op. pp. 178-9. 
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April 


expenses and over fresh revenue duties, his own plans meet 
those expenses which, even before the reduction the land tax, 
and yet more after, and astonished’ the 
were far from impeccable. Townshend’s attitude was not un- 
justifiable. 

Shelburne’s plans for this purpose may comprised under 
the two heads economy and reform. His western policy was 
economical throughout, always provided that his rather vague 
designs securing sufficient revenue for his new inland colonies 
from quit rents were sound, point which there were 
grave the quit rents the old colonies and for 
future grants lands placed extravagant hopes. wild 
project wrote late secretary the treasury October 1766, 
‘is talked for paying off the Civil List debt, and providing 
American revenue both together. only supposing that the 
quit rents the colonies, properly collected, will sufficient 
support the military establishment Rumour doubtless 
exaggerated, but had its basis fact. December Shel- 
burne circularized the colonial governors demanding exact 
estimate the annual expenses the entire establishment 
each colony and its available revenue, and account the 
manner imposing quit rents and granting the same 
day expounded General Gage the purpose this inquiry. 


The forming American fund support the exigencies government 
[he wrote] the same manner done Ireland, what highly 
reasonable that must take place sooner later. The most obvious 
manner laying the foundation for such fund seems taking 
proper care the Quit Rents and turning the grants land real 
benefit, and which might tend encrease rather than diminish the powers 


utilize the American quit rents—a legally, not politically 
unchallengeable source revenue—was new idea; and for 
some time the method granting lands had been felt need 
particular this last point Shelburne’s intention 
was clear. did not wish exact the payment arrears 
rents long overdue. the other hand, nothing could more 
reasonable than that the proprietors large tracts land’, 
bought for speculative purposes, either pay their quit 
rents punctually relinquish their grants favour those 


Franklin Franklin, October 1766, Hist. Coll. xi. 400. 
See Alvord, op. cit. 348, for discussion this point. 
Whately Grenville, October 1766, Grenville Papers, iii. 334. 
Shelburne Colonial Governors, December 1766, N.Y. Col. Docs. vii. 880. 
See also ibid. 889. 
Shelburne Gage, December, 1766, Gage Corr. ii. 50. 


Board Trade Report, June 1765, Acts Privy Council, Colonial Series, vi. 
646. 
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who would. was convinced that reform the system 
granting lands would avoid future suits law, and great 
measure prevent the Indian disturbances’; and though was 
able take definite step this direction, the last main- 
tained his What this step would have been can only 
hazarded, but from memorandum the revenue South 
Carolina, endorsed Shelburne Extream good observations 
probable that would have been the establishment proper 
quit rent the same time Shelburne believed that the 
quit rents, once the general system had been reformed, would 
politically and financially very valuable, sufficient any rate 

Doubtless with this mind, Shelburne, April, pursued his 
inquiry demanding from the Boards Trade and Admiralty 
account the civil establishment the governors, judges, 
and other officers concerned with the administration justice 
the colonies, and that the officers the admiralty 
‘All the salaries allowed this government are very low’, 
Governor Franklin New Jersey had written him February 
and amongst less vigorous letters from other governors, one from 
Bernard March denouncing the illiberality low minds priding 
themselves the dependence which their superiors are obliged 
have upon reply this requisition the Board 
Trade detailed the sources the salaries, except the cases 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, which colonies the Board reported 
was ignorant whence the salaries came. Only Virginia and the 
Carolinas, the Board affirmed, were the salaries civil officials 
supplemented the quit But Shelburne had thoughts 
increasing the utility these feudal survivals, the reports 
which now came from the governors, while doubt finally con- 
vincing him the need for reform, should have caused him 
hesitate. the New England colonies such rents did not exist 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland the Crown received 
nothing the Floridas none had yet been collected. But 
the other colonies the reports, for the most part, disclosed chaotic 
state land management and land granting, and the auditing 


Gage Corr. ii. 50; Shelburne Chatham, February 1767, Chatham Corr. iii. 
Shelburne Gage, 1767, Gage Corr. ii. 54. 

from Mr. dated February 1762, Shelburne 
Papers, 49/165. See also Bond, The Quit Rent System the American Colonies 
(New Haven, 1919), 434. 

Gage Corr. ii. Chatham Corr. iii. 185. 

Shelburne Lords Trade, April 1767 Lords Admiralty, April 1767, 
Cal. Home Office Papers, 1766-9, 461, 476. 

Franklin Shelburne, February 1767; Bernard Shelburne, March 
1767, Shelburne Papers, 51/793, 540. 

Report Board Trade Establishment Salaries, &c., April 1767, 
324/18, 148. 
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and collection rents. The income was usually diminutive 
the rents were usually arrears. The report from Virginia was 
the most encouraging but even here the deputy auditor wrote 
that the arrears were considerable, and that all methods 
avoiding payment were 


‘The Proprietary and Charter Colonies paying mere acknowledgment 
only the Crown, and the unchartered provinces little more till within 
these few years wrote Gage, summing the matter, more will 
gained than usual greater care the collection the Quit Rents, 
yet does not appear, that any very great and considerable sum will 
accrue the Crown therefrom for many years come.’ 


Meanwhile the battle had occurred between Shelburne and 
Townshend over the question immediate reduction 
American expenses. Driven give his own views the ap- 
propriate sources for that ‘fund for American which 
everyone agreed was highly proper, Shelburne detailed three 
better management the quit rents and the future grants 
land, such aids may beneficial the colonies, the same 
time they lessen the burthen the Mother Country thirdly 
Yet the requisition system could not, its warmest 
friends, have been called highly successful. for the quit 
rents, which Shelburne here relegated comparatively minor 
position, the criticism which must directed against Shelburne’s 
anxiety increase their value not, first and foremost, that 
large revenue could expected from these dues for some time, 
all; nor that, while the colonists manifested little objection 
the principle the rents, they did object their collection.‘ 
that Shelburne’s design was political nature. hard 
escape the conclusion that from reorganized system the 
rents Shelburne hoped secure revenue which would have 
fulfilled Townshend’s schemes another way. Governors 

Whatever Shelburne’s intention, his policy failed completion, 
his western policy, which now gave all the energy could 
spare for colonial problems, was fail adoption. Already 
was almost completely isolated from his colleagues. July 
rumours pervaded the town that was dismissed, 

These reports are Shelburne Papers, and 56, duplicated British Museum, 
Kings MSS. 206. See Bond, op. cit. 433; Alvord, op. cit. 283. 


Gage Shelburne, April 1767, Gage Corr. 131. 


Reasons for not Diminishing American Expence this year’, Hist. Coll. xi. 
536. 


Bond, op. cit. pp. 457-8. 
Harlow, Samuel Adams, 101, quoting Boston Gazette, August 1767. 
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least removed from the control colonial con- 
fusion among our great men’, wrote Franklin August, still 
continues much and the domestic scene was crowded 
with intricate negotiations which the king and Grafton sought 
the aid sections the opposition, and which Shelburne 
remained Not, however, till December was 
alliance concluded between Grafton and the Bedfords, which 
one condition was division Shelburne’s office. Shelburne 
consented with reluctance this arrangement. Grafton’s 
argument that horse, Lord, could not through the 
business your office properly even contended that the 
contrary the business the colonies had been very well 
January 1768 the division took place. last there was third 
secretary state for the colonies. But whether through pique, 
weariness, good sense, Shelburne refused the new 
Allegiance Chatham alone kept him ministry whose colonial, 
foreign, and domestic policy more and more deplored. Con- 
tinually more obstructive and continually more distrusted, anxious 
retire and yet unwilling go, remained the cabinet till 
October, when resigned, and entered into immediate opposition. 

From that fatal battle March 1767 Shelburne had lost the 
initiative colonial affairs and the ground thus lost was never 
recovered. had been unable supply the concrete programme 
required. His position clear. Townshend, too lightly 
dismissed but erratic’, who needs better 
understood. 


Weston, July 1767, Underwood Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Report, Part Grenville Papers, iv. 28; Burton, Life and Correspondence 
David Hume, ii. 406. 

Franklin Galloway, August 1767, Writings Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, 
40. 
Chatham Corr. iii. 294. Ibid. 296; Fitzmaurice, op. cit. 328, 329. 
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Notes and Documents 


St. John and Savoy the War the Spanish 
Succession 


long ago 1904 Mr. Corbett drew attention the 
great importance which was attached William III and 
his pupil, Marlborough, English power the Mediterranean, 
and Professor Williams has recently pointed out that, under 
George Stanhope continued this Whig the 
fact, however, that the Tory ministry, which intervened be- 
tween the end the Marlborough-Godolphin régime and the 
beginning the Stanhope-Sunderland régime, was equally 
conscious the importance the Mediterranean English 
this one matter, are already the presence 
that convention late nineteenth-century front-benches, 
continuous foreign policy. one the curious ironies pro- 
duced the heat the party struggle that the Whig Committee 
Secrecy 1715, which Stanhope himself was leading 
member, reported itself being loss account the 
late ministry’s concern for Savoy. The conqueror 
least, might have been expected have seen the significance 
policy which aimed making Sicily second Gibraltar, and 
placing the grateful hands native Italian prince. One 
consistent thread St. John’s diplomacy between 1711 and 1713 
was his determination see that Sicily least, and Naples 
maritime influence the Mediterranean. 

the opening day 1712, touched the keynote this 
aspect his policy when wrote the English plenipotentiaries 
Utrecht 


Your Lordships know well how truly sollicitous the Queen procure 
all possible satisfaction this prince [the duke Savoy] and how great 


England the Mediterranean (London, 1904); Williams, Stanhope 
(Oxford, 1932). 

This has been noted Professor Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne: The 
Peace and the Protestant Succession, 225: Bolingbroke ‘knew the nature his 
country’s naval and commercial interests, and, just had secured the retention 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon Britain, too insisted that Sicily should go, not 
protégé France like the Elector Bavaria, but the Duke Savoy, friend 
England with naval pretensions his own’. Cf. ibid. 288. 
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moment the future repose Europe, that should put 
condition defending himself against any 


The source this, the Whigs, inexplicable concern for the 
fortunes Savoy was two-fold belief the part which might 
played secure Savoy the continental balance power, 
and appreciation the importance aggrandized Savoy 
the maritime interests England the Mediterranean. 

The first these considerations St. John developed letter 
Orrery 1711. time, the Savoyard agent, 
the Marquis del Bourg, had been sent England solicit support 
for the proposed marriage between the heir the throne 
Savoy and the archduchess, daughter the late Emperor 
Joseph,? and St. John seems have seen this proposal the 
best hope for that balance power which was always 


‘The Queen’, wrote, ‘considers that Duke Savoy the very 
Situation his Country must course become the first Sacrifice 
Whichever the two Great Families Europe shall Condition 
encroach its Neighbours. His Interest must therefore eternally 
prevent the exorbitant Power Either; and must ours, 
necessary Consequence, secure him such State may enable him 
so. Her Majesty considers further, that any Accession 
Strength the House Savoy will probably exerted with Vigour 
when the Common Interest may Want it. Whereas fatal 
and tedious Experience, have found, that all the Acquisitions gain’d 
the Expence the Maritime Powers for the House Austria have been 
Advantage them the Prosecution their War against France.’ 


The event which gave particular significance the part which 
St. John intended Savoy play preserving the European 
balance was the death the Emperor Joseph 6/17 April 1711. 
St. John’s contention that this event placed entirely new 
complexion the question the Spanish Succession one 
the several aspects his defence his own diplomacy 
which his critics have chosen ignore. His argument, that the 
prospect union the Spanish and Imperial crowns com- 
pelled reconsideration the war aims the whole Alliance, 
has been treated transparent afterthought designed only 
cover his intention make peace any price. this, has 
received less than justice. his Letters the Study History, 
claimed that after Joseph’s death neither nor Savoy 
was prepared continue the war order enable the Archduke 
Mus. Add. MS. 37272, St. John the Lords Plenipotentiaries, 1/12 Jan. 


Record Office, State Papers Dom. Anne, 16, St. John Dartmouth, 
20/31 July 1711. 


his Letters the Study and Use History, Letter 
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Charles unite the crowns Spain and the Empire. This was, 
fact, very moderate statement the position. Not only 
Portugal and Savoy, but, Raby’s correspondence shows, 
Prussia also, took alarm the prospect renewed Austro- 
Spanish empire. May n.s. 1711, barely one month after 
Joseph’s death, Raby reported from The Hague that the Prussian 
minister, Hymen, had told him 


that King his master began make serious reflection whether 
Princes Empire could suffer Imperiall and Spanish Crown 
same head, and did believe they should obliged have them seperated 
their Capitulation, and that was not only Prince Empire 
this opinion. 


Seven days later, Raby again reported Prussian disquietude 
the prospect revived empire Charles and was clear 
that St. John was genuinely alarmed these signs that the 
German princes were likely declare themselves openly favour 
separation Spain from the Empire. For while was 
already privately convinced that Spain could never won for 
the Austrian candidate, his plans favour English power 
the Mediterranean made impossible for him avow that 
conviction openly yet. was only holding out the bait 
Spain, that could induce the emperor continue carry his 
share the burden the war, and Raby saw, Austria once 
perceived that she was not get Spain, she might well indif- 
ferent who should receive it, and would probably turn 
make her own peace with France condition being secured 
her position Italy general, and Sicily particular. 
shall see, was precisely from Sicily that St. John was de- 
termined exclude her. For this reason, therefore, was 
anxious keep alive long possible Austrian minds the 
fiction that the arms the Grand Alliance were still directed 
towards placing the emperor the throne Spain. 

preserve that fiction after the spring 1711 was not easy. 
St. John’s view that the death the Emperor Joseph would 
compel the Allies reconsider their war aims was not unique 
and singular iniquity him. was fully shared, not only 
Portugal, Savoy, and Prussia, but also Austria herself. 
later years, St. John claimed that after Joseph’s death the 
Austrians seemed only concerned get possession Italy and 
draw the Archduke Charles out Spain and into Germany 
order secure his election Raby’s correspondence 


Letters the Study and Use History, Letter The late Emperor Leopold had 
originally been very reluctant send the Archduke Charles Spain all, and had 
only consented when Portugal made condition her joining the Alliance 
1703, 
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supports this claim. early April n.s. 1711, after con- 
versation with Count Sinzendorf The Hague, Raby reported 
that the Imperialists were anxious get the archduke out 
Spain and carry him Germany immediately, and that 
Sinzendorf had asked him secure that the English fleet the 
Mediterranean should placed Charles’s disposal for that 
purpose. Raby had orders the matter, but reported that 
had pointed out Sinzendorf that this virtual desertion his 
supporters Spain the archduke would not only cool the 
efforts his friends Catalonia, but might also compel the 
Portuguese make separate peace. Throughout the month 
May, therefore, continued press the Austrians persist with 
their efforts the Peninsula, but with little hope. The 
perialists’ preoccupation with Italy had, indeed, long been clear, 
and St. John was only stating the truth when claimed that 
1711 they had virtually abandoned the war Spain, and were 
concentrating their military effort Italy Among Allies 
geographically widely separated, was natural should 
disagreement the theatre war which the common 
effort should concentrated, and St. John’s letters 1711 are 
full complaints Austria’s indifference any operations save 
her own Hungary and Italy. Prior that year, his long- 
drawn-out struggle with the Hungarian rebels had provided the 
emperor with pretext for not fulfilling his obligations his 
allies, Spain and the Rhine, but with the end the Hun- 
garian troubles 1711 St. John expected that Vienna would use 
the forces thus set free, support the duke Savoy. soon 
became clear, however, that this support would not forth- 
coming. Worse still, Raby’s reports his conferences with 
Sinzendorf The Hague suggested that Austria was reality con- 
templating leaving the duke Savoy his fate, while she seized 
possession Sicily, four years earlier she had abandoned the 
joint attack Toulon favour her private diversion against 
Naples. was obvious possibility, therefore, that, 
Austria were sufficiently disobliged, she might elect abandon 
claim Spain which was becoming increasingly clear she could 
longer hope make good, and come terms with France 
condition receiving the Spanish territories Italy. Indeed, 
once became clear that the question the Spanish Succession 
early January 1708, Raby had expressed his opinion that Austria was 
chiefly concerned get possession Sicily, and regarded the other conquests the 
Allies made rather for the benefit the Maritime Powers than for her own. Even 
that date, believed that Austria foresaw that, the event the Emperor Joseph 
dying without son, the princes the Empire would not consent the Archduke 
Charles revive the empire Charles and that she would prefer that Charles should 
renounce Spain and add the Spanish territories Italy the Austrian dominions, 


rather than that should secure Spain the cost renouncing the Empire. Cf. 
Kemble, State Papers (London, 1857), 
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could only solved partition, there was every reason for 
Austria lean towards this policy concentrating the Habsburg 
power between Vienna and Naples, and was the knowledge that 
such policy was being entertained Vienna which complicated 
St. John’s work seeking make the aggrandizement Savoy 
stepping-stone English power the 

would seem that, St. John, the ideal solution the 
question the Spanish Succession would have been the estab- 
lishment Victor Amadeus Spain itself. Failing that, was 
determined, above everything, prevent the Spanish territories 
Naples and Sicily from falling any maritime power. This 
the clue his relations with Savoy which was ignored the 
Whig inquisitors 1715. Whatever power held Spain and the 
Indies was not allowed also control the South Italian 
ports. Austria were seriously disappointed elsewhere, she 
might have compensated with the Two Sicilies, but long 
she was excluded from Spain and remained, therefore, non- 
maritime power, she could make little use them. The one 
political sentiment, however, from which St. John never swerved 
throughout his life, was suspicion Austria, and all his com- 
binations for peace Italy his basic intention was secure 
Sicily for Savoy. 

The nature these combinations can seen from Raby’s 
letter April 1711. Varied these proposals were, they were 
all one securing that Naples and Sicily should divorced 
from the maritime power either Spain France, and securing 
that the Italian ports should either the hands petty 
prince, should form part some non-maritime state which 
could not use them disturb English trade and sea power the 
Mediterranean. was specifically upon this ground that Raby 
ventured recommend them St. John, since, wrote, 
‘certainly twas the Interest Maritime powers have all 
those Ports hands little The main virtue his 
proposals Raby’s eyes was that 


King Portugall and Maritime powers should find our Account 
having King Spain clipped those two Italian Kingdomes, and 
need never fear House Austrias having fleet eat out our Turkey 
trade, but should sure making use those ports our own, especially 
against France. 


was from this angle also that St. John envisaged the question. 


Werner Reese, Das Ringen Frieden und Sicherheit den Entscheidungsjahren 
der spanischen Erbfolgekrieges, 1708 bis 1709 (Munich, 1933, pp. shows that 
St. John’s fears were justified. 1712, Wratislaw, apparently Peterborough’s 
suggestion, was actually considering proposal allow the duke Savoy take 
Spain, condition that Sicily, Naples, Tuscany, Milan, Piedmont, and Savoy should 
united the hereditary Austrian 
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lip-service the traditional Tory hostility continental en- 
tanglements curiously blended with lively sense the possi- 
bilities English naval power, Sicily the hands the emperor 
would used mate our power the With 
Gibraltar and Minorca English hands, however, and Sicily given 
grateful duke Savoy, England might depend making 
hereafter great figure those seas, she ever did her 
own Channel with the prospect changing the scene future 
wars and removing them part the world where 
cannot well intervene unless our fleets, instead running 
into the extravagant ruinous schemes maintaining armies 
the Continent 

That St. John’s concern for English Mediterranean interests 
has little emerged from the study his diplomacy, partly 
due the fact that, have seen, its full extent could 
not immediately avowed. Quite apart from the jealousy 
the Dutch, already aroused the English occupation Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, have avowed the full extent his plans 
for Savoy would have been admit prematurely that had 
hope winning Spain for the Habsburgs, and intention 
seeing them established Southern Italy. This, Raby saw,? 
would have confirmed the tendency his Austrian ally give 
Spain for lost and turn secure compensation those very 
Italian territories where was least ready see her established. 
The caution entailed these considerations has served ob- 
scure the consistency with which St. John pursued his aim 
making Sicily base for the growth English power the 
Mediterranean. only party rancour could have blinded 
the Whigs, the traditional champions both English trade and 
the European balance power, lead them declare that 
they were loss understand ‘the late Ministry’s concern for 
The truth is, that this respect some others 
St. John’s policy was true descent from that the saviour 
Whiggery, William III. his study Stanhope, Professor 
Basil Williams claimed that the Italian settlement imposed the 
Whig government both Spain and the emperor 1718 was 


Letters and Correspondence (London, 1798), ii. 

Raby also feared that would encourage France her hopes retaining Spain 
for Philip. Actually, France had been told that Philip might retain Spain, condi- 
tions, early December 1710. the summer 1711 Raby had not yet been 
admitted St. John’s confidence this point. 

The chief objection the English trading interests the second Partition Treaty 
1699 had been precisely that allotted the Two Sicilies France. England feared 
that the establishment France Naples Sicily would threaten her Levant trade. 
The Dutch had such fears, and all the Franco-Dutch negotiations for peace from 
1706 onwards the Dutch had been willing see Philip installed the Two Sicilies. 
This had been one source friction between the Dutch and their Whig friends. See 

op. cit. pp. 24, 46, 141. 
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first faint step the direction keeping Italy for the Italians. 
seems only just add that St. John’s policy enlarging 
Piedmont the north and establishing her Sicily the 
south, was even more consonant with that development, well 
with the traditional Whig policy enlarging England’s 
maritime trade. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE 


Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22205. Raby St. John, April n.s. 
Hague 


Reports the death the Emperor Joseph, and continues 
morning Count Sinzendorf and met Pentionary 
found Count more warm for Return King Charles 
Germany than the night before, but continued sentiment that 
ought not return immediately, but according things turned, and 
was glad see the Pentionary gave into that Opinion, however the Count 
persisted still his Sentiments. After this went into Chamber 
Treves, till Deputies States Generall were assembled, when Count 
Zinzendorf and went in. Count began with notifying them 
misfortune, and desiring they would consider what was done for 
good Common Cause, thought nothing could better than 
unanimously choosing King Charles, Emperor, order which wished 
maritime powers would declare was their opinion should so, 
which would much weight Germany, especially they would wright 
recommend all Electors and Princes the Empire, and would 
send orders their fleets the Mediterranean, intirely Command 
King Charles, that might come into Germany soon pleased. 
told them nature thing did not admit that could have any 
instructions from Queen upon yet, but would take liberty 
tell them what sentiments were. first part what Count 
Zinzendorf had said, that those exhortary letters could not for many 
reasons, but have very good effect and durst say that had been 
possible for have Queens orders, they would have been have 
joyned her letters and Recommendations Union Electing King Charles 
Imperiall dignity but that must ask pardon differed last 
part Counts proposition, sending for King Charles immediately 
into Germany, since thought entirely Contrary Common Interest, 
and that least should stay month two after this news Cata- 
lonia, encourage his party there, and assure Spain would not quit 
their Crown, being other side could other side lose nothing 
this Empire, since they seemed all much for him that was 
like meet with opposition, and perhaps since might chose 
his absence, his continuing Spain might greatest advantage 
Common Cause, but his leaving too hastily, would run risque 
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losing those few Spaniards had for him, and very Catalans them- 
selves would quit him, and what worse King Portugal saw 
was going lose diversion Catalonia, might perhaps prevailed 
once losing all our hopes Spain, after expence have been get 
Count found had positive orders insist upon King Charles’s immediate 
return, and leave his Queen pledge Barcelona. answered was 
not necessary come now definitive resolution, but see first what ply 
face affairs took Empire and Spain. [The Pensionary has 
told him that the Elector Hanover for Charles’ immediate return 
from Spain.] told him twas naturall that Elector Hanover 
upon first Impression, like Court Vienna, should for having 
King Germany, but upon consideration what consequence loss 
Spain would be, would change his opinion besides maritime powers 
had more perticular Interest preserving Monarchy from the French 
hands, and that certainly short stay there look about him before 
resolves could not but have good effect, added gave our 
Admiralls positive orders obey Charles were not sure, but that 
King might take Queen along with him, notwithstanding all what Count 
Zinzendorf had proposed leaving her there, since discoursing wth Monsr 
Zinzerling Charles Envoy, told certainly King would not leave 
Queen since either she was with child (and then was not ex- 
pected, since that was only hopes Austrian family) that would 
leave her place threatned with siege and she was not with child 
yet leaving her Spain would cutt off all hopes her being so. that 
might Conclude that whatever was Count opinion King 
would bring his Queen away with him, and nobody must expect, but 
that all his party Spain will leave him, since none them would 
satisfied governed orders from Vienna, and have neither King 
nor Queen with them, and then Portuguese may make separate peace, 

found necessary, that one Person should not Emperor and King 
Spain, for Charles quitting latter one Arch Dutchesses his 
nieces, who might marry Son Duke Savoy, and letting father 
have power act Regent Spain during his life, would flatter that 
active Princes ambition that our affairs might better Spain with him 
head them, than any easy house Austria. and prevent 
objection that Charles died without children Hereditary Countries 
would come Arch Dutchess this last Emperours Daughter, She that 
had Spain should renounce all right Hereditary dominion, else let 
Eldest renounce Spain favour Youngest, who being married 
the Duke Savoys son, Eldest with hopes Hereditary Countries 
may given some other Prince. and will give leave carry 
these views far they have been carried discourse here, could 
wrest entire Monarchy Spain out hands, Duke 
Savoy might have Spain and Indies with Savoy and Piedmont, Milan 
with Arch Dutchess Sister Charles might given Prince Eugene, 
and Naples and Sicily left other branch House Austria, which 
would entirely satisfy them for Renuntiation Spain: King 
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Portugall and Maritime powers should find our Account having 
King Spain clipped those two Italian Kingdomes, and need never 
fear House Austrias having fleet eat out our Turkey trade, but 
should sure making use those ports our own, especially against 
France what make much more worth Consideration is, that 
Monsr Welderen told had letters from Vienna since Emperours 
death, say that not only Common people there, but some 
Ministry cry out for their wish Devill had Spain, 
Imprudent say that they had him home they would think more 
Spain, but leave Allies what they would with it, they had for 
their share Naples and Sicily. This naturally made think that should 
come hastily desired, they might not only think obtaining this 
from Allies, but get out war accept some such offer from 
which doubt ffrance would give, keep Spain and Indies 
for Philip, and pretence apprehensions from Turks and male- 
contents Hungary might serve for Excuse for their making such 
Seperate Peace, which would fit them well worth our Consideration.! 
The Marquess Del Bourg has been with these hours, letter 
too long already add all his reasonings, but purport was, first 
shew me, that the Duke His Master and all Europe would have reason 
Monarchy Joyned Imperiall dignity, that twas agreed Case 
failure House Austria, that that Sevoy was succeed 
Crown Spain now that Dukes son was married Arch Dutchess and 
had Spain, Philip content him Naples and Sicily, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, Prince Eugene with Sister the Mantuan, put the Venetians and 
other Neighbouring Princes out pain great Prince Emperor 
their very bowells, and Emperor must have something, Milanese 
with all its dememberments restored, another Project making 
Kingdom for Philip with Piedmont, Savoy and County Burgundy 
with some part and recompence younger Branch 
Savoy with Naples Sicily, since certainly twas the Interest Mari- 
time powers have all those Ports hands little Princes now 
know Views that Prince, you will take your measures accordingly, 
and pleased let know Sentiments, that may conform 
actions them. afraid will not the only one, who will think 
the House Austria too powerfull, with addition Spanish 
Monarchy same hands.’ 


B.M. Add. MS. 22205. Raby St. John, May 1711. The Hague 


Sends news the end the emperor’s Hungarian troubles, but doubts 
whether the Imperial troops thus set free will used Italy the 
Rhine unless the queen will pay for them, and continues 


June 1711, John Drummond also reported Oxford from The Hague that 
Sinzendorf was threatening that England showed any inclination fix the succession 
Spain the House Savoy, the emperor would make separate peace with France 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland Papers, 1899, vol. 2). 


J 
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that King his Master began make serious reflection, whether 
Princes Empire could suffer Imperiall and Spanish Crown 
same head, and did believe they should obliged have them seper- 
ated their Capitulation, and that was not only Prince 
Empire that opinion. told Mr. Hymen was very sorry hear that 
since nothing could more prejudiciall the Common Cause than that, 
nor more advantagious the ffrench, who desire nothing more, than 
such jealousies, create divisions among them since certainly House 
Austria, they had, they have not, nor perhaps never will have, 
Spanish Monarchy joined them, yet they could never dangerous, 
being France would always power superior them, and that was 
falsest calculation world compare this with Charles 5th when 
enjoyed Empire much more flourishing than now, and Italy 
better condition, more provinces there, all Provinces, and besides 
match with his Son having England his Interests which time Francis 
was able stop him his Career, and yet France was then one- 
third, not large now, Spain was never more rich nor powerfull 
than that time, and yet there was never Prince Empire that lost 
Inch their rights, but opposed him everything. 

Spanish Monarchy, who possession almost all Kingdome, has 
intirely all West Indies, great part Low Countries, and best 
Kingdome all belonging Italy, Sicily. France has all Country 
Burgundy, all Alsatia, bishopricks, great part Netherlands, 
besides two powers that were not then able oppose design Univer- 
sall Monarchy, which England and Holland, who without dispute must 


turn balance from either side, which would pretend stretch his power 


B.M. Add. MS. 31135. Lord Raby St. John, May n.s. 
Hague 


must repeat what have said before that tho Could not have 
openly denyed Charles coming away when Yet might 
have given such underhand Orders our Admiralls, that would have 
made impossible for the King have left Spain till pleased, but 
doubt Lord Peterboroughs Voyage has put end our Speculations 
that head, and that shall soon see the House Austria extricate them- 
selves quite out the Spanish war. but what you write was said 
Counte Lecherane Gironne the Duke Noailles, since positively 
denyed the French and may only peice Imperial Politicks, 
shew that there are Agreeable Baits for them consent 
seperate peice for us, tho don’t beleive they dare ever venture make 


Le. Raby did not himself share the fear which St. John made much the 
danger Austro-Spanish Monarchy. The arguments which uses this attempt 
reassure the Prussians this point anticipate Horace criticism St. 
John his Answer Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters History. 
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seperate peice, because they know, without they would lie the 
mercy the French take away from them when they pleas’d. 

However that may well said the Del Bourg when 
comes over, since agree with you, that tho must means let the 
hopes and dreams that Duke dye, yet must not either give France 
hopes that will divide Spain from the Imperial Dignity, nor give the 
house Austria fear least they should very coldly withdraw their assistance 


B.M. Add. MS. 22205. Raby St. John, 


still urging upon Sinzendorf that Charles should remain Spain for 
the present, and upon the Prussians that was Interest severall 
Princes Empire, that House Austria should ingaged farr 
possible maintain Kingdome Spain.’ 

urging upon the Prussians that, the Habsburgs secured Spain, 
would such burthen upon them, and such Consumption their 
power that they must manage Princes Empire more than ever and 
Contrary would quite otherwise, should talk taking Spain from 
Charles give any other, for besides hopes, said before, would 
give would naturally make House Austria think quite 
another plan. twould then they would strong, for instead Ex- 
hausting themselves, they would retrench all their expence, and having 
lost hopes Spain, would not much care who had it. twould then 
for doubt but ffrance, who are not blind their advantage, would 
insinuate them that they not any more expence, but draw little 
and little themselves out game, and they could not expect more 
than Italy, and having partly their hands, ffrench would underhand 
assure them joined their hereditary and this would 
done Collusion, could not openly Complain it. they would 
agreed with ffrench, that they should Conquer Sicily, which would 
serve them for pretence diverting use their troops that way 
but could hopes Spanish monarchy, ingage Charles 
into equall load war, twas very obvious would never able 
undertake anything, but concert with us, and would weakened, 
none Empire need fear him: 

told Sinzendorf must put him mind 8000 men support 
Duke Savoy about middle Campaign. shuffled ex- 
tremely that matter, found that body was only promised Condi- 
tionally and asked what thought told him, little 
did all rest Lord Peterboroughs propositions, and disliked 
most others, disliked that, for undoubtedly twas not time this 
Juncture for King His Master thinking turning his forces 
anyway but toward Spain and ffrance.’ 


4 | 
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B.M. Add. MS. 31135. St. John Peterborough, May 1711 


Pressing for the 8000 Imperialists detached from Hungary 
reinforce the duke Savoy. 

Malecontents (the Hungarian rebels) have hitherto (been) the 
Scape Goats which have borne the blame all the deficiencies have 
had Charge the House Austria with. Hungary has been the Gulph 
wherein the Plunder Bavaria, and Mantua, the reveneues Millan 
and Naples and the Contributions the Italian Princes, all gain’d the 
Assistance the Queen and the States have been swallow’d up. but 
these excuses can longer pleaded, and Your Lordsp will therefore 
Her Majtys Name represent very Seriously King Charles whom look 
upon Empr and who indeed Effect already, that the Queen 
Conjures him all that she has done for him, and all that expects 
from her, give Orders without delay for the Marching the 8000 Men 
from Hungary Italy. can hardly begin his new administration 
vigorous Conduct.’ 


B.M. Add. MS. 22205. St. John Peterborough, May 1711 
Your Lordsp thinks that there never was better prospect than 
this time, and you observe that the Hungarian Warr end, that Our 
Army Spain better than the Enemys, Since with the Soldiers escaped 
from them, and wth the succours now sent, amounts 30000 Men, that 
there better Administration home, and that the World Our 
Power. 

the first point, must tell your Lordspp that her Majty will not 
Opinion that the Common Cause has Gain’d any advantage that 
our Circumstances are all mended the Peace Hungary, the 
diversion the Imperiall Forces continue the Same, and are 
draw those Troops out that Country dearer more exorbitant Rules 
then might hire the same numbers any other Markett 
the third point, certain that good will Wanting, pains 
are Spared, but Yor Lordsp considers sure that Our Credit has been 
Strain’d till ready Crack, that Our Specia exhausted, and that 
Our funds are Mortgaged home whilst abroad there are none the Allies 
that Act any proportion Us, there are many them who have 
contracted the Worst habits, and all them even the Court Vienna 
itSelf, come last think that the Warr the Queen’s Warr and 
they assist they show great Condescention and goodness. 
the last point can only say, that wish, what your Lordspp believes, 
the Case, could the Queen once Settle the psent World, she would hardly 
weep, like Alexander for another.’ 


VOL. CXCVIII. 


| 
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Bodleian Library MS. Eng. Lett. John Orrery, July 
1711 

Lord 

Her Majesty commands communicate your Lordship 
her Sentiments concerning the Interests the Duke Savoy, and the 
Demands that Prince, the present Conjuncture the affairs Europe. 
The Use yor Lordsp make this Information, is, discourse 
Confidence with the Pensionary the Subject, feel the Disposition 
the States, and endeavour draw them into Concurrence with her 
Majesty. 

Your Lordship will therefore please begin acquainting this Minister, 
that the Marquis del Bourg having been sent hither desire his Master’s 
Name the Queen’s Support any new Turn affairs may take the 
death the late Emperour; and, particularly, the Treaty Marriage 
between the Prince Piemont and the Eldest Arch-Dutchess, Daughter 
Joseph, which his Royal Highness designs propose The Queen made 
Difficulty promise What desired, and her Orders her Ministers 
are accordingly given. 

The Objection carrying this Match Title the Hereditary 
Countries Germany into the House Savoy, was, you may sure, 
but the Minister Savoy gave ready and satisfactory Answer, 
wch his Royal Highness has since confirmed, it, offering that the Arch- 
Dutchess should this Case previously the Marriage renounce all Claim 
those Territories; and shewing, that one Renunciation other 
ought made, Whoever she marryes: since, might thought 
unreasonable that any Pretensions the Hereditary Countryes Germany 
should brought into the House so, would very great 
Hardship upon his Royal Highness, her Pretensions the Succession 
Spain should along with her into any other Family. this Occasion 
the Marquis del Bourg insisted very much that Article the Treaty 
1703, wherein said that Third person shall superinduc’d the 
Succession the Monarchy Spain after the House Austria prejudice 
the Family the Duke Savoy. 

Your Lop. will represent the Pensionary, that the Queen came 
readily into this Proposition the Marriage, because She convinced that 
Justice, and good Policy, particular Regard ought paid the 
Interests the House Savoy the present Situation Affaires. 

Yor Lop. will propose the Pensionary consider this matter with 
two Views. the Empire and the Dominions Spain are united 
the Person King Charles, the Ministers Savoy pretend their Master 
will then reduced the very Condition which has sacrificed all 
and that his Dependency upon the House Austria must this 
respect worse than his Dependency the House Bourbon that the 
Former will have more Pretences chicane with him, and exercise their 
Power over him, than the Latter can possibly wch these Ministers 
think the Court Vienna have given late many remarkable Instances. 

the Empire and the Dominions Spain were separated, the 
immediate Right such Case the Spanish Succession devolving upon 
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the Eldest Arch-Dutchess, Daughter Joseph, his Royal Highness judges 
that would thought not only his but the publick Interest, unite, 
the Marriage proposed, the immediate and the remote Titles. 

These Observations appear the Queen have great deal 
Foundation, they lead her Majesty many other Reflections, your 
Lordship will propose and enforce the Pensionary letting him know 
the same time, that perplexed Case, where such different Interests 
are reconciled, and where.so much Consideration had not only 
the present but future Ages, She can discern Clue likely 
extricate out these Difficulties that the Marriage. that 
Foundation the Duke Savoy may most agreeably, and the softest 
manner the House Austria, find that Safety, which apprehends 
himself danger losing; and without it, there possibility 
preserving the present future Quiet Europe, far may 
affected these Disputes. 

The Queen, Lord, considers that Duke Savoy the very 
Situation his Country must course become the first Sacrifice Which 
ever the Great Families Europe shall Condition encroach 
its Neighbours. His Interest must therefore eternally prevent 
the exorbitant Power Either; and must ours, necessary 
Consequence, secure him such State may enable him 
Her Majesty considers further, that any Accession Strength the 
House Savoy will probably exerted with Vigour, when the Common 
Interest may Want it. Whereas fatal and tedious Experience 
have found, that all the Acquisitions gain’d the Expence the 
Maritime Powers for the House Austria have been Advantage 
them the Prosecution their War against France. 

may likewise observed, that the first System this War, 
was intended not only rescue Spain out the hands the House 
Bourbon but also keep that Monarchy and the Empire divided there 
would otherwise have been Need the Renunciations made favour 
Charles the Third. But the Empire and the Dominions Spain are 
unite the Person this Prince, the System the War essentially 
altered What Effect this Alteration will have upon the Duke Savoy 
evident Perhaps, may have the same some other Princes concerned 
the Allyance. 

What have writ Yor Lordsp, You are, believe, sufficiently 
informed the Instances the Duke Savoy makes here and the 
Effect wch these Instances have the Queen’s Mind. Without therefore 
mentioning you any further the Arguments made Use the Count 
Maffei and the Marquis del Bourg, any more general Reflections 
the same Subject, shall conclude this Part Letter acquainting 
yor Lordship, that the Point which perceive his Royal Highness really 
drives at, and the Composition which would glad reduced, is, 
the Possession Milan either the Dower the Arch-Dutchess, 
otherwise and that waits only discover whether can obtain 
What his Security requires the Concurrence the Allyes, order 
hearken the sitions France, and endeavour succeed that 
Side fail Ours. 
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Two Obituaries Christ Church, Canterbury 


the three principal obituaries Christ Church priory, Canter- 
bury, which remain English libraries, that preserved the 
Cottonian MS. Nero the British Museum the most useful 
for the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods. This obituary 
goes back the beginning the thirteenth century, the others— 
Lambeth Library MS. and British Museum MS. 68— 
dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

was seen the Rev. John Dart 1726, there are not 
one, but two obituaries Cotton Nero ix: the first, written 
the thirteenth century, mentioned above, fos. while 
the second, much earlier, which only one fragment three 
months extant, copied fos. 19-21. 

Some particulars these two obituaries may now given. 

speaking the second obituary, used the word 
ment but this term may also applied the first, 
immediately after the date, Kal. Mai (fo. there comes 
Kal. Sept. Thus the text the four months, May, June, July, 
and August lost. This lacuna may easily explained fos. 
3-18 make two complete gatherings (fos. 3-10 and 
Each gathering contains the obits four months, and therefore 
evident that the loss third gathering the cause the 
lacuna, and that the obituary was originally composed twenty- 
four folios. 

This obituary—as far aware—has never been accurately 
dated hitherto. the first folio gummed slip with short 
note the codex which The obituary not earlier 
than The assertion rests the mention Odo, abbot 
Battle (ob. 1200), the date Kal. Febr. The anonymous 
author the note has missed the insertion several personages. 
deceased after Abbot Odo, the kalendar. The following names 
will William, archbishop Rheims, ob. September 
1202; Eleanor, queen Henry II, ob. 1204; Simon, duke 
Lorraine, Gundulph, bishop Rochester, ob. March 
1208; Samson, abbot St. Edmund’s, ob. 1211; Nicholas, 
bishop Tusculum and apostolic legate, who visited England 
1214; and King John Lackland, ob. 1216. 

The death King John the most recent event certain 
date which recorded the obituary. cannot neglect, 
however, the mention Walter Clifford (the first baron 
the name was still living 1218, the second 1236), that 
William, earl Arundel (who may only the third the fourth 
earl, who died respectively 1221 and 1224), lastly, that 
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Lothar, archbishop Pisa, whose death approximately dated 

settle the ante quem the obituary, thought 
that the best way was search for the names archbishops 
Canterbury. The last name that Reginald Bath, arch- 
bishop-elect, dead 1191. evident, however, that the 
obituary later than Hubert Walter, since find the names 
contemporaries his successor, Stephen Langton, such 
Nicholas Tusculum, Lothar Pisa, and King John. The loss 
one gathering containing the text for the months May, June, 
July, and August makes impossible for ascertain whether 
the first successors Hubert Walter, Stephen Langton (ob. 
July 1228), and Richard Wethershed August 1231) were 
already deceased. But certain that our text earlier than 
1240, for Edmund Rich, archbishop from 1234 1240, not men- 
tioned, although died November 1240. 

Thus may date the obituary certainly the period 1216 
1240 supposing that may nearer the second date 
about ten years, the result would 1225 

Fos. are totally different from those preceding, their 
dimensions (which are smaller), the nature the vellum, 
their script, and their arrangement. While fos. 3-18 are 
divided into columns which the deceased are placed according 
their rank (kings, archbishops, eminent persons, members 
the monastery, members connected convents, various bene- 
factors), and the days are separated from one another hori- 
zontal lines, fos. not show any these divisions. The 
scribe has only observed distance between the kings and arch- 
bishops (whose names are written against the dates) one hand, 
and the monks (inserted somewhat the right side) the other 
hand. There besides another and very important difference 
the inscriptions, very numerous the obituary the thirteenth 
century, are scarce that which are now studying. 

far may seen—the binding the manuscript very 
close indeed—fos. are independent and are kept together 
folding one edge only. They make artificial gathering 
composed follows Fos. and have each their edge turned 
over, and gummed the folding 20, and the string passes 
through and 21. 

its recto, fo. has inscriptions concerning the days 
preceding the Kalends September, the last date the verso 
being that the Ides September. The following folios repeat 
the same arrangement for November and December. Thus the 


not attempted exhaustive, and have not identified numerous secondary 
persons, who, perhaps, would allow improve the above settled dates, but hope 
that these approximate results will useful the historians Canterbury. 
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obituary gives indications the following periods: August 

While consulting the new catalogue the manuscripts 
the library Lambeth Palace, published Dr. Claude Jenkins 
and Dr. James—to whom are indebted for such numerous 
catalogues manuscripts—my attention was attracted frag- 
ments obituary constituting the flyleaves MS. 430. 

the beginning the codex folded leaf presenting 
its interior face (i.e. the verso the first flyleaf and the 
recto the second) dates from kt. without 
mention month, and without any inscription opposite the 
dates. The exterior face blank. 

the end the volume find another leaf (from the same 
obituary the flyleaf the beginning) folded like the first. 
its exterior face (ie. recto the first and verso the second 
folio) read the dates from kt. kt. the interior 
face appear kal. Oct. Idus Octobr. 

The connexion between the flyleaves the Lambeth manu- 
script and fos. 19-21 the Cottonian manuscript evident. 
both sides find 

That the inscriptions one month are always arranged 
the following manner: the days before the Kalends the 
recto, and those after the Kalends the Ides (included) the 
verso. 

That the coloured inks (red, green, blue, purple) are used 
the same fashion the 

That the writing has the same appearance. 

The verso fo. Cotton MS. Nero presenting last 
inscription Sept., and the first inscription the flyleaf 
the end MS. Lambeth 430 being: kt. (of October), 
shall longer hesitate claim that the flyleaf held place 
between those which are now numbered and the Cottonian 
manuscript. 

have now find the place the folio with the dates 
month composed thirty-one days, and only month 
thirty-one days, which the Ides fall the 13th which the 
case with January, August, and December only. The end 
August preserved elsewhere (fo. and the letter corresponding 
the date xix kal. Febr. (ie. January) would since 
January always marked with the letter 


letters red numerals days until the Kalends (inclusive), green 
those days until the Nones, blue, and purple, those days until the Ides 
inscriptions kal. kt. are alternately blue and red Nonae) 
red; blue and red alternately. The names months, finally, 
are red and purple. 
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Thus, the flyleaf can only contain the end December. The 
Ides December, indeed, are marked with the letter fo. 
Now, thanks the flyleaves the Lambeth manuscript, 
more than the third part this obituary reconstituted, and since 
invariable arrangement reappears the fragments preserved, 
can state that the obituary was composed thirteen folios. 


text from the Kalends January the Ides January 
2nd text from the Ides January the Ides February 


13th December the day before the 


Kalends January. 


Thus, eight folios are lost. the days preceding the Ides 
January were written verso, either the obituary made 
independent stitching (and that were the case, the recto 
the first folio would have received various inscriptions, e.g. 
the title), followed another text finishing the recto 
the first folio the obituary. this case (which the more 
probable), may suppose that the obituary was the end 
codex and that this is, perhaps, the cause its preseni state 
dispersion. 

Except monks, otherwise unknown history, and therefore 
not useful for dating it, our only means dating the obituary 
are the names archbishops Canterbury and kings England. 
agrees with our information William the Conqueror. All the 
archbishops mentioned are earlier than the middle the eleventh 
century. Among the prelates who occupied the see Canterbury, 
after the decease the Conqueror, (ob. 1089) and 
Anselm 1109), both died one the first six months the 
year (Lanfranc May, Anselm but Ralph Turbine, 
who died 1122, October, not recorded. may 
cluded that the obituary was written between 1087 and 1122. 

But find that the greater number the monks recorded 
this roll, which must cover rather short period, are Anglo- 
Saxons. reproduce the characteristic sounds the Anglo- 
Saxon language, the and the th, the scribe has used Anglo- 
Saxon letters, wén (p) and the cancelled which induces 
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think English scribe. take these facts into con- 
sideration, will not far from the truth when assume that 
the date about 1100. 

The authors the catalogue the manuscripts Lambeth 
Palace hesitated ascribe Christ Church Priory both the 
flyleaves the obituary MS. Lambeth 430, because that codex 
proceeds from St. Augustine’s Abbey and the first flyleaf precisely 
presents the following inscription the thirteenth century 
Noue decretales cum C.D. Gra. August. Cant. 
Moreover, the mention Abbot Scotland, without specifying 
his abbey, another folio would also induce one hesitate. 

The comparison, however, our fragments with the obituary 
Christ Church will prove that they proceed from the latter 
convent. Besides, the records the obituary not agree with 
those the obituary St. Augustine’s preserved Cotton MS. 
Vitellius 

Some names Anglo-Saxon archbishops, such Theodore 
(seventh archbishop), Honorius (fifth), Aelfric (twenty-seventh), 
and Justus (fourth), are omitted the obituary the thirteenth 
century. They have, perhaps, been ranked among the saints 
the martyrology, although they were not all canonized. Moreover, 
Eadsin, thirty-first archbishop Canterbury, has been mistaken 
for monk 

Finally, compare the two obituaries Cotton MS. 
Nero with one another, further remark noticeable 
amount differences, which give yet one more reason conclude 
that the obituary fos. was not used basis for the 
other, fos. 3-18. make clearer the reader, will 
produce below the notes the entries the thirteenth-century 
obituary corresponding those the earlier kalendar. 


MS. Cotton Nero fo. 


xviii. kt. Aegelricus, episcopus monachus. 


kt. Obiit Valentinus monachus. 

kt. Obiit Aegelvius monachus. 

Obiit Thomas subdiaconus monachus. 

ix. kt. Obiit Bregdwinus archiepiscopus Brihtvaldus sacerdos 


monachus. 

viii. Eadgiva Regina mater Eddredi Regis. Que 
dedit Meapeham. Culinges, Leanham, Peccham, Fearn- 
lege, Muneketun, Ealdintun Christi. 


For this information indebted the kindness Mr. Wormald the 
British Museum. take this opportunity expressing gratitude him and 
Dr. Millar the British Museum, and Dr. Jenkins and Miss Churchill 
the Lambeth Library for their assistance work. 

All the following entries the obituary the thirteenth century are quoted 
from the edition Dart, History the Cathedral Church Canterbury, 
Appendix (London, 1726), pp. xxxii ff, For the text fos. 19-21 ef. ibid. pp. 
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kt. Obiit Albricus, sacerdos monachus. 
kt. Obiit Feologeldus archiepiscopus. 
verso. 
Kal. Sept. Obiit Vitalis 
viii. ID. Obiit Lifstanus qui dedit Suthcircean ecclesiam 
vi. ID. Obiit Wulfricus diaconus 


ID. Rex Anglorum. Scotlandus abbas. 


Lambeth Palace MS. 430. 


reclo 
xiv. kt. Obiit Hugo diaconus 
xiii. kt. Theodorus 
kt. Obiit Hilarius sacerdos 
kt. Obiit Eadwius sacerdos 
kt. Obiit Aelfwinus diaconus 
iu. Obiit Germanus sacerdos 
verso. 
iv. Obiit Wulfredus subdiaconus 
Non. Oct. Obiit Aethelmerus sacerdos 


Obiit Vitalis, monachus conversus nostrae congregationis. 

Obiit Odo, sacerdos monachus n.c. 

Obiit Lefftanus, qui dedit Suthchereche Ecclesiae Christi. 

Obiit Willhelmus, Rex Anglorum. 

Obiit Scothlandus, Abbas Augustini. Obierunt Edricus 

Quoted the preceding day Obiit sac. mon. n.c. 

Quoted the preceding day (15 Obierunt Hugo levita, Rogerius sacerdos, 
monachi nostrae congregationis. 

Omitted. 

the preceding day (13 kal.): Obiit Hylarius Honorius, sac. mon. n.c. 

the preceding day (11 kal.): Obiit Warinus, prior Dovoriae, Edwicus 
Radulphus, sac., mon. n.c. 

Obiit Matildis, quae dedit Merseham Agana Ecclesiae Christi. Gundulphus, 
pater Anselmi archiepiscopi. 

Obiit Germanus sac. mon. n.c. 

Omitted. 

Obierunt Wlfredus subdiaconus, Salustius sacerdos, mon. n.c. 

Obierunt Eilwinus sac. mon. n.c. 

Obierunt Sefredus Egelmerus, sac. mon. n.c. 

Omitted the ID, but quoted the following day. Oct.): Obierunt 
Egelwinus Wulvricus, mon. n.c. 


7 
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MS. Cotton Nero fo. 20. 


Obierunt monachi Leoffelmus sacerdos mona- 


chus Eadmaerus diaconus Sawoldus 
sacerdos 
viii. kt. Cuthbertus archiepiscopus Aegelwinus sacerdos 


Wulfredus acolitus monachus.® 
verso. 
Obierunt monachi Goldstanus sacerdos Samuel 


diaconus 


ID. Obiit Cnut Rex anglorum Edvardus sacerdos 


xviii. ki. Obierunt monachi Aelfricus sacerdos Aelfwius 


kt. Obiit Girardus sacerdos 
kt. Obiit Kynsinus, decanus 
ki. Obiit Esbearn 


Obiit Nothelmus, archiepiscopus, monachus nostrae congregationis. 

Obierunt Dirmon Azo, sacerdotes Osbernus levita, mon. n.c. 

Ricardus, Henricus, Gauterius, sacerdotes; Salomon levita, mon. 
n.c, 

Lefhelmus, Turkillus, Sewoldus, Samuel Petrus sac., Edmerus 
Godricus, levitae, mon. n.c. 

Obiit Stephanus Rex Anglorum. Obiit Cuthebertus, archiepiscopus. Obierunt 
Egelwinus, David, Augustinus, sac. mon. n.c. 

Reges Anglorum Eluredus archiepiscopi 
Egelnothus Sirichus—Obierunt Edsinus, Wluredus, Mathaeus conversus—Obierunt 
Willelmus Augustinus sacerdotes, mon. n.c. 

Omitted the kalends’ eve, but mentioned the entry quoted above 


Obierunt Golstanus, Vuuanus, sac. Samuel levita, Reinaldus Gauterius 
conversi, Mon. 


Justus omitted.—Obiit Elfnothus, levita, mon. n.c. 

Obiit Cnuth, Rex Anglorum, obiit Haldan princeps.—Obiit Edwardus, Walterus 
Edwardus Jordanus, levita, n.c. 

Martinus, Elfucus Samuel, Robertus sacerdos, Elwicus puer, 
monachi nostrae congregationis. 

Obierunt Gerardus Ricardus, sacerd. mon. nostrae congr. 

Omitted. 


Lefstanus, Jacobus, Asselinus; Radulphus sac. Sigarus conversus, 
mon. n.c. 
Obiit Donatus, ep. Dubliniae Kinsinus decanus, mon, n.c, 
Omitted, 


€ 
Fo. 21. 
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kt. Obierunt monachi Merevoldus Andreas dia- 
conus Aelfwinus qui dedit hwearf 
Christi.? 

kt. Obiit Wufgeth soror 

kt. Obiit Simon sacerdos 


Obiit Wulfwinus sacerdos 

Non. Obierunt monachi Sebastianus sacerdos 
Ceolvardus 

viii. ID. Obiit Georgius monachus.” 

ID. Obiit Ordbrihtus sacerdos monachus.® 

Obiit Aelfwinus decanus monachus.® 


The Importance the Campaign 1327 


Dr. Morris and Dr. Tout have traced definitive 
fashion the evolution English tactics from Falkirk Crécy. 
Thus Morris has pointed out the importance Sir Andrew 
Harclay’s work stimulating the use light cavalry the 
who could dismounted for battle and turned into 
foot Probably this type soldier was prominent 
Harclay’s defeat the forces Thomas, earl Lancaster, 
Boroughbridge March 1322. The tactical significance 
this conflict was first revealed Dr. Tout that witnessed 
(a) the dismounting for battle the contending troops, (b) the 
stress laid the archers for warding off hostile attack, and 
(c) the defensive tactics that these changes involved. When, 
however, Edward raised army against the Scots later 


Obierunt Livingus, Elfricus, Brandanus, sac. mon. n.c. 

Merwaldus, Andreas levitae, Brithrichus, Stephanus, 
Wluordus, Nicholaus, Willielmus, sac. Obiit Eilfwinus, qui dedit Ecclesiae 
Christi Hwerium Londini, Osmundus fratres nostri. 

Obierunt Wlfgieve Wlvith, sorores nostrae. 

Symon Scothlandus sacerdotes Randulphus subdiaconus, mon. 

Obiit sacerdos, mon. n.c. 

Obierunt Sebastianus sac., Georgius subdiaconus, Geldwardus conversus, mon. n.c. 

Omitted. Obierunt Ordbrithus Gauterius, sac. mon. n.c. 

Obiit Elwinus decanus, Osbernus conversus, mon. n.c. 

Notably The Welsh Wars Edward his Bannockburn, and his article 
The Archers Crecy, ante, xii. 427-36. 

The Tactics the Battles Boroughbridge and Morlaix, ante, Collected 
Papers, ii. 221-5. 

Bannockburn, pp. 


a 
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the year, fatuously abandoned the scheme mobilizing the 
useful hobelars and archers, and summoned merely foot spearmen, 
who plodded along and panted vain over the moors after the 
elusive enemy. But the practice was resumed 1332 the 
expedition Edward Balliol and the Disinherited culminating 
Dupplin Moor this victory was due large measure the 
successful tactics employed taking strong defensive posi- 
tion and dismounting the men-at-arms and other horsed troops 
supported archers posted the wings. 

the purpose this note suggest that the 1327 campaign 
forms another link the chain military development between 
Boroughbridge and Dupplin Moor, which has hitherto been 
overlooked, possibly because spectacular decisive battle was 
fought. For the arrangements for the mobilization army 
immense scale meet the raiding Scots the very first 
year Edward reign involved the recruiting several 
thousands the important types troops, the archers and 
hobelars. already noted the present there are 
unfortunately official payrolls available for this particular 
campaign, but the writs summons and other records well 
chronicles bear sufficient testimony their Some 
the archers from the county levies became involved the furious 
attack the Hainault allies, described vividly Jean 
Bel, Froissart, and other less than cities and 
boroughs were ordered send levies provided, far 
possible, with horses worth least 30s. 40s.4 London known 
have dispatched contingent, which comprised not only 
men-at-arms but also hobelars and 164 
Moreover, the general proclamation all intending bring 
help, was urged that all should furnish themselves with swift, 
strong, and hardy rounseys ride and pursue’ the 
The significance mounted infantry and archers had thus 
been definitely appreciated ‘by king and council’ early 
1327. 


The Strength English Armies the Reign Edward ante, 353. 

Rot. Scot. 206 seq. 

Bel, Chronique, 40-3; Froissart, Chroniques (ed. Buchon), 22; Geoffrey 
Baker, Chronicles, inquiry was ordered into the affray, Rymer, Foedera, 
ii. 11, 707. 

‘Writs April 1327, Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, 118. Jean Bel 
asserts that there were 30,000 hommes armez, moytie montez sur petites hageneez, 
moytie sergans pye, envoyez par des bonnes Chronique, 
53. 

Accts, 18/7. For fuller details this contingent, see Redstone, 
Mercenaries Henry Trans. Hist. Soc. (1913). 

equitandum persequendum dictos inimicos modis viis quibus melius fore viderint 
faciendum writ April, Rot. Scot. 208. None were, however, delay their 
coming pro defectum equorum dextrariorum 


q 
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Furthermore, the same proclamation demonstrates that other 
painful lessons Edward reign had been learned, for ex- 
plicitly prescribed the employment the tactics dismounting 
troops, magnates well others, case conflict with the 
Scots, deemed That these instructions were heeded 
would appear from Jean Bel’s observations that the course 
the subsequent operations, array for expected battle 
was drawn with the normal three big battles foot, each 
flanked two wings.? But should added that this 
occasion these wings consisted men-at-arms who remained 
horse, whereas the later fights the tactical device was wings 
archers foot. 

The importance this campaign other respects has not 
been sufficiently emphasized. seems have been landmark 
the development the system liveries and cognisances, 
where the magnates were concerned. all events Richard 
parliament Cambridge 1388 specified this year that 
the commencement the practice wearing these 
Barbour lends support this idea when records that was 
this 1327 campaign that the Scots first saw the English devices 
(tymmers), armorial crests helmets.* 

Barbour, too, who retails the earliest use this year 
the English cannon (crakys war), one which was doubt- 
that depicted Walter Millemete the illuminated 
dedicatory address, Officiis Regum, presented Edward 
his have additional information with regard 
the employment artillery 1327, but have found evidence 
not mentioned Dr. Tout his authoritative study early 
firearms that gonnes were used the English siege operations 
for the first time against Berwick Edward next expedition 
and that Richard Leicester, apothecary York, 
made gunpowder which was sent the king Roxburgh 


quod omnes singuli, tam magnates quam alii, conflictum cum ipsis 
Scotis habere contigerit, expedire viderint, pedes (sic) pugnent loc. cit. 

Chronique, 53. Cf. the later array Stanhope Park when seigneurs 
nostre ost nous firent tous descendre pie oster nos op. cit. 65. 

Primierement que touz lez liverees appellez signes, bien nostre seignur 
roy come dautres seignurs, comencez usez puis primer del noble roy, Edward 
tierce que Dieu assoille, touz autres menuz liverees come chaperons, soient 
desoremes donez portez mes soient oustes sur payne allimite ceste present 
parlement’, Monk Westminster Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 190. Cf. Tout, 
Chapters Mediaeval Administrative History, iii. 440, 476. 

Bruce, 452; Oman, Art War, ii. 213. Sir Charles Oman has not noticed the 
Cambridge parliament allusion. 

Bruce, op. cit. Oman, op. cit. ii. 

Brut Chronicle Rawlinson MS. 173 the Bodleian Library, Oxford, fos. 
156 Dr. Tout has demonstrated that John Fleet stored the ingredients 
gunpowder the chamber during the period January 1333 July 1334, 
Firearms England the Fourteenth Century, ante, xxvi. 669, 688. 
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probably December one the earliest ex- 


amples the provision uniform for English troops dates back 
1327, for the 200 men mobilized from the lands Queen 
Isabella Holderness were required furnished not merely 


with haquetons, bascinets, and gauntlets, but also with courtepies 
(short cloaks) one suit 


PRINCE. 


Opinion the House Commons the Proposal for 
Petition Right, May, 1628 


third parliament Charles met March and, 
five days later, the commons began their attack upon the abuses 
committed the government the immediate past. Under 
the able leadership Sir Thomas Wentworth their demands 
were soon marshalled under three heads taxes loans with- 
out consent parliament, arbitrary imprisonment, and 
billeting soldiers. these fourth was later added which 
opposed the use martial law. Week after week the two houses 
discussed these heads, first resolutions, and then, the house 
commons alone, bill. was when bill these four 
subjects began formulated that the king interfered. Not 
only once, but several times did ask his commons drop their 
bill rights, may called, and trust him uphold the liber- 
ties his subjects. Such trust, however, would not suffice 
the eyes the commons. They must have something more sub- 
stantial than royal promise guard against illegal actions 
his majesty’s ministers the future. deadlock was reached 
May. The most Charles would concede was bill which 
confirmed Magna Carta and the old laws supporting it, but this 
must without any additions explanations. The commons, 
the other hand, were willing trust their king, but they wanted 
Magna Carta and the old laws not only confirmed bill but also 


Tout says that, save for one doubtful reference (in 1341-42), have further 
information our subject until loc. cit. But the Issue Rolls under the date 
January 1335 contains the following reference: Ricardo Leicestre apocecario 
Eboraci. denariis liberatis eidem, videlicet, pro iiii lb. dimidio saltpetre, 
prec. lib. 20d., 7s. 6d. pro iii lib. classa (?) prec. lib. 20d., 5s. pro viii 
lib. sulphure vivo, prec. Lib. iiiid., 28. 8d., emptis prefato Ricardo opus 
Regis per brevem privato sigillo quoad huiusmodi pulveres emendum, 15s. 2d. 
Simoni Gisburgh cursori deferenti predictores pulveres domino Regi partes 
Rokesburgh 6d.’ (Issue Rolls No. 279, 15). 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, 280; cf. Rot. Scot. 

Modern dating will used throughout this note. 
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explained, that posterity would protected they had not 
been numerous 

was May 1628 that memorable debate took place 
the committee the whole house, and way out this 
dilemma was With over half the discussion completed 
possible differentiate five methods solving the knotty 
problem. the one extreme the ‘courtiers’, led the 
secretary state, Sir John Cook,‘ presented the simple solution 
trusting his majesty. the other extreme the radicals 
the ‘country’ party, one whose leading spokesmen was the 
fiery Cornishman, William advocated bill confirming 
the old laws with adequate explanations, just what Charles had 
refused sanction. Then there were two intermediate plans, each 
modification the two opposite extremes. Finally, novel 
idea was presented Sir Nathaniel Rich.* was that Charles 
asked explain the law himself and declare certain practices 


the best account the events the parliament 1628 leading May 
1628, see Gardiner, History England, (London, 1909), vi. 
and also Frances Relf, The Petition Right (Minneapolis, 1917), pp. 

note based entirely transcripts six unpublished, contemporary 
parliamentary diaries which were most generously lent Professor Wallace 
Notestein Yale University. these accounts will shortly published Professor 
Notestein, and the folios are not always clearly indicated the transcripts, all 
folio references will omitted. References the diaries may easily found from 
the day cited. The six diaries are: The True Relation, the copy belonging the 
Massachusetts Historical the Borlase Manuscript, British Museum Stowe 
MS. 366; Sir Richard Grosvenor’s Notes Proceedings, Library Trinity College, 
Dublin; Sir Edward Nicholas, Notes, Public Record Office, State Papers Domestic, 
Charles XCVII; Notes, British Museum Harleian MSS. 2313 and 5324; Notes, 
British Museum Harleian MS. 1601. For description the first five the six diaries 
see Relf, op. cit. pp. 69-71. Professor Relf has made excellent use these five 
her analysis the Petition Right. Henceforward the diaries will cited 
The True Relation—M Borlase MS.—B; Grosvenor Notes—G; Nicholas 
Harl. MS. Harl. MSS. 2313, 5324—H2. 

diaries, with very slight variations, give the speakers May the same 
order. But they not all give the same number speakers. Furthermore, with 
few exceptions, the two six versions each speech are the same regards the 
general sense and leading ideas expressed them. course, the length the same 
speech the different accounts frequently varies good deal. All this being true, 
has been possible construct composite each speech, which used this note. 

account May Gardiner, op. cit. vi. 272-5. Relf, op. cit. pp. 
little value here. Professor Relf does not tell what happened May, but shows 
the attitude individuals and groups individuals the numerous phases the 
struggle between the house commons and the king. she puts speeches 
different members delivered different days side side, order bring out some 
particular point. Frequently, she does not date the speeches. The account John 
Forster, Sir John Eliot (London, 1872), ii. 46-7, can completely ignored. Thomas 
Ephemeris Parliamentaria (London, 1654), omits May entirely. William 
Cobbett, The Parliamentary History England (London, 1807), ii. 348-9, Journals 
the House Commons (London, 1803), 892, and John Rushworth, Historical Collec- 
tions (London, 1659), are all very brief for this day. 

All six diaries Rushworth, op. cit. Cobbett, op. cit. ii. 348. His leading 
speech was actually delivered the house just before adjourned into committee 
the whole. 

All six diaries. 
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illegal, that the commons would know what meant when 
they were asked trust him rule according the law the 
land. Furthermore, Rich, strongly supported John 
wanted the committee determine vote whether the satis- 
faction already promised the king was sufficient. other 
words, Rich and Pym were cleverly advocating that the committee 
just what the radicals their party were clumsily 
One would hardly call these two leaders the country party 
moderates. 

All these plans and proposals were put aside for moment when 
the aged jurist and bitter opponent the duke Buckingham, 
Sir Edward Coke, sound and sensible speech moved that the 
commons join with the lords presenting their four resolutions 
the form petition right the would not only 
proper parliamentary procedure, said, but also matter 
record, and still would not bill, which had been 
prohibited. 

Peculiarly enough, Sir Edward’s project did not take immediate 
effect. probably had turned over several times the 
minds most More than that, was practically 
ignored the next speaker, Sir John the leader the 
‘country who was among those who longer could see eye 
eye with Coke all important matters. fact, Eliot re- 
turned the plan Sir Nathaniel Rich, and once more reminded 
his audience that was not the question refusing trust 
his majesty, but just what points they were going trust 
him. Sir John admitted that was useless work for law with 
explanations, that had been forbidden the king. Thereupon 
turned Sir Nathaniel’s proposal, that the committee decide 
whether the royal promise abide the laws force was satis- 
factory. When that had been settled Eliot was willing state 
his opinion about proceeding bill petition. But for the 
present said, put the question whether this general 
word the king’s will serve our turns 

Opinion now began flow freely against the Rich-Pym-Eliot 
plan, and all thoughts turned into the same direction. Sir 


made two speeches this point. The first given only. 
given all six diaries. 

This point well brought out op. cit. 38. 

All six diaries Rushworth, op. cit. Cobbett, op. cit. 348-9. 

‘It interesting note here the two sentences with which Gardiner, op. cit. vi. 
274, summarizes the greater part what follow this text. says: The 
acceptance the proposal was general and immediate. Eliot, Seymour, Glanville, 
Littleton, Phelips, Pym, Hoby, Coryton, and Digges adhered once.’ Gardiner 
failed notice Eliot’s peculiar attitude this point and also little later, well 
Coryton’s. (See infra, pp. and 306, 3.) 

All six diaries, 


The second 
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Francis longer the fearless antagonist the govern- 
ment, united the ideas Eliot and Coke suggesting that the 
way learn what trust his majesty was join with the 
lords petition right. Seymour was followed John 
Glanville and Edward frank and outspoken radical 
the both whom opposed Eliot’s motion and 
supported petition right. Next, Sir Thomas and 
even Pym showed their complete approval the new method 
solving the problem and went far suggest heads 
included the petition. And then Sir Thomas Wentworth 
spoke for the first time this committee. too was opposed 
putting motion for trusting the king vote. Neither 
should there any vote bill with without explanations, 
The best thing do, thought Wentworth, was support 
petition right had been proposed Sir Edward Coke. 
But after the petition had received the royal answer they should 
free proceed with other debates and closed 
with expression his belief that the present was not the proper 
time which decide what the heads petition right 
should be. 

was now that Sir John Eliot finally realized that was 
the wrong side the fence. But first was necessary for him 
explain himself. His proposal, said, had not been decide 
whether not they should trust his majesty, but what they 
should trust him. fine distinction, indeed. make himself 
even clearer, had wanted the committee decide whether his 
majesty’s general promise was enough warrant their trust. 
had, however, changed his mind, Eliot said, and was with- 
drawing his motion. Finally, like his predecessor, endorsed 
petition right, but, unlike him, endorsed with distinct 
reservations. must equivalent the law must 
explained the original resolutions the commons must 


H2. His words are quite different. They are: That that was 
moved now hath taken me, let know what trust his Majesty, generals give 
satisfaction. particulars shall trust his Majesty’ (spelling modernized). 
This the only instance this day where the speech member one diary differs 
radically from other versions the same speech. 

Gardiner, op. cit. vi. 274, says: Even Wentworth accepted now inevitable 
though reserved for himself the right reconsidering his position after the King’s 
answer had been received.’ and reservation expressed Wentworth. 
The version clearest and follows: but when have the King’s 
answer such petition may liberty take what other course think 
Shortly after this Sir Robert Phelips, according the two cited diaries, makes the 
same reservation giving his approval petition right. Gardiner’s statement 


misleading, especially when taken conjunction with his words quoted above, 
304, 


VOL. L.—NO. 
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inserted and the liberty the subject must 
means omitted from it.? 

this point many more the leaders the Commons came 
the support Coke’s timely suggestion. Neither Coryton’s 
weighty reservations nor the learned doubts William Hackwell 
the utility petition right could damp the enthusi- 
astic support this new means procedure was receiving. Even 
Rich and Wentworth again,® besides Sir Dudley Digges 
and others, used all the force their learning and reason dispel 
the doubts cast Coryton and Hackwell the efficacy 
petition right. consequence, the committee the whole 
house passed resolutions dealing with the four well-known heads 
the Petition These resolutions were reported 
the house commons May and immediately But 
not until May would the lords accept this new document 
without reservations. 

2M. 

upon its expediency. 

All six diaries. 

5M, H2. And little later second speech giv H2. 


H2. All six diaries. 
Commons’ Journals, 893-4. Gardiner, op. cit. vi. 289. 
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Reviews Books 


The Rise the Celts and The Greatness and Decline the Celts. the 
late (London: Kegan Paul, 1934.) 


deal with the work dead man, either literary executor 
critic, disagreeable task. cannot control the proceedings the 
first, and beyond the praise the blame the second. cannot 
profit the labours either, nor can answer for himself mis- 
judged misrepresented. 

the case the two volumes before us, the duties the critic are 
especially ungrateful. They were produced comparatively young 
man, enormous industry, labouring, are not misinformed, under 
the handicap struggle against ill-health and other hindrances. His 
untimely death compels turn his pages with gentle hand. Had 
been still with us, criticism—here and there, severe criticism—would 
have been salutary. would have helped him develop the self-criticism 
which most lacked. feel that the books are good that they ought 
have been better: good, that other and happier circumstances 
the author would hereafter have done much better work. 

fact, the time hardly ripe for elaborate synthetic study 
the Celts. The more endeavour find out something about the 
elusive peoples grouped together under that meaningless name, the more 
realize the gaps our knowledge. And yet there overwhelming 
mass material available about them. The bibliography printed 
both volumes enumerates 555 periodical and other publications, about 
dozen different languages. For this great service alone, the collection 
such mountainous accumulation references, the author deserves 
our grateful thanks. course they are not all equally perhaps 
some them might have been ignored without loss. But the wheat and 
the tares must grow together till the harvest and the time for harvest 
not yet. 

Taking first the volume The Rise the Celts, cannot fail observe 
that notwithstanding the abundant reference footnotes, there are state- 
ments here and there for which should like know the authority. 
Such are the following: ‘Gaul got her classical culture from Gallic 
teachers, trained the Druids’ (p. 15). ‘The Goidels must have pro- 
vided the religious idea’ (of Stonehenge, 221). Others might 
mentioned, did space permit. Again, the author justified assuming 
the Formulae Marcellus intelligible form Celtic (or any 
other language) What does really think the theories Schliz 
passes disconcertingly from praise blame pp. 29-30. Why 
certain that art belongs continental Brythons, not 


Irish (Is the Turoe stone, which does not mention, Brythonic 
monument 
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looking the passage find that D’Arbois says nothing about the 
neo-Celtic words which the reference-number appended. the 
geography the mythical the author has gone not little 
astray (pp. 37, 192). 

The second volume, for which much larger series authorities 
available, better than the first but has some irritating carelessnesses. 
Thus, there unscientific looseness about the calculation the popula- 
tion the Senones (p. 22). tells multiply the 30,000 fighting 
men the battle the Allia seven, allow for women, 
children, old men, sick, cripples, and slaves: and that this brings the 
total the Senones about 200,000 ‘in But such calculation 
would give the very lowest 210,000: what has become the 10,000 
plus men, who the data supplied ought have been reckoned 
Why should assumed (p. 52) that the Galates who left inscription 
temple Abydos were Celts all? They may just well have 
been their names, and their good Greek, suggest this. And 
the following page should have been noted that Jerome’s testimony 
relating the Celtic speech has (rightly wrongly) been questioned 
more than once. 

121 there curious mistake, resulting, apparently, from 
failure verify references. ‘In document’, read, presented the 
Roman Senate (the italics are ours) after the death Augustus, 305 Gallic 
peoples are mentioned.’ The footnote reference for this Joseph, 
ii. look the French original, see who may be, 
and discover the same words and figures. But the French context 
realize that Joseph’ means the Jewish historian, Josephus though 
are left the light nature discover which the works this 
comparatively voluminous author intended. ultimately discover 
that The Wars the Jews. When refer back this unexpected 
source, find that the ‘document’ speech, made King Agrippa 
the Jews, dissuade them from fighting against the Romans: that 
the Roman senate had nothing with it: and that contains 
enumeration the Gallic peoples, but merely bald statement (most prob- 
ably inaccurate), that the Gaulish peoples were 305 number [and yet 
had been unable withstand the invincible Romans]. 

There unfortunate wording 173, for which the translator 
not responsible, and which suggests that Gwynedd ‘dotted with 
ogham matter fact, there are very few monuments 
this kind Gwynedd. Page 175 has two bad misquotations. Jerome 
speaks Caelestius, the colleague Pelagius, not Pelagius himself, 
clogged with porridge and Prosper speaks the Irish who believed 
Christ, not, the text before says, God. 

justice the author’s memory unfortunately necessary say 
word two animadversion the English dress which his work 
presented. There are too many misprints: Hallstatts word’ (for 


this blame must shared the translator, who has written 200,000 
for Hubert’s expression 200,000 personnes 
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and vol. ii., should not have eluded the proof- 
reader. Durocortorum and Cuailnge, both correct the French text, 
appear 11, Diviocortorum and Chuailgné respectively. 
the other hand, should noted the credit the translator that 
has silently corrected some the errors spelling the French text, 
such Yspadadden, Caraticus, Annegassar, and few others that 
have noted. But against those may set Druteos’ (ii. 26) which 
correctly given Drutos’ the French text. And the general style 
the translation faulty. All these languages have one same word for 
the (i. toutes ces langues ont méme mot pour désigner mer) 
reads like extract from schoolboy’s exercise. The historic present 
acceptable French, but excess tiresome and such 
renderings this repel (ii. 32): ‘They had their internal politics, 
which were party politics, with constitutional problems, the queerest 
kind but quite definitely envisaged (Elles avaient une politique intérieure, 
une politique partis, avec des préoccupations constitutionelles des plus 
curieuses, des plus conscientes aussi). 

parler celtique est Vindice Celtic speech the chief sign 
principal celticité, Von peut Celticness, one may use the 
Tous ceux word. Anyone who spoke Celtic 
parlé celtique ont Celtés was Celt, wherever came 
vinssent. from. 


the first clause, Hubert not apologizing for word celticité’ 
deprecating criticism the apparent platitude involved the whole 
sentence. the second clause uses the plural: thinking 
communities. The translator represents this the singular, thereby 
admitting the possibility that Japanese philologist who had somehow 
acquired speaking acquaintance with Welsh Irish had thereby 
become Celt 

word, the two volumes are useful and good vast repertories 
facts and references storehouses suggestive hints; destined, may 
be, form the basis which future scholars shall erect authoritative 
study their baffling but withal, books used with fear 


The Annals Inisfallen. Introduction Best and 
(Published the Royal Irish Academy.) (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
and Co.; London: Williams and Norgate, 1933.) 


handsome book reproduction facsimile the Bodleian manu- 
script, Rawlinson 503, one the most interesting and illustrative 
Irish annalistic records. While following general the basis the 
chronicle, the annals Tighernach and the annals Ulster, 
these Inisfallen contain from the middle the tenth century entries 
relating the history Munster not found elsewhere. The career 
Brian Borumha recorded with special fullness. Tradition records 
that Brian was educated this abbey Inisfallen the lower lake 
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Killarney. Inisfallen was dependency the monastery Emly 
Tipperary and Brian’s brother Marcan was abbot Emly, while later 
abbot the same, Mael Isu, seems have been the scribe responsible 
for the portion these annals for the second half the eleventh century 
and the actual writing the earlier portion the book down his death 
1092. Many ties, therefore, connected this little abbey with the hero- 
house the Dal Cais. 

1092 the work was continued series monastic chroniclers 
who carry the story contemporaneously down the year 1321, where they 
break off. From the beginning the thirteenth century the Anglo- 
Norman style writing begins prevail over the traditional Gaelic hand. 
For the eventful years the Bruce invasion and the struggle between the 
native O’Briens and the Norman grantees, the Clares, for the lordship 
Thomond, these annals are again full and contemporary. Altogether 
they offer first-hand evidence historic events Munster for over three 
centuries. 

Much can added from them the history the Norman occupation 
Desmond Fitz Stephen, Cogan, Meiler Fitz Henry, and the Munster 
Geraldines, the fifty years following Henry II’s grant the kingdom 
Cork Fitz Stephen and Cogan Unfortunately their value 
marred this point the loss folio for the years 1182-9, while 
the entries for 1216-52 are later addition, two folios (45 and 46) having 
been intercalated later date, circa 1300, perhaps replace missing 
portion. result the entries for these years are scanty and incomplete. 
must the work students Irish history supplement these from 
other annals. 

Here may note that there are other so-called annals Inisfallen 
These were compiled France during the eighteenth century apparently 
Dr. John O’Brien, bishop Cloyne. They are largely based the 
true Bodleian annals Inisfallen. They have never been published, 
and the best manuscript now Trinity College Library, Dublin. 
Though these have not the authority the original annals Inisfallen, 
they fortunately preserve other entries taken from some lost Munster 
annals. The late Dr. Goddard Orpen, the well-known authority Irish 
medieval history, made use this compilation, though not the original 
annals. Those who aim continue his excellent work are fortunate 
finding many more sources becoming available them than was the 
case with the scholars his time. 

This facsimile volume the joint work Dr. Best and Professor 
John MacNeill. The best scholarship and the finest palaeographical 
skill regards Middle-Irish manuscript have gone the work; 
further commendation this point needed. They, and the various 
scholars who have aided them, are congratulated, and the authorities 
the Bodleian Library and the Royal Irish Academy thanked 
for their assistance the production. 

The annals Inisfallen had already been published Latin part 
Dr. Charles O’Connor his Rerum Hiternicarum Scriptores (1825), 
but the imperfections his edition have long been notorious. This 
book may perhaps prepare the way the re-editing the other great 
Irish annals Tighernach, Ulster, Loch Cé, much desired. 

Curtis. 
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Editorial Alpha, 1934.) 


SOLDEVILA already well known the author excellent 
compendium Catalan History written collaboration with Sr. Ferran 
Valls-Taberner, and articles embodying research upon special points. 
Here gives the first volume full-length history his country, 
which carries far the Compromise Caspe 1412. There 
certainly room for history Catalonia planned upon this extensive 
scale. Upon the medieval particular, much work 
done, the results which have remained hitherto interred mono- 
graphs and periodicals, and time that the conclusions earlier his- 
torians were corrected and completed the light our better knowledge 
many controversial points. The author fully qualified undertake 
this task the sources his information are set out constant supply 
footnotes, and cannot discover that has missed anything real 
importance. 

Any historian Catalonia necessarily obliged consider the affairs 
the rest the Spanish peninsula, far they affected the destinies 
Eastern Spain; but his task not confined rewriting the history 
Spain from Catalan point view. Such questions that Catalan 
expansion the Mediterranean can treated without continual reference 
Castilian history. But such reference cannot naturally avoided, 
and there always the danger, which Sr. Soldevila seems not entirely 
have escaped, that perspective unduly regionalist may adopted 
Catalan historian writing his own country his own language. 
ambition is, that this work may contribute, within its own sphere, 
reveal the just and complete expression our full consciousness 
(Preface, ix). Thus the author regrets that the royal title 
Aragon should have overshadowed the county title Barcelona (p. 124), 
use perpetuated earlier historians that the term Aragon, its 
political sense, has come connote Catalonia, although any historian who 
deals with North-Eastern Spain will have occasion mention Catalonia 
much more often than Aragon. Such regrets are reasonable enough. 
Historians who write histories Spain whole are wont give more 
space the affairs the central provinces than the East and group 
under the title Aragonese achievements which were mainly Catalan. 
But Sr. Soldevila inclined claim too much for his own country. The 
treaty Cazola assigned each the two kingdoms definite zone 
conquest over Moorish Spain; this agreement regretted him 
limiting the possibilities Catalan expansion (p. 165); might equally 
well regarded the expression some aspiration Spanish unity. 
For the same reason, mistaken estimate given the political situation 
Southern France during the years before the battle Muret; thus 
united politically, united the bonds the great literary and patriotic 
troubadour efflorescence, united the wars conquest against the 
Saracens the Catalan-Occitanien countries showed the possibility 
forming confederacy sufficiently wide and strong oppose the 
encroachments France’ (p. 102). This travesty the facts. The 
history Southern France for half century before the Albigeois Crusade 
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series petty squabbles between local parochialism was 

the prevailing spirit, and pure patriotism there hardly line 
found troubadour lyric poetry. Both Alfonso and Pedro were 
obliged spend time and trouble the composition these local rivalries, 
and when James the Conqueror concluded the treaty Corbeil and 
abandoned Catalan claims Southern France, got rid hereditas 
which can considered only damnosa from this point view. 
has been blamed historians for making bad bargain and ruining all 
hopes Catalan kingdom North the Pyrenees. seems 
have made statesmanlike decision, view which Sr. Soldevila does 
not appear share. 

attempts account for such policy contrasting Castilian real- 
ism’ ‘nationalist egoism’ with Catalan which was not 
always compatible with policy expansion. ‘Castile was doubtless 
anxious complete the reconquest soon possible, but under the 
preliminary condition that should completed herself, or, more 
exactly, her own interests. Catalonia, the other hand, waived this 
preliminary condition. the struggle for the liberation the peninsula, 
Catalonia strove for higher ideal, once Christian and Spanish, while 
Castile fought for material and national advantage’ (p. 164). Castilian 
idealism represented myth elaborated Castilian writers 
excuse the shortcomings incompetent and unpractical people. The 
fact is, that there was plenty selfishness both countries patriotism 
was continually stifled jealousy for privileges and local internecine 
quarrels but Catalonia enjoyed succession comparatively energetic 
and competent kings, who were able remind their subjects feudal 
obligations which did not hold good Castile, where weak rulers were 
forced into policy opportunism. National character the thirteenth 
century was not sufficiently formed deserve such titles idealist 
realist. 

history planned upon such scale this, more detailed accounts 
certain events and persons might have been expected. little more 
space might have been found for the Cid, view the fact that most 
his exploits were performed Eastern Spain. description 
given the vitally important battle Muret. The conquest Mallorca 
and the defeat the French invasion Pedro III are treated with 
similar brevity. Possibly these matters may reserved for some later 
excursus military affairs appear future volume, which may also 
contain connected accounts social and constitutional development. 

difficult and hardly fair criticize history which one volume 
only available. far can seen, this book likely become 
the standard history Catalonia. remarkably complete and the 
infinity details which provides are stated with commendable ac- 
curacy; Pierre Castelnau was assassinated January 1208, and 
not January stated (p. 183), but have observed other mis- 
take this kind, well printed, the marginal paragraph headings 
are useful, and the footnotes are valuable source information, while 
the price large book very low. look forward with interest 
the continuation this excellent work, and hope that for the benefit 
historians general, may soon translated into language more 
widely familiar than Catalan. 
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History the Roumanians from Roman Times the Completion Unity. 


books upon modern Roumanian history have been published 
recent but this, the author justly claims, the first attempt 
any British writer give complete with special emphasis 
upon the political and ecclesiastical evolution Transylvania, 
key right understanding the Roumanian problem’. The author 
all Britons best qualified for this difficult task. has long known 
Hungary, Roumania, and Yugoslavia from life well 
has been the confidence many their public men, has judiciously 
shared Roumanian and Yugoslav aspirations, and fourteen years ago 
delivered the lectures, which were the germs the present big volume. 
The larger portion devoted the period since the Phanariot domination 
but, even ancient history provides political arguments South-Eastern 
Europe, and Trajan sometimes cited were contemporary 
Titulescu, the author impartially states both the and the 
Magyar views the Roman origin the Roumanians, adopting middle 
course, that they Romanized Dacians, infiltrated with Slav and 
very much lesser degree Tatar blood’. the history the two Prin- 
cipalities alike under native and Greek princes there not much new 
say: both systems were marked constant changes rulers, who, 
the case the Phanariots, were usually servile Constantinople and 
autocratic Bucharest and Jassy. Here and there great figure emerges 
from this transitory scene—Michael the Brave and Stephen the Great 
from among the native princes, Constantine Mavrocordato from among 
the Phanariots—while ‘no state the Lower Danube could hope for 
stability, long had control over which from 
1691 till 1867 enjoyed complete autonomy under Vienna,’ but suffered 
proportion Hungary gained the Saguna shown 
have been for the Roumanians what Strossmayer was for the Yugoslavs, 
and the substitution Roumanian for Slav religious services have 
stimulated national feeling. But the worst enemy the Magyars 
Transylvania was their own Chauvinism, while the murdered archduke, 
had lived emperor, would have supported the Roumanian ele- 
ment there, whose chiefs said, surprised, after what has hap- 
pened, that your people should have any loyalty left’, following the 
example Joseph II’s popularity with the Roumanian serfs. Religion 
well race separated the Roumanians from the Magyar and Saxon 
inhabitants Transylvania. The Protestants regarded the Orthodox 
outside the fold, but the Uniate movement 1698 unexpectedly 
strengthened Roumanian national feeling forming new link with Rome 
without severing that with Bucharest. 1812 was published the first 
history the Roumanians Roumanian, auspicium melioris aevi. 
Peter Maior was the forerunner 

Tudor Vladimirescu showed that Roumanian and Greek aspirations 
were different, but the abortive revolution 1848 was copy Paris, 
and politics les imitations sont toujours mauvaises. With the anathema 


Ante, xlii. 227; 409; xlv. 346; xlvii. 322, 
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then pronounced the Russian Organique, the Roumanians’ 
constitutional régime’, may compared the anathema 
Zographos and that Venizelos. The author remarks ‘that but for 
Austria’s attitude the Crimean war would have taken place Roumanian 
soil’. This would have familiarized British statesmen with country 
which, unlike Italy, her bigger Latin sister’, received cold treatment 
from them, with the exception Gladstone and the future Lord Salisbury. 
Similarly, 1878 Gladstone opposed the cession South Bessarabia 
Russia, whose treatment that province contrasted appendix 
with the benevolent attitude the Austrians towards the Roumanians 
Bukovina. The character Charles fairly his system 
was hold the balance between political parties, whom the conserva- 
tives represented the landlords and the liberals the middle classes. The 
peasants, the backbone the nation, for whom Cuza had done some- 
thing, were neglected alike king and parliament till the Peasant Revolt 
1907 aroused public opinion. The promises Ferdinand the 
peasant soldiers 1917 were redeemed last 1921. Meanwhile 
Bucharest had become ‘the “springboard for where 
and Goluchowski, Kiderlin, Aehrenthal, Czernin, White, Lascelles, 
and the second Giers’ graduated diplomacy. But foreign policy was 
during Charles I’s reign entirely his hands that his foreign minister 
did not know the existence the alliance with the central empires. 
Relations with Greece were long embarrassed the Kutzo-Wallach 
propaganda Macedonia, the object which was compensation else- 
where. Internally whig oligarchy prevailed: the Bratianu dynasty 
predominated. The difficult position Roumania during the European 
war depicted her intervention, despite King Charles and Carp, the 
side the allies, was inadequately supported Sarrail; but, the 
Germans occupied Bucharest and dictated its fourth treaty, the Rouman- 
ians 1919 occupied the Budapest Béla Kun defiance the Peace 
Conference. The book nominally ends with the accomplishment 
Roumanian unity the treaty Trianon 1920, but contains summary 
events 1928. This very different solution from that Filipescu 
1914: that Transylvania ceded Roumania, which should then 
incorporated separate kingdom, the analogy Bavaria, within 
the Dual monarchy. Charles with greater foresight predicted the break- 
that ‘ramshackle The author’s advocacy the extension 
Minorities’ treaties Great Powers justified facts. pays 
tribute the courage and patriotism Queen Marie, pronounces Milo- 
have been ‘the ablest Serbian statesman this 
and, like Venizelos, admires Take Ionescu. The book adorned with 
sixteen illustrations and map, and has full bibliography, far 
any Roumanian bibliography can described, for the catalogue 
the works alone fill volume, and him well-deserved debt 
acknowledged. Occasionally the last edition not quoted, but recent 
diplomatic publications have been thoroughly explored and supplemented 
the author’s personal knowledge obtained from the diplomats themselves. 
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Zur Kosmographie des Von (Bonn 
dissertation.) (Cologne: Welzel, 1934.) 


THAT unveracious, unrestrained, uncultured volume, the Cosmographia 
Aethicus Ister, was very popular the middle ages. large number 
manuscripts survive, from the first half the ninth century the four- 
teenth. Monastic readers were fascinated narrative the world’s 
wonders, the wild inhabitants remote regions which Alexander the 
Great had subdued, the war Romulus against the Trojan Francus 
(ancestor the French) and Vassus. was safe book for monastic 
reading, since professed Jerome’s translation (free and selective) 
the utterances Histrian sage, Liber Philosophi, editus oraculo, 
Hieronymo presbytero dilatus Cosmographia, est mundi scriptura. 
began with the creation the world, and was full texts Scripture 
and pious reflexions. Could there better geography-manual for the 
young old 

the Renaissance lost favour, but the middle last century, 
curious coincidence, found two editors, D’Avezac and Wuttke, succes- 
sive years. Anyone who reads now uses Wuttke’s second edition 
(Leipzig, 1854). 

The first reviewer sent back limbo pointing out that contained 
(ch. 11) quotation from Alcimus Avitus, bishop Vienne, who lived 
century later than Jerome. The book was Merovingian forgery, patch- 
work from Isidore, Orosius, and its pretentious, inflated rhodomon- 
tade made unworthy attention. 

The publication the Rerum Merovingicarum the Monu- 
menta Germanica series has now brought into the light again. For 
the necessity arose determining its relation such books the Liber 
Historiae Francorum, the Historia Daretis, the Continuationes 
Krusch recognized only the first two sources but Levison, 
the Bonn professor, adding the third, makes the date the Cosmo- 
graphia later than 768. And the absence Carolingian culture from its 
pages suggests time like 770 780. Like the Historia Daretis uses 
gignarus for gnarus. 

Levison directed his pupil Hillkowitz glean all available evidence 
the use this that source, the hope that certainty might reached 
and this dissertation the result, very useful piece work. course, 
when junior directed glean evidence, apt glean bad 
indifferent well good; and therefore must read with caution. 
But Hillkowitz himself quite aware the danger and seldom brings 
himself within reach censure. 

severest word must against his acceptance Roth’s statement 
every one) that the stoae insulae cades our manuscripts 
the beginning ch. 101 (instead Stoechades insulae) example the 
scinderatio fonorum Vergilius Maro, isolated example, since Hillkowitz’ 
additions (p. 12) are even less convincing. No, no; Stoae insulae cades 
mere scribal aberration: Roth’s study-room lacked waste-paper 
basket should never have allowed his random thought printed. 

And Reminiszenzen aus very weak. Why should 
Aethicus’ use falernum for vinum reminiscence Martial (13, 108) 


Attica nectareum turbatis mella Falernum 
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Falernum vinum gloss the Abstrusa Glossary. And have shown 
the Classical Quarterly (xvii. 197, Altus and the Abstrusa 
that Aethicus used this glossary, since his herma (ch. 65, 
hermasque omnem ignominiam) taken from the Abstrusa gloss 
The gloss was originally 


castratus vel sexum utrumque habens, 
which became 
proditus, castratus vel sexum utrumque habens, 
and the epitome-form (the common form) Abstrusa 
Herma: castratus (or Herma: castratio). 


unlucky that Hillkowitz did not know this article mine, which dis- 
cusses the use glossary-Latin writers like Aldhelm. Aldhelm, 
avoiding the hackneyed canis, writes Molossus redit vomitum. 
gets the word from the gloss 


canis, 


originally marginal gloss line Virgil. What called Hesperic 
that university jargon which Jenkinson published specimens 
(The Hisperica Famina, Cambridge, 1908), really glossary-Latin. 
edition the Cambridge Corpus Christi College glossary (The Corpus 
Glossary, Cambridge, 1921) shown that the Hesperic toles for membra 
comes from shortening the Abolita gloss (taken from Festus) 


membra circa uvam (i.e. tonsils 


the Hesperic termopilae (or termofilae) ‘crag’ from gloss (Corp. 91), 
which was originally marginal gloss Orosius (4, 20, 20, &c.), and on. 
And the same subject treated preface the posthumous Scholastic 
Colloquies Stevenson, where the mitridaticum for bellum 
shown absurd misapprehension gloss mentioning (s.v. 
Bellum), the war with Mithridates, the war with Jugurtha, Hesperic 
Latin merely glossary-Latin its wilder uses. And greatly affected 
the Cosmographia, especially those poetical passages (printed byWuttke 
prose which profess give the exact words Aethicus. Hillkowitz 
(p. 10) classifies this the rules Polheim (Die lateinische 
Reimprosa, Berlin, 1925). 


Thus ch. two well-known Hesperic words appear, termofilae, 


aquila termofiles specus voragine appetit 
meditullia secerpit. 


Our manuscripts offer termosiles, mistake which suggests archetype 
Insular script and indeed the interspersion poetry among the prose 
Celtic feature. the philosopher’ (ethicus) was not 
Irishman, may have been Breton. 

The new enterprise the International Academic Union, Dictionary 
Medieval Latin, makes satisfactory edition this fantastic book 
desirable. any editor can offer partial collation (Books I-IV) 
Vat. Reg. 1260 (ninth century, Fleury), and full collation Junius 25, 
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ninth-century manuscript the Bodleian Library. Hillkowitz, 
told, has given his intention proceeding edition, though has 
made the path easy for editors. 


Statuti comunali Villanova Edited Savio. 
del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1934.) 


this study single commune, Signor Savio has made contribution 
the history the Italian rural communes comparable importance 
Caggese’s monograph, Classi comuni rurali nel medio evo italiano, and 
the works Sorbelli and Palmieri the rural communes the Bolognese 
Apennines. Statutes promulgated 1414, which are transcribed full, 
form the central portion the book; they give unusually complete 
picture the constitutional and economic life rural commune the 
later middle ages. addition, there series privileges granted 
the commune various suzerains between 1283 and 1581, and further 
collection illustrative documents drawn, for the most part, from the 
Archivio Comunale Villanova. These, with the help the editor’s 
admirable introduction, enable the reader trace the history the 
commune from its origins the eleventh century down the final vindica- 
tion its independence, against the claims its greater neighbour, Asti, 
the sixteenth century. 

Villanova, situated among famous vineyards between Turin and Asti, 
grew round the convent St. Felice, founded lands granted Otto 
III the Benedictine nuns St. Salvatore Pavia 1001. this 
earliest stage its existence the inhabitants constituted semi-servile 
community, bound the soil and subject the authority the abbess 
and her officials. The peasants, however, were turbulent, and the abbess, 
resident the mother house Pavia, found herself forced employ her 
lay neighbours, the counts Biandrate and the lords Riva, justice 
her behalf the major criminal causes. The fact that these lords 
received the customary one-third the fines which they exacted was 
made the basis their claim jurisdictional and other rights, the 
detriment the abbess. Twice over the Imperial Vicar gave sentence 
the nuns’ favour, but new disputes arose, and debts were contracted which 
the convent was not position discharge. 1215 the Abbess 
Massimilla, with the consent the prioress St. Felice and other members 
the order, took short way out her difficulties selling Villanova, 
with all its appurtenances—peasants, arable, woods, pasture, hunting, and 
fishing—to the commune Asti, pro precio librarum sexcentum papien- 
sium’ (Doc. xiv). She swore that the sale was for the good the com- 
munity and that the price was the highest that could obtained. From 
the time that Villanova came under the authority Asti two circumstances 
favoured its emancipation. The necessity defending vast territory 
against powerful neighbours, such the marquis Montferrat, led the 
formation, within the dominion, rural communes subject the parent 
commune. The rise the popolo Asti fostered more liberal inter- 
pretation the position the subject communes. Thus, 1283, 
charter Oddone Blandino Turco, Capitano del Popolo Asti, Villanova 
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gained virtual autonomy with jurisdictional and financial rights over the 
surrounding district. Its condition was unchanged when, the fourteenth 
century, passed with Asti under the dominion Milan, and found the 
Visconti lords advocates its further advance. The policy the Visconti 
was withdraw Villanova from the control Asti, and subject the com- 
mune immediately themselves. Capitulations accorded Galeazzo Vis- 
conti secured for Villanova such important privileges the right elect its 
own podesta forensibus Asti and freedom from all exactions save the 
fodrum generale 500 lire. These were confirmed Duke Gian Galeazzo 
and Valentina, duchess Orleans, who was given Asti and its dominion 
her dowry (Franchigie I). 1444 diploma Filippo Maria Visconti, 
who took possession Asti Valentina’s death, conferred Villanova 
mixtum imperium, gladii potestatem omnimodam juris- 
(F. IV). Although this grant was withdrawn the following 
year, the right the commune high justice was renewed Louis, 
duke Orleans, and confirmed turn, the course the sixteenth 
century, the Constable Bourbon, Francis Charles and Beatrice 
and Emanuel Philibert Savoy. Thus were the vicissitudes European 
history made subject the urge the people Villanova towards com- 
munal independence. 

The occasion the codification the Statutes 1414 was the investi- 
ture Charles Orleans with Asti the Emperor Sigismund 1413. 
The statutes, confirmed the Council Villanova and approved 
the duke, formed the safeguard autonomy the passing the commune 
new suzerain invested with wider authority. The codex divided 
into four parts, the first dealing with questions procedure and the following 
three containing civil, criminal, and financial clauses. The the 
chief officer the commune, figures prominently throughout. addition 
his judicial functions, responsible for the public property—roads, 
woods, meadows—and for seeing that every individual performs his duty 
citizen. invested with wide powers, but they are limited 
law: may not, for example, take any money from the commune save 
his proper salary, which must paid him the treasurer, and may 
his year office subject the customary scrutiny. Associated 
with the the government council fifty citizens chosen 
the general assembly from among those who have discharged their public 
obligations. The council elects from its own number the salaried officers 
the commune, whom the most outstanding the chiavario treasurer. 
holds office for six months time salary thirty soldi month 
receives and disburses the revenues the commune, and presides over 
the council when meets for the purpose electing the podesta. 
addition, there are compari whose function protect the vines and 
other crops from the depredations man and beast, estimatori who are 
called assess damages civil causes, and various ragionieri and 
massari. Envoys are appointed when the business the commune 
requires it, and are paid the rate soldo mile, for journeys within 
the commune, and two soldi outside its boundaries. Among their duties 
that standing the piazza every Saturday morning, together with the 
notaries, collect the fines imposed the during the week, 
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The criminal clauses are grouped the editor under four headings. 
offences against religion and morals, offences against property, offences 
against public safety, and offences against public health and decency. 
The moral standard imposed strict. prostitutes are allowed 
Villanova, and adultery classed, with robbery and arson, among crimes 
which the accused may examined torture. Dicing and other 
games chance are prohibited, and, citizen found tavern after 
the curfew has rung, both and his host are fined. The clauses relating 
public finance show that the wealth the commune lay its vineyards. 
All wine registered and there are detailed regulations its price and 
quality. While grain, hemp, oil, and other commodities may sold 
Villanova free duty, the officers the bulla vini levy quarter the 
price sales wine. Not the least interesting document the collection 
register for the year 1500, giving list the heads families, with the 
value the land which each holds and the amount taglia for which 
liable. Owing the wealth material existing the Archivio Co- 
munale Villanova, there are, indeed, few matters relating the history 
the Italian rural communes upon which this study does not throw light. 
Villanova set before microcosm communal universe. 


Apy. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1933.) 


Dr. work, the fruit her fourteen years’ share the 
administration the Lambeth Library, compares merit and interest 
with Dr. Tout’s researches the administration medieval England. 
She has limited herself more severely than Dr. Tout, and her work 
collection material for history rather than history itself. Much self- 
denial evident her refusal illustrate such matters the procedure 
the Canterbury courts specific cases, such that tithe suit which 
the canons Barnwell waged against the vicar before Archbishops Kil- 
wardby and Pecham, and which those ungracious canons won the victory 
they have recorded their Liber and the officers Canter- 
bury might have been compared with those Winchester. But though 
she might have lightened and illuminated her pages this way, doubt 
she has done well keep rigorously her her laborious task 
might otherwise have increased beyond measure. And she gives her 
readers the opportunity complete, for example, her lists officers 
new evidence accrues. Thus the fourth volume the Oseney cartulary, 
just published Dr. Salter, find the strangely named Nicholas 
office examiner general some years after the last notice him her 
pages, filling part the gap before the appearance his successor 
unless, indeed, she right identifying him with Nicholas Gore, 
which case his tenure carried farther back than she had discovered. 
And may wonder whether his place origin was also that the 
courtier Louis XIV, who meets the pages Saint Simon. 

Miss Churchill not only accomplished antiquary but has also 
legal mind which has informed her what the contingencies were for which 
archbishop had provide and enabled her give full and clear 
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presentation the arrangements made ‘meet them. Canterbury 
records are inferior date and fullness those some other dioceses, 
such Lincoln, and the ‘working the medieval system will have 
reconstructed from wider range evidences than that which 
Miss Churchill has made such good use. The work she has done will not 
need repeated, and marks great advance the knowledge which 
she has made our common property. 

The points special interest are countless. She has added much 
what knew about the peculiar case Rochester, the only English 
instance mediate bishopric, where the archbishop was the avowed 
patron and the congé came from him and not from the king. 
When Calais became English the Roman see had the satisfaction 
entrusting Canterbury, and rescuing from the heretical and 
schismatic pope recognized France. But when the schism came 
end Miss Churchill has found evidence that this commission was 
renewed terms altered suit the new religious conditions. The 
archbishops down Pole exercised the diocesan and metropolitan author- 
ity sphere where they acted only virtue commission revocable 
the pope’s will. The complicated story visitations, diocesan, metro- 
politan and sede vacante, with all the conflicting claims which they raised 
and the financial considerations they involved, told clearly 
possible, and the peculiar jurisdictions, which had their own complications, 
are fully described. are the archbishop’s relations with the papal 
collectors, who magnified their office granting the multitude minor 
indults which archbishop had equal right with pope bestow. 
would seem from the extracts from papal registers, which show from 
time time groups such grants issued people the same neighbour- 
hood, that the collector had his service travelling emissaries who 
anticipated Tetzel. very rare for Miss Churchill fall into obvious 
error: but she should not speak ‘the royal chapel St. Michael 
Penkridge the town Stafford’. St. Mary Stafford was rival 
chapel the king’s, several miles from Penkridge. 


Sachinhalt und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Weistiimer Deutschen 
Wiessner. (Baden and Vienna: 
Rohrer, 1934.) 


collection evidence bearing the views expressed concisely Dopsch 
his little book, Die Freien Marken Deutschland, 1933 (reviewed 
ante, April 1933, 281). likely exceedingly useful English 
students because surveys the whole mass the published 
topic topic, with dates and localities, that one gets conspectus 
all the German evidence from Austria Bremen and Luxemburg. 
(It noted that there are published Weistiimer from east 
the Elbe: 31; and very few from the German districts Bohemia 
and Moravia.) 

need hardly said that pupil Professor Dopsch finds the 
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Agrarkommunismus. Hofrecht das Weistum’ (p. 
the oldest (very few are older than 1250 and the mass are the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) the lord’s power obvious. 
weakening time goes on, and trying bolster with appeals 
ancient custom. Wiessner and Dopsch. There are antique sur- 
vivals, brutal customs, and odd phrases, which link even late Weistiimer 
with the old tribal laws. They reveal the conservatism simple rural 
communities, but they not reveal primitive communistic agriculture, 
equal holdings, sharings lot, general the assumed social apparatus 
the Genossenschaftstheoretiker (p. 40). They suggest, far they go, 
the same conditions existed the time the Weistiimer were written 
Privateigentum hier wie dort’ (p. 40). For the time the 
writing there evidence reallotment the fields common 
agriculture. 

The Weistum closely connected with the lord’s Urbar manorial 
supplies him with material for making (p. 59), for cor- 
recting (p. 304). The uniform structure many Weistiimer and their 
family types show that there were standard questions, such lord’s 
agent would naturally put (p. 12: and compare the Domesday inquiry). 
The answers are casual creation free peasants anxious put their 
customs record. And any case (p. seqq.) the word free question- 
begging. Medieval man used many senses and modern man has 
too often read only his own. peasant may free 
move, free from this that burden, free the sense privileged, 
and on, without being free allodial owner’ with lord over him, 
even the descendant such one. Generally clear that 
free something from which his ancestor was fact not free. may 
have bought this freedom great price, the Swiss peasants par- 
ticular had (p. 88). the oldest texts his mark-rights waste and forest 
are privilege (p. 99). the later claiming them his due. 

His holdings the fields vary greatly, though there some rough 
standardization. ever the equal family holdings existed, von einer 
Besitzgleichheit (Einhufentheorie) ist den 
Weistiimern nicht eine Spur mehr vorhanden’ (p. 132). 

may hold what should call England copyhold inheritance 
later centuries—from year year (p. 173). may hold for various 
services and renders kind may pay money rent. Bereits 1320 
haben wir Belege dass Land fiir pacht oder tyns 
sind fiir Rodeland (p. could find instances 
both England two hundred years the wild parts Durham 
were full rent-paying Rodeland, terra quae fuit wasta, 1183.) 
thing which England did not know was the regular metayage, Theilbau, 
which Germany can traced back 1135. was specially common 
lands vineyards, which may explain its failure develop here. 

The story three-field agriculture; dues and services 
and their commutation the Great Pestilence and its agrarian conse- 
hardening into rights); the occasional occurrence infield and 
outfield cultivation (eo wiiste velder, die man nennet 
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pp. 269-70), all reads like some very familiar pages from 
English and Scottish agrarian history. Credit comes early, now 
—disabused Naturalwirtschaft superstitions—should expect quiconque 
vendunt villa, debent dominis credenciam 1221, 
298) and the oldest texts von einer geschlossen Hauswirtschaft 
ist keine Spur mehr erkennen’ (p. 313). (But then, have 
seen, the oldest texts are not very old.) 

Dr. Wiessner, logical consequence his whole argument, writes 
the German agrarian crisis the early sixteenth century much 
many English historians have written the English crisis the end 
the fourteenth hat ganz die Anschein, dass nicht sehr die gedriickte 
Lage der Bauern dazu den Anlass gab, als vielmehr das Bestreben mit 
einem gewaltsamen Ruck, ausgelést durch Uebergriffe der bannherrlichen 
Gewalt, die letzten Reste der Bindungen und abzustreifen 
(p. 308). One can more require Dr. Wiessner bring England into 
his German argument than one could Professor Dopsch (see ante, 
April 1933, 282); but there plenty English evidence bearing 
the argument, and good deal comes from those eleventh, twelfth, 
and early thirteenth centuries for which the German evidence scanty. 
few references Domesday Book and, say, the Danelaw charters 
the twelfth century would not come amiss; and though they would 
not re-establish von Maurer Gierke they might least modify some 
Dr. Wiessner’s apparent assumptions the course early agrarian 
history the Teutonic part-Teutonic North. 


Die des Simon von Faversham and Studien 
den Einfluss der aristotelischen Philosophie auf die mittelalterlichen 
Theorien das von Kirche und Staat. Dr. Martin 
GRABMANN. Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 


der Wissenschaften. Philos.-hist. Abteilung. Jahrg. 1933, Heft 
1934, Heft 2.) 


Dr. GRABMANN’s article Simon Faversham much new light 
the literary activities Oxford philosopher who has already received 
some attention from continental scholars such Carmelo Ottaviano and 
Franz Pelster and, England, from Professor 
supplied list the works which appeared genuine, but this now 
corrected some particulars and considerably enlarged Dr. Grabmann’s 
researches into manuscripts Kassel, Leipzig, Vienna, and elsewhere. 
Simon Anglicus, commonly designated, was vicar Harrow from 
1270 1272, and became Chancellor Oxford 1304, about two years 
before his death. biographical detail between those dates not much 
available, but from evidence supplied the Vienna manuscript Dr. 
Grabmann able add one fact importance Simon taught for time 
Paris. His business was philosophy rather than theology, and most 
his active life must have been spent writing commentaries Aristotle. 
the Posterior Analytics, for instance, Dr. Grabmann has identified 
less than four. His interest was not, however, confined logic. 
the Leipzig manuscript (which contains also commentary the 
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Generatione Corruptione) there weighty exposition the Anima, 
which Simon makes use Themistius, Albertus Magnus, Averroes, and 
Aegidius Romanus. commentator, Averroes was freely used, course, 
all sorts persons, but Averroism and all forms 
Simon was strongly opposed. this respect and, according 
Dr. Grabmann, many others, was especially influenced Albertus 
Magnus, but seems have been well acquainted with the various 
interpretations Aristotle which generated reflected the great con- 
troversies the thirteenth century and produced multitude com- 
mentaries, many them still lying unpublished the libraries Europe. 

The second paper contains valuable survey, ranging from the 
thirteenth the fifteenth century, the literature produced the 
struggle between temporal and spiritual power, and incidentally supplies 
useful conspectus modern works dealing with that subject. 
divides the schools thought into three main forms: (1) the moderates, 
who demanded, indeed, indubitable supremacy for the pope, but assigned 
him only limited function (potestas came called) 
temporal (2) the extremists the secular side, whose aim, 
expressed modern terms, was virtually the subordination Church 
State (3) the advocates, representing the other extreme, the hierocracy 
proclaimed Unam Sanctam and similar documents. the head the 
first group less personage than St. Thomas Aquinas the second 
have remarkable figures like William Ockham and Marsiglio Padua 
the third can name, perhaps, writers the first order (within 
the specified period), but there are many capable exponents the policy 
embodied certain papal decrees. 

Unquestionably there connexion correspondence between 
these diversities political thought and the different estimates the 
relation between philosophy and dogmatic theology. have only 
contrast St. Thomas with the Parisian Averroists, again with Augus- 
tinians the older type, discover the reflexion the larger intellectual 
problem upon political controversy. Dr. Grabmann’s main object, how- 
ever, trace the influence Aristotle, and especially the Politics, 
which little was known before 1265. That all the combatants should 
scramble for new arguments from this important source was inevitable, 
but the result Dr. Grabmann’s admirable diligence only make 
more evident that concerning the rival claims popes, emperors, and 
French monarchs, Aristotle had nothing whatever say. against 
the extreme theory the civitas Dei—with Cain the first author 
the societas impiorum—it was possible, course, appeal with effect 
Aristotle’s account the natural origin the State. Yet the papalists 
(Ptolemy Lucca, for example) found difficulty deducing from 
Aristotelian premises the need purely spiritual empire, and be- 
came equally clear that argument for single world-wide jurisdiction 
could prove the emperor’s independence the pope. the other hand, 
the sacerdotal arguments (as quoted Dr. Grabmann from various 
authors) derived from Aristotle are extremely feeble. The logic 
thin and formal unity, the dominion soul over body, and the general 
concern governments for virtue make poor foundation for the 
pretensions Boniface absolute lordship. Nowhere, fact, was 
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Aristotle less qualified appear ecclesiastical champion than 
the field medieval politics. 

The list authors named and, where possible, discussed Dr. Grab- 
mann too long for review, but among those middle rank, neither famous 
nor deservedly obscure, are some who deserve notice. Two these, 
happens, have interesting points connexion with Dante; among the 
moderates, Remigio de’ Girolami pupil St. Thomas and teacher 
and, among the staunchest Boniface’s henchmen, Guido 
Vernani, who wrote spirited attack the poet’s Monarchia. seems, 
too, that Vernani was the first charge Dante with Averroism, the 
strength his statements Monarchia, 66-78. Dr. Grabmann 
recites number modern opinions the same effect, but without per- 
suading that such interpretation the passage question any- 
thing more than blunder. one appendix Dr. Grabmann prints 
Vernani’s commentary Unam Sanctam, and another interesting 
review Laurence Arezzo (fifteenth century) works dealing with 
ecclesiastical politics, from Ockham’s day his own. His lively assault 
Ockham remarkable for the fact that the Defensor Pacis (Laurence 
calls Defensorium) attributed him. And though Laurence observes 
that, grounds style, some had believed Marsiglio the real author 
the book, does not seem admit that Ockham can thus acquitted. 


Oxford Theology and Theologians, 1282-1302. and 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934.) 


volume, published for the Oxford Historical Society, contains much 
valuable information about preachers and disputants Oxford, and about 
certain customs prevalent the university the close the thirteenth 
century. The evidence derived from four manuscripts, three which 
(Assisi 158, New College 92, and Worcester Cathedral, 46) are described 
and analysed Dr. Pelster, the fourth (Worcester Cathedral, 99) 
Dr. Little, but throughout the volume Dr. Little responsible for the 
biographical notices. the Assisi manuscript (already used Ehrle 
and others) Dr. Pelster thinks there may many seven distinct 
hands. the oldest part refers Cambridge disputations, 
and seems that the compiler, before went Oxford, must have 
studied for least two years Cambridge, the time when Bongeye 
(Thomas Bungay) was prominent figure. The Cambridge quires are 
earlier than 1285 (possibly before 1282) and the period covered the 
Oxford disputations roughly 1282-90. Who the compiler was 
uncertain. The suggestion Richard Knapwell untenable, and 
Dr. Pelster content attribute the compilation one the secular 
clergy. 

The manuscript provides some information about theological lectures 
time when the Bible and the Sentences Peter Lombard were virtually 
the only text-books, and when the doctor’s degree could not allowed 
except those who had lectured these texts. The larger part the 
manuscript, however, refers ‘disputations’ which one disputant 
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upholds opinion, while another brings objections against it. con- 
nexion with this widespread practice Dr. Pelster discusses number 
technical terms, and shows, among other things, that the respondens came 
distinct from the master who determined the question, and, further, 
that not every disputation was followed determinatio. Another 
variety dispute was the collatio, which, Dr. Pelster’s opinion, was 
argument held students for practice. Another kind technical term 
examined Dr. Pelster pecia, which the medieval book-trade (just 
another trade now have wall-paper sold the piece evidently 
connoted some definite size, though not, apparently, the same always and 
everywhere. Oxford 1280, according Dr. Pelster, meant 
number sheets folded and placed inside each other’, the number leaves 
being occasionally Other questions, not easy determine, 
concern the inter-dependence various masters and the identification 
the masters teaching the same year. About the doctrinal tendencies 
Oxford the time there probably nothing very new said. Both 
Augustinian and Thomist views were, course, represented, but the 
secular clergy were inclined eclectic. Some specimens disputed 
questions are printed appendixes. 

The analysis the New College manuscript and 46, 
proceeds similar lines, but this chapter the most interesting discussion, 
perhaps, relates the sermon St. Mary’s, with which are still 
familiar. the time the quarrel between the university and the 
Dominicans statute 1303 enacts that the sermons Bachelors shall 
delivered St. Mary’s, and this, seems, had not hitherto been 
aregular custom. Later, when the quarrel was patched up, was agreed 
that every Sunday during term (also certain festivals and days 
importance) sermon should preached that church. this time the 
academic year began about the middle October and ended about the 
middle June, possibly little later. Sermons the Dominican and 
Franciscan houses continued frequent, and the pulpit St. Mary’s 
may have been occupied chiefly the secular clergy. The sermons 
Hugh Hartlepool and Simon Gaunt, which the editors print, are 
rather stiff construction, and difficult gauge their effect 
audience. 

Dr. Little’s account Worcester, 99, very full. judges that 
was very close the class-room’. may even represent notes taken 
the time the scribe, but more probably the were written out 
day day after the lectures. Dr. Little, his turn, discusses the technique 
the disputatio, and shows incidentally that, when master had arranged 
the faculty should determine dispute the same time. far are 
now removed from medieval conditions! the authorship the 
manuscript, Dr. Little examines but dismisses the claim John Dumble- 
ton, and after investigating some other possibilities, reaches only the general 
conclusion that the author was monk trained the Worcester 
torium, and studying theology Oxford and Paris. the end the 
volume have transcriptions several quaestiones, illustrating the way 
which the compiler puts the names the disputants the margin. 

justice Dr. Little’s numerous biographical notices would 
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require something like separate volume. Here must suffice say that 
while, inevitably, the available evidence often scanty, Dr. Little has 
produced surprising amount information about persons whom the 
greater number are decidedly obscure. With reference one name 
the list, Simon Faversham, may just worth while mention that 
Dr. Martin Grabmann, his recent monograph, has found evidence 
Vienna manuscript that Simon taught for while Paris, doubtless before 


Public Notaries and the Papal Curia. BaRRACLOUGH. 
(British School Rome.) (London: Macmillan, 1934.) 


British School Rome has hitherto been principally distinguished 
for its services classical archaeology, and hardly likely that its work 
under the direction Thomas Ashby will soon overshadowed other 
activities. all the more agreeable find taking the field 
modern history, which has been left for the most part the French School 
and the German, Austrian, and Belgian Institutes. Mr. Barraclough’s work, 
like that some the German and Austrian scholars, aims obtaining 
such knowledge the administrative working the Curia shall 
enable estimate the practical effect the bulls and other letters 
which issued from the pope from the heads the various departments. 
Much has been done Ottenthal, Tangl, and Baumgarten, amongst 
others, towards the publication the rules the papal chancery, but 
still want administrative history the Roman court whole. The 
Penitentiary has been adequately treated and Mr. Barraclough 
leads hope that may some day publish equally comprehensive 
work the Rota. 

group manuscripts containing formulary for notaries which seems 
have been designed for the use those who worked the offices cardinals 
resident Avignon. has, like many other formularies, been compiled 
from actual documents found satisfactory practice and put forward 
models for adoption similar cases, and most these documents can 
assigned, the evidence the names mentioned them, the earlier 
years the fourteenth century. They are concerned mainly with the 
execution papal bulls various kinds, large section being devoted 
grants vacant expectative benefices. The collection found more 
than one form, which the earliest contained manuscript Munich, 
formerly belonging the monastery St. Emmeram Ratisbon, and 
written most probably Avignon before 1330. the same volume 
contained another recension the same work written apparently 
Germany only few years later. Other manuscripts from Paris, Erfurt, 
and Leipzig, contain fuller and more systematic arrangement the same 
material, including with the most important parts the Artis 
Notarie Rolandinus Passagerii, but omitting considerable number 
the documents found the two Munich manuscripts. Comparison with 
other manuscripts seems show that, although the work went through 
various recensions the course the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
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continued use the Curia, and Europe generally, until the Renais- 
sance. will interesting find out what extent, any, the formulae 
this collection are reflected English episcopal registers. But this 
inquiry must mainly one into style composition, since the proceedings 
papal executors not normally come registered the bishop’s 
registrar. There are, however, cases which the diocesan and the papal 
officials come into collision, and may then expect find some the 
formulae the collection. There marked difference the style the 
English chancery when its letters are addressed Rome, even 
foreign prince, compared with its language for ordinary internal affairs 
and the same way, bishops’ letters appointing proctors Rome differ 
widely from the instruments prepared use within the diocese. 

Mr. Barraclough does not print his formulary full. gives the 
incipit and the rubric each document with elaborate 
elucidate the relationship the manuscripts which has used. few 
specimen documents are printed appendix, and show what sort 
information may expected from the complete formulary. attempt 
has been made collect all the manuscripts, prepare the apparatus 
for critical text, but ground given for the supposition that the Munich 
manuscript nearer the originals than any the later versions, and 
that complete collation later manuscripts requifed. 

section the introduction deals with the position notaries the 
Curia and urges the probability that the collection described was official, 
the sense which the Registrum Omnium Brevium was official. 
little difficult quite sure how much the term official’ implies. 
But the wide circulation the formulary seems show that was 
any rate recognized text-book for notaries the Curia, supplying approved 
examples most the instruments (including even private letters) which 
they were likely have draw up, either the scribes cardinals 
other papal officials entrusted with the execution bulls, clerks 
court, secretaries, agents for petitioners litigants the Curia. 
must left for further inquiry decide whether was authoritative 
the exclusion other books precedents, merely, like certain 


English legal text-books, the generally accepted basis all future works 
the same subject. JoHNson. 


Studies Church Life England under Edward III. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1934.) 


latest addition the ‘Cambridge Studies Medieval Life and 
Thought deals turn with the royal administration religious houses, 
the visitation royal peculiars, alienations mortmain, chantries, and 
appropriations parish churches. every chapter the chief evidence 
drawn from Chancery enrolments, readily accessible but hitherto in- 
sufficiently exploited for this purpose. Miss Wood-Legh’s scrutiny 
them provides small compass impressive contribution our 
knowledge the English Church the later middle ages. 


Incidentally, may worth while correct his reading for 
98, and The note Codd.’ shows what has happened. 
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The author traces back Henry III’s reign the occasional practice 
subjecting monastery the custody royal commissioners; 
the mid-fourteenth century examples are more numerous. The custody 
was intended mainly for the better temporal management impoverished 
houses, and the custodians included secular clergy and even laymen. 
While the author suggests that the king’s principal motive endeavour- 
ing assist the monasteries was secure the resumption the neglected 
works which they owed their benefactors, may observed 
that the king might intervene order check the capital depreciation 
property from which drew profit during vacancies. The Chancery 
records make tolerably certain that the king only appointed custodians 
for houses his this borne out the Gesta Abbatum 
St. Albans, which refers visitations held the royal command magnis 
monasteriis pertinentibus regis seems probable that 
the royal commission always followed request from the head members 
the monastery concerned. glance the names the monasteries 
shows that many (though not all) belonged Orders whose centres were 
France: may this partly account for the increase commissions 
period when war interrupted control from abroad? Taken together, 
the facts far explain the remarkable silence the canon law and 
monastic legislation the subject lay custody. The author does 
not discuss the legal basis this patronal right (or duty) and there still 
room for juristic study the lines Didier’s Garde des 
The tendency some monasteries turn from the ecclesiastical 
authority the royal protection might illustrated affairs St. 
Early Edward reign certain monks, dissatisfied with 
Abbot Richard’s rule, proposed appeal the king for custodian 
the house; and when the malcontents eventually petitioned the pope 
and obtained ecclesiastical commission inquiry the abbot’s party 
appealed the king parliament. The usual duration custodies 
remains some instances they lasted for years, sometimes 
they were perhaps the nature prolonged visitations. should 
noted that six royal visitations the abbot St. Albans, only one 
casually mentioned the patent and the silence these records 
may conceal much more royal activity for cannot expect the visitands 
provide evidence. 

Royal visitations hospitals and free chapels have received some 
notice from historians, most recently from Miss Churchill, but hitherto 
attempt has been made study the usual circumstances, method, and 
personnel. Miss Wood-Legh’s valuable survey reflects badly upon the 
position these exempt houses. There was regular supervision, 
inquiry until scandal called loudly for it. the other hand, Miss Wood- 
Legh probably right supposing that royal visitation, when did 
occur, was more effective than ecclesiastical visitation. The royal 
visitors did not use the defective purgatorial process, they called upon 
sworn juries outside witnesses, and there were comparatively few ob- 
stacles the execution their sentences. 

Chapter iii. stresses the fact that the apparent object the Statute 


Rolls edition, ii. 405. 199, 284-8, 
Pat, Rolls, 1361-64, 214. 
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Mortmain was defeated multitude licences, did give the king 
control over alienations and certain varying compensation. The opinion 
that the king’s fine was not usually warranted any real loss revenue 
(pp. 63-4) agrees with Mr. Bishop’s recent study monastic demesnes.! 
Miss Wood-Legh gives interesting survey the quantity and direction 
grants religious persons, but, after suggesting unfavourable verdict 
page 72, she cautiously declares that quite impossible form 
gencral view the friars’ endowments supported Mr. Little’s ex- 
amination some special evidence Essays honour James Tait. 
The mortmain licences provide most the material for the following 
chapters chantries and appropriations, which elaborate two studies 
the Cambridge Historical Journal for 1929 and 1932. The problems 
raised the appointment secular chantry-priests monasteries are 
newly discussed but not entirely solved. Adding her former study, 
Miss Wood-Legh examines the cost obtaining appropriation: the 
difficulty securing execution seems justify the efforts appropriating 
corporations hasten the voidance churches which had been granted 
them. 

Quite apart from the importance these studies their several sub- 
jects, the character the source-material makes them significant 
whole. Miss Wood-Legh’s general conclusions the effects the Black 
Death, valuable they are, point the same way other recent work 
the what more remarkable the evidence lay interest 
the administration and discipline the English Church. The author 
has not neglected episcopal and monastic archives, but their evidence 
these topics scanty. The reader made feel how inadequate must 
any idea the place the English clergy fourteenth-century society 
which based entirely upon ecclesiastical records. Miss Wood-Legh’s 
judicial manner safeguard against the bias which might expected 
from concentration upon the other evidence. While there some un- 
necessary insistence upon the fourteenth-century layman’s opportunity 
for disillusioned view the clergy (e.g. pp. 156, 159), the reader gener- 
ally left observe for himself the foreshadowing later assaults upon 
clerical privilege and the property the monks. The author’s im- 
partiality and careful scholarship give the book real distinction. 

CHENEY. 


The Staple Court Books Bristol. Edited M.A. 
(Publications the Bristol Record Society, vol. v.) printed 
for the Society, 1934.) 


furnishing the city records, which they are for the first time making 
generally accessible, with full introductions scholars who have made 
particular study its early institutions, the young Bristol Record Society 
giving them significance and interest for others than specialists. 
Without the guidance which its editor supplies the brief and highly 
technical records the Bristol Staple Court from 1509 1513 and 1595 


Ante, xlix. 303-6, 
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1601 would arid and meaningless. When the long and eventful 
history which lies behind them unfolded, their dry formalities come 
life. That history really begins seventy years before the institution 
staple courts 1353, when the export trade wool, &c., was con- 
centrated certain home ports, which Bristol was one. Had this 
been all, Bristol would have had small claim the distinction, for Mr. 
Rich shows that her trade staple commodities was inconsiderable and 
cloth manufacture the great source her wealth. More important for 
the city and even for the great wool ports was the grant the new staple 
courts the secure and speedy process pleas debt which Edward 
had set the Statute Acton Burnell (1283) and modified the 
Statute Merchant 1285. For this jurisdiction debt remained even 
when the wool staple was removed foreign towns and the privilege 
was never confined the dealers staple goods ‘others were formally 
admitted burgesses the staple, including considerable number 
persons living the neighbouring shires and even far afield London. 
For few years this staple jurisdiction was not limited debt, but formed 
complete immunity, with haute justice, until statute 1362 reduced 
cognizance mercantile cases only, change entirely obscured 
the printed Rolls Parliament, Mr. Rich points out, the substitu- 
tion full stop for comma, whereby felonies seem reserved these 
courts. 

The long, albeit intermittent, series the Bristol staple court records, 
which those the sixteenth century are here printed, affords unequalled 
material for the study this class court. important point made 
the editor that, although they were authorized the statute 1353 
try cases the law merchant and the headings the Elizabethan 
court records mention, matter fact, only this and the customs 
the city, their predominant instrument, the official recognizance ‘Statute 
staple like its prototype, Edward I’s Statute was part 
the international merchant law, but special legislative creation. 
The process statute staple superseded that statute merchant owing 
its superior cheapness and speed, only largely, though gradually, 
superseded itself Henry VIII’s recognizance the nature statute 
staple (1532). remedy abuses their privileges the narrow staple 
communities, recourse was given the chiefs the common 
law courts. Although its Elizabethan records show that the Bristol court 
was still much used the local merchants, 1678 was dealing with 
barely score cases year and was quite out date. 

the relation the staple community the borough community 
Mr. Rich had already broken ground last year article Mayors 
the Staples the Cambridge Historical Journal and pursues the subject 
farther here. not side-issue, for was because the burgesses 
the staple were community within community that they eventually 
lost their jurisdiction. was community both narrower and wider 
than that the burgesses the town, tending the one hand admit 
only the leading merchants Bristol itself and the other admitting 
non-residents. these respects bears certain resemblance the 
merchant gild some medieval towns. Here, too, the governing body 
the narrower community was practically identical with that the 
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wider. Bristol, indeed, the identity was closer than elsewhere, for 
was one the very few staple towns which—from 1379—the mayor 
the town and the mayor the staple were the same person. 

Mr. Rich has thrown flood light upon what was hitherto very 
obscure aspect municipal history. His exposition what necessarily 
rather technical subject skilfully arranged and extremely lucid. 

The indexes are not satisfactory. There index names 
places (though few well-known ones are included the index subjects), 
and the provenance the outside burgesses the staple, e.g. John 
Rice Sweynesham Com. Swaynesham Wallia (p. 121), 
unrecorded. The index subjects does not note the four interesting 
lists the members the corporation and its officers, 1597-1600 (pp. 
212, 227, 239, 249), nor explain technical terms such fuller. 

James 


Queen Elizabeth. Professor (London: Cape, 1934). 


historian with flair’ for literature still something rarity 
much more rare, unhappily, than the journalist with flair’ for history. 
But Professor Neale has shown us, the volume now under review, how 
skilfully garment literary expression can woven round the most 
rigorous historical studies. Queen Elizabeth readable any novel, 
and the same time full illuminating and accurate information 
the most exacting critic could require. Written primarily for popular 
consumption, represents casual sipping the fountain historical 
truth, but is, are entitled expect, masterly book, scholarly, 
wise, and witty the sort book, fact, that only alert mind, working 
with patience and insight and fully versed the documents the period, 
could have evolved. Those who know something Elizabethan history 
will admire the author’s painstaking accuracy and deftness touch, 
together with the practised ease his narrative and the layman, content 
take the story its face value, will never realize how much thought 
and labour lie beneath its sparkling surface. Expert and layman alike 
will learn much from its pages, for Mr. Neale’s Elizabeth differs consider- 
ably from the traditional not only detail but the general 
mise scene. Among other things has successfully disposed the 
Froudian half-truth that ‘the great results her reign were the fruits 
policy which was not her own, and which she starved and mutilated 
when energy and completeness were most needed’. His remarks the 
so-called parsimony Elizabeth are fresh they are invaluable. 

large extent the matter and form the book have been deter- 
mined the purpose for which was and competent critic 
will grudge the author his legitimate right exercise rigorous discrimina- 
tion what should included and what excluded. The problem 
selection must have confronted him its most perplexing form, for Mr. 
Neale set himself the task writing not history the reign but 
biography the queen, and almost passes the wit man demarcate 
the frontiers such biography. one knows better than the author 
himself the extent the ‘omissions’ has had make order 
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avoid turning his book into Life and Times’. Whatever else may 
said Queen Elizabeth, certainly not nebulous biography, 
dragging its weary length hill and down dale through the general history 
the period. the contrary, might described brilliant vignette, 
compact, clean cut, and closely framed, with the high lights where they 
should and penumbra unrelated fact. 

need hardly said, then, that Mr. Neale makes attempt give 
connected account certain matters which would accorded 
important place the history the reign: e.g. the religious settlement, 
the Irish question, economic and social affairs, and the maritime activity 
the age. Their inclusion would either have destroyed the unity 
the narrative, prolonged inordinately, two evils which the biographer 
must always guard against. the other hand, not quite obvious 
why severe compression has been exercised with regard foreign 
policy, sphere which, anywhere, the queen played remarkable 
and outstanding role. might hazard criticism the book from 
structural point view, might suggest that hardly does justice 
Elizabeth European figure. little foreshortening the sections 
devoted Mary Stuart and Essex, which, excellent they are, are per- 
haps trifle lengthy, would have provided the necessary accommodation. 

There are points the story, course, where there room for 
difference interpretation the facts: that inevitable when the 
question one probability rather than direct inference. One might 
doubt, for example, whether Mr. Neale has not given too favourable 
estimate the psychological reactions Elizabeth’s temperament 
the environment her youth. Similarly, one might hesitate agree with 
him his attribution Amy Robsart’s death suicide, when avers 
that Elizabeth probably did not know the Rizzio conspiracy until the 
deed was accomplished. may right—the facts are obscure—but 
the reader who remains sceptical will still respectable company. 
Then, again, one might ask why Melville’s tale about Elizabeth’s re- 
ception the news Prince James’ birth—the barren stock tale—to 
dismissed probably mere hearsay, while the apocryphal remark 
attributed Henry that James might called the modern Solomon 
because was the son David who played upon the considered 
worthy quotation against Mary? The former has least local 
habitation Melville’s Memoirs, and seems reasonable enough, however 
errant the old man’s memory may have been; while the latter comes 
through Hay Fleming (in note) from Hill Burton, who gives authority 
for all! student French history might also reasonably object 
the description Henry ‘happy-go-lucky’ king, not 
altogether suitable the character the man who once remarked 
Sir Ralph Winwood Some say hunter, others that make love, 
but wake when they sleep 

These, however, are relatively small points: they not affect the 
main structure the book the substantial truth the portrait which 
Mr. Neale has drawn. has set notable monument the memory 
the queen, and should congratulated the rigour, candour, and 
sympathy with which has performed his difficult task. Queen Elizabeth 
is, every sense the words, livre bonne foi. 
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The Treatment Poverty Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834. 
Hampson. (Cambridge Studies Economic History. General editor: 
Clapham, Litt.D.) University Press, 1934.) 


admirable piece work based, Professor Clapham points out 
the Introduction, upon personal investigation the vestry books and 
papers about fifty Cambridge parishes. When recalled that 
Cambridge marishy county and that only too often Miss Hampson 
found the papers she had examine bad condition and ill classified, 
not classified all, evident that her labours were strenuous indeed. 
The benefit the reader, for, quite apart from the completeness 
the investigations which Miss Hampson undertook, the energy required 
carry under such conditions imbues the whole with sense life 
and vigour. 

The district exceptionally interesting the strong contrasts which 
offers. Cambridge, with its close corporation and its university, 
opposed Wisbech, the democratic township having rulers its Ten Men. 
Outside the towns, the problems common most areas are com- 
plicated the nature the fen country. Lastly, there included 
within Cambridgeshire the Isle Ely. The importance the Isle during 
the period Miss Hampson has review that the Isle continued 
be, had been for centuries before, exempt from the jurisdiction 
the county Cambridge for most administrative purposes. Miss 
Hampson, seeing special jurisdiction only second importance 
Durham, draws parallel between the two great franchises, each 
which was the regality bishop. Some the problems administra- 
tion arising within the Isle Ely were due the shortage justices 
the isolated parts the Fens. There was similar shortage justices 
the wild moorland regions Durham, but here the problem was 
rendered far more acute than the Isle, particularly the seventeenth 
century, the political conditions the north. The paucity justices 
the wilder regions Durham made those parts attractive places 
refuge for anyone who found desirable quit the neighbouring counties. 
the Isle, Miss Hampson sees it, the difficulties were rather internal 
administration. Where justices were few and communications bad, 
was almost inevitable that there should carelessness administration 
amounting some cases what Miss Hampson rightly calls inhuman 
negligence 

The framework for the history poor relief during this period well 
known and found those series statutes stretching between the 
Elizabethan Act 1597 and the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which was 
the work Ministry, although Lord Melbourne had 
him Prime Minister before became the Act During the first 
part the period, that say from the end the reign Elizabeth 
until the breaking out the Civil war, the local authorities were super- 
vised the privy council more less closely according the locality 
involved and the policy the council the moment. Then there 
followed nearly two centuries during which, this supervision being removed, 
the onus carrying out the various acts parliament which had been 
and were passed for the relief the poor was thrown upon each individual 
parish, with little guidance except what the acts afforded. 
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Miss Hampson points out that ample justification found Cambridge- 
shire for Miss Leonard’s statement that during the first forty years the 
seventeenth century the control the privy council became more com- 
prehensive and more continuous its application the whole country 
than any other period. She finds that the grip the council was not 
only close upon the administration the rural areas Cambridgeshire, 
but also upon the municipal and academic affairs the university town 
itself. She would, seems, extend this conclusion, although with caution, 
the Isle Ely, but points out that there here less evidence extant 
the pressure directly brought bear the council and that Wisbech, 
the only urban community within the Isle, was all times not only 
democratic but enterprising township. This lack evidence may 
very likely mean that the activities the council were not felt within 
the Isle the same extent they were elsewhere, and is, perhaps, 
little rash infer indirect influence the council upon Wisbech 
because its proximity the East Anglian counties with which the 
council was constant communication, even though Wisbech did send 
embassies those towns find out how they were dealing with the 
problem their poor. comprehensive history the administration 
the Isle Ely badly needed. What was the balance gain and 
loss the inhabitants living within great episcopal franchise 
Against Miss Hampson’s picture the admirable qualities the men 
Wisbech must put that the misery and hardship endured the 
poor and sick outlying districts which were the result negligence and 
indifference. 

Having examined the history poor relief during the seventeenth 
century the town Cambridge, Wisbech, and certain rural areas, 
Miss Hampson passes consideration the later and longer period 
when the parishes were interpreting the acts parliament according 
their own wisdom, and devotes five important chapters the problem 
from which the whole history poor relief can illustrated, that how 
house the indigent and the impotent poor. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
said that parish poorhouse and the Union House Industry 
were distinct origin and purpose, but from the pair them that 
has sprung the ubiquitous modern workhouse’. Miss Hampson would 
qualify this statement considerably. The parish poorhouse, she points 
out, was often partly institutional workhouse. This was true, for 
example, the late sixteenth-century municipal workhouses Cam- 
bridge, and there were other institutions within the county, such those 
Whittlesford and Dullingham, which served both workhouse and 
poorhouse. This exactly what should have expected. One the 
greatest dangers writing social history, more particularly the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the assumption that clear-cut dis- 
tinctions were observed when, matter faet, they were nothing 
the kind. Prior, however, the general Workhouse Act 1723, and 
for the greater part the county for long after that date, the poorhouse, 
differentiated from the workhouse, was the predominant type building 
the county. The most notable exception was Wisbech, Three years 
before the Act which empowered the creation workhouses was passed, 
Wisbech had begun erect building for which they borrowed altogether 
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two thousand pounds under the town seal. The merit this establish- 
ment was that the master and mistress were paid fixed salary and were 
under the control board managers selected from the most prudent 
the parish. The inmates, eighty number, were chiefly, 
but not exclusively, elderly people and children and were set different 
kinds work which was hoped would prove profitable. The living 
and sleeping arrangements were thought out with care and the regulations 
were not unduly harsh for institution the kind. The diet was 
sufficient and its nature, Miss Hampson says, surprisingly varied. The 
inmates appear, too, have been decently and fairly warmly clothed. 
Wisbech had, indeed, solved two the most important problems con- 
nected with the workhouse. They had been bold enough finance 
town loan and had among them such men good sense and good 
will enable sensible and humane regulations drawn for the 
government the inmates. The danger that the regulations, having 
been drawn up, might become dead letter was averted, the first place, 
the master and mistress being paid fixed salary instead being 
hired the contract system, and, the second place, being possible 
find Wisbech persons who were willing and had the ability act 
unpaid managers. wonder that the Wisbech workhouse was 
regarded the county shining beacon! Yet, even so, shone only 
for few years. the end that time was only too evident that, 
with all its genius for local government, Wisbech had not solved the 
problem, for which, indeed, solution still being sought, how the 
employment the indigent poor can made profitable. The work- 
house continued clean and well-conducted, striking contrast 
others within the county, but the financing the institution which had 
begun with such high hopes gradually fell more and more upon the rates. 

instructive illustration the different nature the difficulties 
encountered the matter the workhouse, the poorhouse, different 
localities set alongside the story the Wisbech workhouse that the 
problem which confronted Cambridge. Here there were fourteen parishes 
and, the seventeenth century, most them had little parochial in- 
stitutions indeterminate character, mixture almshouse, poor- 
house, and workhouse. When, 1727, the mayor and aldermen 
considered the question erecting public workhouse common all 
the town, the ratepayers Cambridge showed plainly that they distrusted 
corporate enterprise and the age-long, thorny dispute how far richer 
parish might expected assist poorer came into prominence. 
result this failure combine the general workhouse was not built 
for many years. Neither moving and eloquent appeal from the pulpit 
Great St. Andrews asking for some plan for general workhouse for 
poor this which work and virtue, religion and industry 
might meet together and kiss one another, nor the scheme elaborated 
the vice-chancellor shortly afterwards had any effect. 1776 nine 
the thirteen parishes the town still had each its own poorhouse, 
while, the same time, the system farming out the poor, sanctioned 
the Act 1772, spread rapidly. the rural areas, particularly 
those sparsely populated, the necessity grouping parishes was even 
more urgent. the same time, the obstacles the way any such 
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scheme were even greater county which much the land was 
fen land and which small villages lay scattered over the shire rather 
than clustered together groups’. These hindrances proved fatal 
all the schemes formulated unite the parishes within the county for 
the purpose general poorhouse workhouse until the Act 1834 
brought compulsion. Prior the Act, something like one-tenth the 
Cambridge parishes founded some sort institution under direct 
parish management, the poorhouse rather than the workhouse type, 
which tended only too often degenerate into ill-kept lodging- 
house. 

Then the ’sixties the system contracting out spread rapidly, not, 
Miss Hampson points out, because the authorities did not recognise 
the evils attached it, but account expense and convenience. 

The stories Miss Hampson has tell the suffering the poor under 
such schemes the contracting-out system and, even more important, 
under such law the law settlement are grim indeed. How far was 
this brought about hardness heart and cruelty, or, the best, 
indifference the part the what extent were the 
hardships inseparable from official administration One criticism bearing 
upon these questions might ventured upon. The miseries the poor, 
miseries which are, indeed, heart-rending, are isolated from the general 
social background. Miss Hampson demands higher standard from 
those who administered the Poor Law than was actually general the 
country the eighteenth, even the first half the nineteenth, 
century. She shocked, for example, that, although the inmates 
workhouse were isolated when they had smallpox, yet the woman who 
nursed them continued mix with the other residents. That would 
have occurred many families good standing well workhouse. 
Again, not possible read intimate diaries the late eighteenth and 
the early, even the mid, nineteenth century without being struck the 
seemingly callous attitude mind which assented the hardships 
endured surprising number cases children the upper classes. 
such children these were often overworked and, some cases, 
treated with actual cruelty, then the indifference the suffering the 
poor becomes more explicable, although not more pardonable. The 
children the rich had many alleviations and could look forward 
emancipation from the nursery and the schoolroom for the children 
the poor there was but little hope any escape for the rest their lives. 
The lot the helpless poor, particular the very young and the very 
old among them, was pitiful indeed. Miss Hampson shows unrelentingly 
the hardships they endured through fault except poverty. Yet, amid 
the gloom, cheerfulness keeps breaking in. She can write the 
justices Cambridgeshire that they maintained from generation genera- 
tion consistent level trained intelligence and honesty. The story 
Wisbech shows the sense responsibility felt township for the 
proper treatment its poor. Elsewhere the authorities were not always 
wholly callous, nor wholly indifferent, even when they showed complete 
lack understanding the problem with which they had deal. The 
poor themselves reveal her pages certain qualities the English 
character uncrushed even the state pauperdom. Every now and 
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then, too, robust impudence, which, indeed, the women excelled the 
men, emerges incidents which make exceedingly good reading. 


High Court Admiralty (MS. Volume 53) 1637-1638. 
Anglo-American Records Foundation, 1932.) 


publication manuscripts always welcome, but when the manu- 
scripts are class hitherto almost unknown their publication doubiy 
welcome. beginning new series the Anglo-American Records Founda- 
tion has made wise choice, for the records the High Court Admiralty 
have hardly been explored nor their exploration easy. They are 
they are also bad condition, and have been carelessly 
filed and kept past officials the court that often difficult know 
where any particular document may found. early 1668 their 
condition was notorious, and the Lord Admiral, James Duke York, 
issued orders that the judge, Sir Leoline Jenkins, should devote part 
his summer vacation supervising the sorting and storing the ac- 
cumulated papers. Little can have been done, any rate, the papers 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, that common 
find papers out their place and bundles tagged carelessly that they 
cannot unfolded till the string undone. 

The records consist several series, Libels, Allegations, Decrees, 
Interrogatories, fact series for each step the process case, 
well series miscellanea which contains writs appointments, 
instructions, accounts, letters, charter-parties, and all the flotsam and 
jetsam papers which belong regular series. The series 
Examinations, Instance, and Prize perhaps one the easiest use and 
certainly one the most fruitful from the point view the general 
economic historian. series reveals little the legal history 
the High Court Admiralty. For that aspect the student must patiently 
trace cases from their inception the Libels their close the Final 
Decrees, and explore the Miscellanea. But the Examinations provide 
much information trade and shipping, colonial developments and 
home industry, insurance and financial organization home and over- 
seas. The rule the admiralty courts that justice was administered 
plano, sine strepitu figura judicis resulted depositions 
being used considerable extent. This practice led very consider- 
able mass documents being accumulated: these were bound into 
volumes the convenience the registrar and his clerks. making 
Examination regular form was always used: the date, name the 
witness, his settlement, status, and age are given, usually Latin, but 
the witness’s statement The Examination differs from the 
Interrogatory this: the Examination the witness states his know- 
ledge the issue unprompted questioning, while Interrogatory 
answers written set questions. the Examination, therefore, the 
narrative not interrupted and appears more spontaneous. 

The series Examinations begins 1536 when the reorganization 
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the High Court Admiralty was nearly complete. The volume selected 
Miss Dorothy Shilton and Mr. Richard Holworthy covers the period 
January 1636-7 April 1638. hoped that the Anglo- 
American Records Foundation will extend the series back into earlier years 
well onwards through the seventeenth century. The year selected 
interesting, but the Interrogatories, and therefore the Examinations, 
James I’s reign contain knowledge interesting information 
early colonial projects and overseas trade. supposed that the 
period 1637-8 was chosen likely illustrate the results Charles 
years personal rule before the disturbances the Civil war upset the 
trend economic developments. Certainly, the volume chosen gives good 
sample the kind information gleaned from these records. The 
problem naval supplies evident the mention many ships bought 
abroad and foreign ships rebuilt England. The cost passages 
Virginia and New England, the insurance rates cargoes for Newfound- 
land, prices goods Virginia, the tobacco market and the demand for 
liquor and hardware the colonies, all such information useful re- 
constructing the colonial trade the period. But though the colonial 
trade was important, was perhaps less valuable than the Mediterranean 
trade the North Sea Fisheries, and cases dealing with traffic these 
regions are equally informative. 

The editors have done their work carefully. They have followed the 
established rules calendaring. The Latin headings have been trans- 
lated, but the words the witnesses have been preserved far possible, 
and some varieties spelling place-names and special phrases have 
been kept. is, however, doubtful the philologist will find this volume 
valuable Mr. Eric Fletcher claims his introduction. The 
Oxford English Dictionary notes earlier examples the use all the 
words that instances. The introduction contains, however, useful 
account the classes documents the High Court Admiralty, con- 
tinuing the account given Marsden his Select Cases the Court 
Admiralty published the Selden Society. The index the volume 
useful, but some cases, notably the Assurance Office, the entries are 
not complete. the case the Assurance Office this pity anyone 
seeking information insurance rates will compelled search the 
whole volume, since only two references are given under this heading. 


HELEN NEILL 


Marlborough, His Life and Times. the Right Hon. 
(London: Harrap, 1934.) 


THERE are some very obvious differences between Mr. Churchill’s second 
volume and its predecessor. For one thing, covers only four years 
instead nearly half century. Also far less controversial. There 
longer any need castigate Macaulay, and Onno Klopp, who might 
have taken his place whipping-boy, too little known English 
readers worth more than occasional flick the lash. The new 
volume much more concerned with biography than with general history. 
life more prominent than times’. And, for obvious 
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reasons, the volume predominantly devoted military history. Its 
backbone the story the famous march from the Netherlands the 
Danube valley— the trepanning army’, Mr. Churchill calls 
—and the all-important battle Blenheim. This story told with 
the author’s well-known clearness and force, and illustrated series 
admirable maps and plans. one the most dramatic stories 
military annals, and Mr. Churchill’s narrative deserves all the praise and 
appreciation which will receive. 

From the historian’s point view, the most disappointing thing about 
the present volume that the digressions into general European affairs 
—the necessary frame-work Marlborough’s achievements—are not only 
less frequent than the first volume, they are also more superficial and 
times slipshod. casual reader this volume alone would find 
difficult grasp what the various powers were fighting about. The 
Spanish succession, which was the cause the war and the main problem 
stake, recedes into the dim background, and only alluded the 
rather inadequate account the negotiations which brought Portugal 
into the Grand Alliance, and incidentally altered both the aims the 
allies and the character the war. may noted the way that 
Portugal had warm friendship with France’ (p. 204). What forced 
Portugal into the treaty which she unwillingly made with France June 
1701 was not affection for that Power but stark terror the threatened 
union France and Spain under Bourbon rulers. Pedro was only 
too glad escape from alliance which spelt abject bondage, when 
once was convinced that the maritime Powers were both able and 
willing protect him against Bourbon enmity. This conviction was 
supplied Rooke’s exploit off Vigo, which amply made for his previous 
humiliating failure Cadiz. And this fact, the way, rather nullifies 
Mr. Churchill’s assertion that the naval forces 1702 produced results 
which had the least influence upon the general strategy the war’ (p. 164). 
loose statements like this and that about Portuguese friendship for 
France which create the impression that Mr. Churchill, concentrating his 
attention upon the difficulties and the achievements his hero, has been 
less careful his study outlying events Europe than was time 
when Marlborough was less over-powering figure. 

conspicuous omission from the bibliography this volume the 
Ritter von Arneth’s Prinz Eugen. perusal that work, not yet super- 
seded guide the Austrian archives, might have countered Mr. 
Churchill’s obstinate conviction that Austria’ and ‘the Empire’ are 
interchangeable terms. this matter attention was called review 
the first the present volume the terms cease 
interchanged. Austria practically disappears, and ‘the Empire’ serves 
for all purposes. quite true that contemporary usage English 
writers was often equally loose and inaccurate. But contemporaries 
knew that they were speaking loosely and that their meaning would 
not misunderstood. behoves historians more careful. The 
Spanish succession had nothing with the Empire the imperial 
pretensions. claim, which for political reasons transferred 
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his second son, the Archduke Charles, was based upon family agree- 
ments and intermarriages between the two branches the house 
Habsburg. could command his subjects the Austrian dominions 
support his claim, but had bribe German princes, like the Elector 
Brandenburg, join him the war. Hence the decision Louis XIV 
combine the French and Bavarian armies march upon Vienna 
was directed, not against ‘the Empire’ against the Emperor his 
imperial character, but against the Habsburg claimant the succession 
Spain. If, overwhelming attack upon Austria, already partially 
paralysed Hungarian revolt, the French could compel Leopold 
renounce the Habsburg claim, the war would perforce terminated, 
and the Grand Alliance, formed support that claim any rate some 
substantial part the Spanish dominions, would dissolved. Hence 
Marlborough’s great march was planned save, not that somewhat 
shadowy entity called ‘the Empire’, but Austria and the hereditary 
provinces the Austrian house. These territories would retained 
even the ruler ceased Emperor, and events some forty years later 
proved that the loss the imposing title made little difference their 
real strength. must added that, undesirable, though excus- 
able the ground common usage, confuse Austria with the Empire, 
there justification for extending the latter term include Hungary. 
Mr. Churchill carries the confusion beyond permissible limits when 
says that Leopold and his proud incapables’ resented representations 
from the maritime Powers favour concessions the Hungarian 
rebels the interference English Parliamentary Government and 
Dutch Republic the concerns the Holy Roman Empire 
(p. 485). 

political parties, the motives which impelled Marlborough 
and some extent the queen free themselves from party prejudices, 
and upon Marlborough’s astute manoeuvres his relations with his Tory 
colleagues, Mr. Churchill speaks with the authority and the insight 
practised politician. Perhaps inclined attribute Tories and 
Whigs rather premature rigidity organization and principle, but 
certainly right holding that this rigidity was greatest ecclesiastical 
matters, and that compromise was most difficult such measure 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. Marlborough disapproved the Bill, 
not, like his wife, because was unfair and persecuting, but because 
was the highest degree inopportune intensify party disputes the 
time when the country was involved great European war. His 
alliance with the Whigs for the energetic prosecution the war does not 
come within the limits the present volume, but was obviously 
the way. 

was necessary sum few epithets the impression left 
careful reading this volume, should say that excellent its 
estimate Marlborough’s personal character and conduct these years, 
that equally excellent its narrative military movements, that 
good its account domestic politics, and that only moderately 
good its sketch contemporary events Europe. But all 
eminently readable, and must not forgotten that Mr. Churchill has 
rendered great service historical students his excerpts from 
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unpublished letters, and that has enriched his volume with wonderful 
gallery contemporary portraits. 


Les origines intellectuelles Frangaise, 1715-1787. 
(Paris: Colin, 1933.) 


professor French literature the Sorbonne, has written 
learned and lucid work the theme which was handled, nearly half 
century ago, Rocquain’s L’esprit révolutionnaire avant Révolution 
(Paris, 1878). interesting commentary the progress historical 
science and method study the plan Mornet’s work. sets out, 
explains his introduction, write the history not revolutionary 
ideas (the ideas liberty, equality, fraternity, the social contract, and the 
like), but the intellectual origins the Revolution itself. The Revolu- 
tion was prepared the critical intelligence numerous élite addressing 
itself the problem the evils France and the nature their remedies. 
Vintelligence dans préparation Révolution’. The stress lies the 
word exactement. order get exact results, studies not only the 
great writers, but also those the second, the third, even the tenth 
order, since writers who for may the tenth order may have been, 
for their contemporaries, the first. Having arrayed his cloud wit- 
nesses, then seeks measure (as were series concentric circles) 
the extent the diffusion their influence. How far, and what suc- 
cessive degrees, did that influence act upon the different classes, the 
cultivated classes, the bourgeoisie, the petite bourgeoisie, the people 
How far, and what successive degrees, did radiate from Paris the 
remotest provinces How far, again, can trace periods the growth 
the influence, and measure the volume its extent each those 
affair statistics. have study the number editions through 
which pamphlet book went: have determine, from the 
records libraries literary societies, the degree which was 
have follow the newspapers, the minute-books clubs, 
the text-books the schools. There thus large documentation behind 
Mornet’s work. does not claim that exhaustive. says, 
for example, that has ransacked the provincial newspapers the 
eighteenth century which are found the Parisian libraries, and 
that has consulted those which could find five provincial towns 
but confesses that might have studied more. adds, however, 
with little justice, that the only result further inquiry would only 
have been turn odds 20, favour given opinion, into odds 
30. 

Mornet carries his study 1787. Discussion then began pass 
into and only concerned with the preliminary stage dis- 
cussion. But stops the eve the Revolution, traces the course 
whole long day preparation. begins with the accession Louis 
1715; and divides his work into three parts, corresponding 
the three periods which marks the growth the influence 
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revolutionary ideas. The first runs from 1715 1748: the period 
the first conflicts’. The second runs from 1748 circiter 1770: 
the period ‘the decisive struggle’. The third runs from circiter 
third period which dwells most; and his study covers more 
than half the whole work. dealing with each period, follows 
more less uniform method, dealing first with the leaders opinion 
and then with the more obscure writers, and afterwards seeking trace 
the diffusion opinion among different classes and different districts. 
this method (coupled with abundant industry and admirable 
lucidity) which constitutes the main merit his work. method 
admirably expressed the end one his chapters (the third chapter 
the second part), which speaking the fire Revolution 
already kindled, and even crackling, 1770: nous reste seulement 
des 

Mornet student literature and literary evidence rather 
than philosophy, history the strict sense the word history. 
has covered very wide range literary evidence religious, moral, 
and political writings (including both dissertations the general prin- 
ciples politics and livres circonstance) novels and dramas the records 
all sorts societies, from the lodges the Freemasons debating 
societies and literary clubs; the newspaper all its forms; the text- 
books and curricula schools. With this wide range, has hardly the 
time, the space, delve deep into the theories the greater writers 
the century. But has some good and judicious remarks Montes- 
quieu; and the pages which devotes Rousseau are well worthy 
the consideration every historical student. reduces minimum 
any possible influence the Contrat Social the growth revolutionary 
ideas. ran through far fewer editions, and excited far less comment, 
than Nouvelle Héloise. would impossible, Mornet thinks, 
find ten examples readers, before 1789, who had been deeply affected 
the book. exercised certain influence the Revolution 
but its influence the origins the Revolution cannot detected 
all. assign far more importance the book to-day than Rousseau 
did himself. him was only fragment larger book which 
was never completed; and, what more, was but ‘une pure spécu- 
lation théorique destinée fixer idéal abstrait savait parfaitement 

One the most interesting Mornet’s chapters that which 
devotes Freemasonry (pp. 357-88). explodes conclusively the legend 
its responsibility for the French Revolution. claims, with justice, 
that the first writer devote exhaustive study the relevant 
documents. The result that study show that Freemasonry was 
highly respectable institution, loyal the Crown, friendly the Church, 
interested good dinners, and given charity. Some the lodges 
dabbled many them talked the languages the philo- 
sophes, but then, did most Frenchmen the time. There was, too, 
spirit liberty, equality, and fraternity among the 600 lodges and their 
30,000 members; but was spirit compatible with propriety and 
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respectability ‘on consent que les hommes soient fréres, mais seulement 
lorsque’ ils ont les mémes tailleurs’. They were, again, highly centralized 
body, and they could, they had wished, have readily organized action 
but there there little proof that they ever wished, and even less that they 
ever acted. the very end, there proof that they 
had any real connexion with the production the they did 
anything, they did the spur the moment, and not the result 
settled design prepared advance. word, complot 
secret poussant dans une masse ignorante docile que histoire 


French Nationalism 1789 according the General Cahiers. 
Fry (New York: Columbia University Press, 1934.) 

Barnave. Correspondence juillet 1791—janvier 
Frangaise.) (Paris: Colin, 1934.) 


October 1930 the presidents learned societies and down France 
were requested the Director Higher Education draw list 
all the cahiers 1789, both the general’ cahiers the bailliages and 
and the particular cahiers the parishes, whether printed 
manuscript form and the editing this répertoire, for the Collection 
documents inédits sur Vhistoire économique Révolution frangaise, was 
entrusted Miss Hyslop. was admirable enterprise, but beset with 
difficulties since could hardly supposed that the provincial archiv- 
istes upon whom the bulk the work devolved would able produce, 
within short time, accurate and exhaustive lists documents deeply 
buried libraries and periodicals that well-known scholars have taken 
years compile what they still admit imperfect local inventories. 
not surprising, therefore, that when, less than three years later, Miss 
Hyslop published her Répertoire critique des cahiers doléances 1789, 
her work was rather heavily criticized. Both Georges Lefebvre and 
Nicolle, recognized authorities the subject, pointed out serious 
mistakes and omissions the work, and declared that was, say the 
least, premature (Annales historiques, nos. and 61). But Miss Hyslop 
unrepentant. Not only does she refer, footnote the present 
work, her official inventory, which indicates where all known texts 
cahiers may found’; but she also promises publish shortly yet 
third volume—a Guide the General Cahiers 1789—to remedy the 
disorder, incompleteness, and inadequacy the secondary works dealing 
with the subject. Whilst, therefore, historians will glad have this 
survey indispensable body evidence, they will feel bound use 
with caution. 

must admitted that, addition the haste with which Miss 
Hyslop has worked, there are other features the present publication 
which not inspire confidence. There have been previous, admittedly 
incomplete, surveys the cahiers, notably Champion’s little volume, 
France les cahiers 1789: but that was, any rate, at- 
tempt summarize the evidence under all the heads that naturally sug- 
gested here the study the cahiers subservient that 
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nationalism. This would not matter much, were not that Miss Hyslop 

takes her starting-point theory nationalism, and classification 
its symptoms and characteristics, which derived neither from the 
cahiers themselves, nor from any special study French history, but from 
the facile schematizations American professor’s seminar. The result 
strained and unnatural arrangement the evidence. Again, Miss 
Hyslop claims have been able utilize what she calls qualified 
statistical her weighing the evidence. For instance, she 
takes sixteen points indicative nationalism: French 
traits character, interest increase population, desire for French 
unity, championship the elective principle, democratic definition 
people equalization provinces and classes, affirmation indi- 
vidual rights and freedom the press, advocacy governmental pub- 
licity, patriotic national defense, economic nationalism with liberal flavour, 
exclusive sovereignty the State, secularism, utilitarianism, humanitar- 
ianism, cosmopolitanism, and patriotism towards national ideal’: she 
classifies her cahiers, according the amount each these ingredients 
that they contain, into Progressive Intermediate Con- 
servative and None’ (i.e. those that contain none these things) 
and she prepared work out, and embody map, the percentages 
nationalism every bailliage the country. This would admir- 
able, one were dealing with sufficiently large numbers easily ascer- 
tained and definable but, the first place, the inquiry 
cahiers, with their closer touch with the common people, ignored 
secondly, out 615 general’ cahiers supposed have been presented 
1789, only 522 are now available thirdly, the views expressed the 
different Orders drawing these cahiers—Nobles, Clergy, and Commons— 
are often divergent that Miss Hyslop can only arrive the dominant 
view the bailliage ignoring one the three; and fourthly, the 
assignment the cahiers this that class turns subjective 
judgement such slight differences view that, however honestly and 
intelligently were done, could hardly command confidence the 
superstructure raised upon it. 

There is, indeed, this work, vast amount interesting and useful 
but substitute for the careful first-hand study (it 
may be) only few whilst its conclusions really 
amount very little more than the generalizations already made 
those who have studied the evidence with less apparatus criticism, 
and more real understanding the points issue. 

proceed book, the controversy over Heiden- 
stam’s Marie-Antoinette, Fersen, Barnave, 1913, was fully described 
this Review three years Two opinions were then expressed first, 
that if, one body critics asserted, Heidenstam was incompetent 
editor, was unlikely that was also, his most violent opponent 
contended, and secondly, that the questions raised could not 
settled until the original text the supposed correspondence was fully 
and critically edited. This has now been done; the views expressed 
two years ago are justified and the controversy may declared closed. 


Ante, 73, 
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The letters upon which Heidenstam relied for his book have been rigor- 
ously examined body experts Paris, and pronounced be, 
beyond all doubt, genuine autographs Marie-Antoinette herself, and 
Jarjayes, the intermediary the Triumvirate’. Heidenstam, 
now certain, was but did his work editing the correspond- 
ence badly that every point urged Glagau 1914 proof forgery 
can now shown due his misreading misdating the letters. 
Miss Bradby’s criticisms, published this also fall the ground 
they are either too subjective, they disappear when confronted 
collation Heidenstam’s text with the original documents. The whole 
incident, indeed, very pretty demonstration the dangers 
criticism based internal evidence, where the only text available 
that furnished the editor criticized. 

Now that the doubts raised Heidenstam’s methods can set 
aside, historians will able use with confidence document great 
value and and will wonder, perhaps, both the perseverance 
and skill with which uninstructed and distracted woman carried 
political correspondence such importance, and the blindness 
three statesmen, who could suppose that policy which had broken 
Mirabeau’s hands before the flight Varennes was likely, their 
weaker grasp, save the situation after it. The gratitude all historians 
the Revolution due Séderhjelm for the first critical edition 
these letters. completes the work Feuillet Conches and von 
Arneth. 


Economics and Liberalism the Risorgimento. Study Nationalism 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934.) 


book welcome sign that historians the Risorgimento are 
definitely turning their back rhetoric. deals with the economic life 
Lombardy the period and with the movement opinion 
which approached politics through economics, and thereby prepared the 
moderate party the and the class politicians and adminis- 
trators which later governed united Italy. Thus some extent 
continuation the work Professor Ciasca. The materials which the 
author makes most use are the economic-educational journals the 
period, supplemented the archives the Chamber Commerce and 
the City Auditing Department Milan, the papers Carlo Cattaneo kept 
the Fondo Cattaneo, and the secret acts and censor’s office records 
the Austrian government Lombardy-Venetia. 

The first part the book surveys the economic structure Lombardy. 
The writer begins with agriculture, which fits into its geographical 
framework. This method right, and Mr. Greenfield does his work well 
but should have given detailed map delimit his three zones the 
Mountain, the Hills, and the Plain. His elucidation the system 
mezzadria (which well adapted the conditions the hills) might 
have been still more satisfactory had noted the points which 
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varies from the system existing other parts Italy, especially the centre. 
His discussion irrigation the Lombard plain, and the institutions 
and methods tenant-farming (especially the consegna) which were well 
adapted effective economic exploitation, admirable. well shows 
how commerce, finance, and industry were all primarily concerned with 
handling the products Lombard soil. brings out the one hand the 
essential soundness the Lombard economy, and the other that con- 
servatism (especially finance and marketing) which gave the apostles 
economic progress ample material for their campaign education. 
gress, shows, centred chiefly around sericulture, which was the chief 
stimulus agricultural investment, industrial growth, and commercial 
enterprise. page cites good example how silk entered even 
into the railways question. The revival the Mediterranean route, the 
the highway between East and West, made this question 
urgent one, and gave central position relation the hopes Italy 
concludes these excellent chapters, which will well repay careful reading, 
with estimate the extent which this outlying’ part Europe 
was feeling the impact the industrial revolution. Lombardy still re- 
mained the handicraft stage but there were definite signs forward 
move more advanced organization. 

the second part his book, Mr. Greenfield surveys the history the 
periodical publications which has drawn largely for the information 
contained the first part. here that the sub-title his 
Study Nationalism Lombardy justified. The matter with 
which the periodicals dealt was chiefly the Lombard but the 
manner with which they dealt with implied Italian nation member 
the liberal west-European civilization which France and England were 
the leaders. The most important papers, taking them chronological 
order, were the Conciliatore, the Annali statistica, the Politecnica, and the 
Rivista europea the most important personalities were, probably, Con- 
faloniere, Romagnosi, and Cattaneo. The circulation these papers was 
small: the Rivista europea far surpassed the Annali, yet averaged only 
about 750. Yet the author rightly insists that was through this serious 
journalism that the directive class the future trained itself. Again, one 
would wish that had related his study Lombardy more closely 
Piedmont and Tuscany, where similar work was being done. mentions 
the Associazione Agraria Subalpina, but does not once refer the 
Georgofili Florence. alive the influence Lombardy the 
Gabinetto Vieusseux but rather indiscriminate list future Italian 
leaders (p. 318) the name Guerazzi comes strangely into the company 
and Ridolfi. Guerazzi’s journalism was very different type 
from that the Annali Statistica. 

Nevertheless, the book general thoroughly sound, and the author 
claims not without reason the pioneer’s privilege working carefully 
strictly limited field. His last chapters, which show how economics led 
national politics via programmes for customs union, railways, &c., prove 
that capable fitting his specialist studies into the larger framework 
Italian economic and political growth. One hopes that will persevere 
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Friedrich Engels. Gustav Mayer. vols. (Haag: Nijhoff, 1934.) 


last possess authoritative biography Engels worthy rank 
with the same author’s elaborate study Schweitzer and Oncken’s 
interpretation Lassalle. The first volume, carrying the story 
the collapse the German revolution 1848, was published 1919 
and reappears revised form. The second and larger volume wholly 
new. work the growth socialism the nineteenth century 
compares importance with this massive treatise thousand pages, 
based the papers Marx and Engels, the archives Berlin 
and Moscow, the testimony Eduard Bernstein and many other actors 
the later scenes the drama. Engels will always known, 
wished known, the friend Marx. How much more was, how 
independent thinker, how productive publicist, how able organizer, 
learn detail for the first time from the unwearying researches 
Dr. Mayer. 

The story opens 1820 Barmen, the twin city Elberfeld, the 
household well-to-do manufacturer with conservative views politics 
and religion. The precocious lad dabbled poetry and philosophy, mix- 
ing freely with the young Hegelians the Left, and quickly renouncing 
the orthodox theology his time. More important was his conversion 
socialism some little-known writers whose influence carefully 
sketched these pages. One the most valuable features the book 
the elaborate analysis the intellectual currents northern Germany 
the When reached England 1842 and entered the cotton 
mill Manchester with which was remain associated throughout 
life, was already rebel heart. His experience the horrors 
factory life completed his conversion. His first and most celebrated 
book, The Condition the Working Class England, published 1845, 
was scathing denunciation the system competitive capitalism 
the destruction which dedicated his long and laborious life. When 
met Marx 1844 his views were fully formed, and the two men col- 
laborated the production The Communist Manifesto 1848. Marx 
was far the greater brain, but Engels was first the field. The 
publication the voluminous correspondence the two leaders revealed 
one the most significant friendships history, which the successful 
man business supplied the almost penniless scholar with the material 
means doing his work. The unbounded generosity Engels was equalled 
his modesty. The highest tribute his tactful and unselfish character 
the fact that one the most egoistic and cantankerous men never 
quarrelled with him during intimate association forty years. The 
more learn this celebrated partnership, the more attractive becomes 
the personality Engels. Healthy, happy, and prosperous, was 
love with life. had nothing the rebel and the conspirator except 
his creed. 

From the biographical point view the first volume the more im- 
portant, for the early manhood Engels was almost unknown before the 
researches Dr. Mayer. The second volume, the other hand, 
greater significance for the historian, for the main events European 
history between 1850 and 1895 pass before our eyes. Convinced though 
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they were that politics were infinitely less important than economics, 
that the rise and fall empires was minor significance compared with 
the social revolution their dreams, Marx and Engels commented freely 
books and articles such outstanding events the Crimean war, 
the unification Italy and Germany, and the slavery struggle America. 
Engels rather fancied himself military specialist, and his intensive 
study battlefields and campaigns was not purely academic character 
for there floated before his eyes the vision second and triumphant 
German revolution, which might play effective part member 
the General Staff. The creation the German Empire left him cold, 
and held that the strategical value the annexation Alsace and 
Lorraine was outweighed its moral disadvantages. The dismissal 
Bismarck was hailed with delight the beginning process which 
the apparent stability the empire would undermined. William 
believed, was unwittingly playing the socialist game his rash 
improvisations. ‘The man worth twice his weight gold us’, 
wrote. shoot him would not only crime but utter folly.’ 

the decades passed Engels watched and fostered the growth 
the socialist movement throughout Europe from the safe anchorage 
Manchester and London. was continual disappointment him that 
the working-classes England showed little taste for revolution, but 
the steady advance the cause Germany was one many consola- 
tions. The publication the first volume Marx’s Capital 1866 
justified his faith and his financial sacrifices, and the preparation the 
second and third volumes after the death his friend 1883 was labour 
love. The early death Lassalle, the most dangerous rivals, was 
felt relief, and the challenge Bakunin was easily repulsed. 
Liebknecht and Bebel German socialism the imperial era found leaders 
whom the younger generation could follow and the older generation could 
trust. all these and many other actors the stage Dr. Mayer paints 
vivid but the drama dominated throughout the robust 
and kindly figure who gazes from the frontispiece. The crowning 
experience his closing years was the Congress Ziirich 1893 when 
was hailed the Nestor European socialism. ‘We are Great 
declared ‘That pride. have not lived 
vain.’ Dr. Mayer has performed his task with conspicuous success, 
and his story will read with equal interest those who hold and those 
who reject the socialist faith. Goocn. 
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account prehistoric life and products isolated and backward 
Balkan district has been compiled Hansen Early Civilization 
Thessaly (Johns Hopkins Studies Archaeology, no. 15, 1933). Its 
scope does not extend far into the Iron Age might wished after 
all, historic times Thessaly scarcely begin before 500 B.c. and inter- 
esting try and correlate the few relics the preceding two three 
centuries with the legends. far Thessaly itself concerned, the 
description the remains thorough and reliable could expected 
one who took part the excavations, and the illustrations are well 
chosen. The summary northern Balkan culture too brief and seems 
third-hand, while was unfortunately written just before the publication 
reports the best sites both Serbia and Rumania. Discussion 
Thessaly’s relations with other regions can present more than 
tentative, and the author has not had sufficient experience assess the 
value the theories she has collected. 


The important advances our knowledge malignant tertian malaria 
the joint labours Angelo Celli and Marchiafava are universally 
recognized, and regrettable that the former did not live complete 
the historical work for which had collected materials through many 
years. Fortunately for both students medicine and Roman history 
his widow, Signora Celli-Fraentzel, has found possible bring this 
The History Malaria the Roman Campagna (London 
Bale, 1933) too short called treatise rather very full note- 
book which immense amount information presented form 
easy for reference. The evil name the Roman Campagna was due the 
marked prevalence therein the malignant tertian pernicious form the 
malady, opposed the far less important benign tertian and quartan 
the pernicious and benign infections are caused different micro- 
organisms, though both are introduced into the human body the bite 
mosquitoes. The subject summarized periods entitled the pre-Roman, 
the Roman Republic, the Empire, the Early and Later Middle Ages, the 
Modern (from 1500), and the Latest (from 1870). The history each 
treated under Hydraulic Notes i.e. water-control operations man 
Building Notes the erection buildings all kinds the Campagna 
agricultural efforts sanitation literature and finally, Technical’, 
the progress medical understanding the disease. The last three 
sections necessarily overlap good deal. The presence permeable and 
non-permeable strata close connexion the Campagna render region 
where true springs are rare and the underground waters tend appear 
pools. Whether the enormous system cuniculi conduits the 
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Etruscans and other pre-Roman inhabitants transformed such essen- 
tially marshy district into land suitable for population not know, 
but the author believed that the numerous and important buildings 
the Etruscans and the Latin League were not the work malaria- 
stricken population and that their cuniculi were made for obtaining 
drinking water. was convinced that the Campagna was not infected 
with malaria during the beginnings Roman domination, all events 
its pernicious form. But comparatively early Republican times 
the population began suffer, and thence onwards the region remained 
plague-spot till modern knowledge the aetiology and biology 
malaria brought about one the greatest hygienic transformations 
history. Through the intermediate centuries the Campagna never re- 
turned its thriving and populated condition pre-Roman times. 
near great city, itself from time time severe sufferer from the Roman 
the vast region marsh-lands and their pestilential breath were 
ever the minds its rulers. Official attempts draining and building, 
planting colonists, largely with the end increasing food supplies, 
were made again and again, always with but little success, for they were 
never prosecuted scale bring about the desired result; wars, 
political changes, the lethal evil malaria itself, all defeated human 
effort. Dea Febris was worshipped temple the Palatine Hill 
the early middle ages churches were built the Madonna the Fever. 
Sometimes for long periods the evil probably this was due 
much the inherent periodicity characteristic such endemic diseases 
human effort, but was always there, grave factor the history 
invasion hostile peoples might encourage it, its turn 
might decimate the invaders. Celli’s epitome the long story forms 
reference book which should most helpful students. The book 
excellently indexed and there are pages bibliography. Br. 


Professor Bonner’s Sather Classical Lectures have been published 
with the title Aspects Athenian Democracy (Berkeley: University 
California Press, 1933). They are descriptive and dogmatic rather than 
critical and deal agreeable, rather old-fashioned manner with the 
familiar topics. They are great interest serious students history 


The Roman Fort Cadder, John Clarke Jackson Wylie 
and Co., 1933), the third volume the excellent series issued the 
Glasgow Archaeological Society and deals with the sixth fort from the 
western end the Antonine Wall. are presented with yet another 
example site where Antonine fort followed Flavian occupation. 
The Flavian period began large area (some acres) being enclosed 
ditch and palisade this may equally well have been supply base 
with store houses (which would explain some the shallow trenches 
that the author notes might have been sleeper tracks) large marching 
camp, the author suggests. Following this small Agricolan fort was 
erected the north-west part the enclosure, its existence being re- 
vealed structural evidence below the Antonine levels, and the be- 
haviour the outer ditch which—originally enclosing the Flavian fort— 
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was later adapted the outer the two ditches surrounding the Antonine 
fort. Though was apparently determined that the site should 
re-used when the Antonine Wall was being built, there seems have 
been the same strange lack co-operation between wall and fort builders 
existed Hadrian’s Wall. This resulted some confusion plan 
with asymmetry the position the gates, and the fort having 
eastern instead the usual northern orientation. There are three 
phases within the Antonine occupation, shown clearly successive 
structural modifications within the fort, there being reduction garrison 
the last phase, before final abandonment, which placed early the 
reign Commodus. Sr. 


Mr. Davis has made most useful translation William Thorne’s 
Chronicle St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury Blackwell, 1934). 
The only edition Thorne that contained Roger Twysden’s Historiae 
Anglicanae scriptores decem and the translation, which omits nothing 
Twysden, runs 691 pages. the scholars experts (for whom the 
book specifically said not intended), rather than the wider public, 
who will grateful the translator for, says, making complete 
job it’. Whole sections the chronicle most typical and average 
performance) consist largely transcripts the abbey’s muniments— 
letters patent, papal bulls, conveyances, together thin 
thread narrative. But there are some excellent stories and good 
deal caustic, prejudiced comment famous historical figures, and the 
translation, taken whole, makes most readable book. this result 
Mr. Davis has largely contributed long introduction, with valuable 
notices the extant manuscripts Thorne and Thomas Sprott (whose 
earlier chronicle gathered that Thorne), delightful map 
Thanet, good plan the abbey revealed the recent excavations, 
frequent recourse the expert knowledge Professor Hamilton Thompson 
(who appropriately contributes Preface the volume), and excellent 
index. pains have been spared make the translation scholarly and 
accurate, and great ingenuity shown overcoming the difficulties 
inherent translating Latin sentences, which sometimes fill ninety lines. 
The task annotating history extending from the conversion England 
the close the fourteenth century would formidable for anyone, and 
Mr. Davis not reliable this respect the actual translation 
his Latin. Occasionally, too, ignorance technicality impairs the 
translation. For example, the phrase (p. 15), honorem tanto viro 
condignum not really unintelligible, Mr. Davis says, while teste 
pp. 139 and 140 wrongly translated witness own 
hand’. The odd translation clause writ Henry then let 
justice done the gallows the objectors (p. 575), due mistake 
Twysden, who printed ‘in hamo’ for Haimo, justifica inde ad- 
versarios but the correct text printed 357 Thomas Elmham’s 
history the Rolls Series. Then annotation: the legend Alfred 
and the cakes (p. xxi) not sixteenth-century invention: the ‘lord 
(bishop) (p. 561) inaccurately disguises Elie Talleyrand 
Périgord, cardinal-bishop Albano, very great man his day; and 
when the text says (p. 650) Richard led campaign against the Scots 
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1384, means the Scots and not the Irish Mr. Davis suggests. But 
Mr. Davis deserves our thanks for making rare book accessible all, and 
for translation which will stimulate many whom Thorne already 
familiar, read the book whole: thing, imagine, that very few 
would claim have done the original Latin. 


Dr. Otto Gerstenberg his Berlin dissertation, Die politische Entwicklung 
des rémischen Adels und Jahrhundert, Teil (Ohlau-i. Schl. Eschen- 
hagen, 1933), has given useful account Roman history from 896 954. 
chiefly concerned with the house Theophylact and Theodora. 
sceptical the scandals reported later Liutprand. discusses the 
nature and extent Alberic’s authority, and holds that the popes, especially 
Agapitus, were not subservient the prince the Romans’ has 
been thought. The Sabina, suggests, probably first passed the Papal 
States 926, although was not until 937 that was finally transferred 
from the Regnum Italicum Alberic. maintains the real existence 
the Senate Rome round about the year 900, although was mere form 
under but the evidence adduces does not seem convincing. 
does not seem know Dr. Poole’s admirable discussion the genealogy 
the descendants Theophylact his paper Benedict and Gregory 
VI, which appeared the Proceedings the British Academy (vol: viii.) 
for 1917, and has been reprinted his Studies Chronology and History, 


The exhibition Poznan, which marked the revival Polish trade 
and industry after long period reconstruction following the economic 
ruin the war period, produced phenomenon very unusual but char- 
acteristic Poland. Under the auspices the Ministry Finance 
work the finances ancient Poland was published. The work was 
entrusted one the leading Polish historians and consists series 
reproductions documents (Les Finances Pologne, 
Joseph Siemienski. Poznan: 1929). similar work the same editor 
was produced the Ministry Foreign Affairs (Diplomatie 
Pologne. 1929). The first work does not attempt give 
history the Polish exchequer nor explain the fiscal system. 
reproduces series characteristic specimens documents extending 
from the Polish Magna Carta, the Privilege Koszyce, which the 
king renounces his right tax the gentry, the establishment the 
Education Commission from the confiscated estates the Jesuits, and 
few modern documents from the Duchy Warsaw the revolutionary 
1863-4. The second book gives translations Polish 
and French its documents which range from the homage Moldavia 
1393, the Union Lublin, the Turkish wars the sixteenth 
teenth centuries the affairs preceding and following the reforms May 
1791. The reproductions are admiratle. The Polish ministers are 
congratulated their originality, and Dr. for the careful 
scholarship and excellent choice subjects with which has availed 
himself great opportunity. 

New resources and new outlook have given Polish historians since 
1918 gigantic task overhauling most periods their history that 
they have scant opportunity for making new generalizations. The need 
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for short summary Polish history fill gap the knowledge the 
historians who met congress Warsaw last year led the professor 
history Warsaw University make fresh synthesis. Pologne 
963 1914, Halecki (Paris: 1933), admirable its 
compression, its readableness, its lucidity, its incorporation new 
material, and its ingenious avoidance excess Polish names. 
has one misprint the index (p. 348, Jamoyski) and six the map 
(Przemyil, Lenczyea, Piotikow, Sandomirrz, and Mastovie). The 
title and Dantzig’ surely capricious and inadequate de- 
scription the time and the two sons Jagiello. These 
are but trifling criticisms where there much praise. The possi- 
bilities Casimir plan for handing the succession his grandson 
Casimir Stettin are told passage which shows the author’s historical 
imagination while his fairness shown his admission that Jagiello 
may have first suggested his marriage project, epoch-making piece 
diplomacy for which credit has generally been given the Polish 
magnates. While giving due tribute the modern defence the policy 
Sigismund III, admits that his position pretender the Swedish 
throne was the cause sixty years’ struggle with Sweden, the most 
useless and disastrous undertaking Polish history, for which the Livonian 
problem was scarcely adequate cause. Above all, condemns the 
view common among historians that Polish history leads inevitably 
the Partitions. One might say more strongly that the two last Partitions, 
occurring they did the middle great intellectual and political 
Renaissance, were sheer accident. must admitted, however, that 
had not been for another accident—the Napoleonic episode, which 
revived the Polish question—it might have been fatal accident. Not 
only those who not read Polish, but all who are interested Polish 
history, will grateful Halecki for this impartial, and authoritative 


Norman London (Historical Association Leaflets, nos. London 
Bell, 1934) mere re-edition Professor Stenton’s paper 
published the Society 1915. more than twice the size the 
original essay, and has incorporated much new matter gleaned both from 
Mr. Stenton’s own researches and from recent work which has been con- 
tributed the subject other scholars. Particularly noteworthy are the 
history the two great western fortresses, Montfichet and Baynard’s Castle 
the discussion the origin and character the gild and the early 
evidence relating the craft gilds London. The little note authorities 
the first edition has been replaced select bibliography which will 
serve very useful guide students the early history London. 
Readers, especially those unfamiliar with the Latin the twelfth century, 
will welcome Professor Butler’s translation the famous description 
the city which William fitz Stephen inserted the beginning his life 
St. Thomas Canterbury. valuable feature the book Miss 
Honeybourne’s map London the time Henry II, with topographical 
notes Miss Jeffries Davis. Both the essay and fitz Stephen’s description 
are illuminated this map. The Historical Association con- 
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other country Europe has more been done towards the 
publication the records the middle ages than Italy, and the mass 
surviving records unsurpassed quantity and interest. The auton- 
omy the Italian cities, which makes local history the history practically 
sovereign States, gives their documents unusual importance from the 
political point view, while they are mine information economic 
and social history. Local and regional societies and central institutions 
have vied with one another publishing these precious memorials the 
past. Now the Istituto Comunale Arte Storia Siena has begun 
series, Fonti Storia Senese, superb format, the official registers 
the commune, the The first volume consists the first instal- 
ment Caleffo Vecchio Olschki, 1931), which the oldest, 
first compiled 1203, and subsequently kept till 1336 the insertion 
further copies and frequently the original documents themselves. 
The editing this varied collection charters, ranging from treaties 
receipts, has been performed with meticulous care the archivist, 
Signor Cecchini, who has written introduction describing the 
Out the 274 documents vol. reaching 1234, some 80, none 
them very important, have never been published calendared, not even 
Schneider’s Regestum Senense. Among these are receipts for com- 
pensation given the commune consideration losses suffered its 
service. One the minor features interest the long lists names, 
e.g. one all the homines Poggibonsi 1221, and another Pisan 
citizens with their occupations 1228. beautiful reproduction 
Barbarossa’s diploma Siena 1158 also included. 


Dr. book, Die italienische Politik Kaiser Friedrichs 
nach dem Frieden von Constanz (1183-1189), the Greifswalder Abhand- 
lungen zur Geschichte des Mittelalters Bamberg, 1933), 
thorough and very valuable handling its theme: the recovery the 
Empire Italy after the peace with the Lombard League, recovery 
which the author, with some justice, looks almost the outstanding 
success Barbarossa’s reign. fact, the emperor, with difficulty de- 
feated and still formidable war, displayed this period remarkable 
gifts diplomatic statesman, which gave him much that for which 
had once fought vain. There were certain factors his favour, 
the incurable enmities existing between the Lombard cities, which laid 
them open his manoeuvres, the discord the popes with the Romans, 
which exiled them from Rome and deprived them defensible head- 
quarters, and the estrangement the Lombard cities from the pope, 
who had merely secured them truce when was reconciled with Frederick 
Venice 1177. His rivals were divided, and Frederick could command. 
frankly accepted the autonomy the Lombard towns far was 
guaranteed the peace Constance, but maintained the prerogative 
left him, fostered the division between Milan and her group—the 
alliance Milan was key-point his policy—and his erstwhile friend 
Cremona, and built wide and strategically situated imperial demesne 
from south Piedmont eastwards the Adriatic. appears the 
arbiter Lombardy. Central Italy, where the communes were less 
developed and were not protected the peace Constance, Barbarossa 
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took stronger line. deprived the cities their unauthorized freedom 
and jurisdiction over the countryside, and doled out fresh privileges with 
sparing hand. favoured here the ancient feudal powers, ecclesiastical 
lay, against the encroaching communes. Here, too, reconstituted 
not only important imperial demesne but hierarchy imperial 
his government Central Italy was very real. regard 
the demesne, Dr. Kauffmann expounds the importance the Matildan 
inheritance the relations the emperor with the popes. The Sicilian 
marriage, even favoured Lucius III, completed the isolation the 
Papacy, but Barbarossa found hard extort the cession papal 
claims over the Matildan lands. The question was complicated the 
disputed election the archbishopric Tréves, and Urban III exasperated 
denouncing the abuse the the German Church. 
haps Dr. Kauffmann stresses too much Matilda’s inheritance against 
the far-reaching ecclesiastical dispute, which had deep meaning for 
the Empire Germany. any case, the German bishops held Bar- 
his son Henry VI, who appears his alter ego Italy 
these years, cut the pope off from Christendom Verona and subdued 
the Patrimony St. Peter. ended the retreat the Papacy— 
curiously the treaty has vanished—and the co-operation the 
swords the Third Crusade. The Empire remarkable victory, 
but may questioned whether the foundations were not sandy: the 
manipulation the communes’ mutual hatreds the north and the re- 
suscitation intertangled, disintegrated feudal jurisdiction the centre. 
force circumstances, perhaps, Barbarossa was never able more 
than revert old expedients. After all, had wasted twenty years 


The Yorkshire Archaeological Society has added its Record Series 
The Chartulary the Cistercian Abbey St. Mary Sallay Craven, 
vol. (Wakefield, 1933), which contains large number deeds im- 
portance for the history Blackburnshire and Craven. The editor, 
Mr. Joseph McNulty, has added the actual contents the cartulary 
transcripts documents belonging the same series from the transcripts 
made the seventeenth century from the originals Roger Dudsworth 
and Christopher Towneley. These transcripts also supply additional 
lists witnesses for some the deeds included the cartulary, and enable 
their dates more accurately determined. Each entry followed 
short abstract English and brief notes the date bearing the 
text. This first volume covers rather more than half the cartulary, includ- 
ing the lands about the abbey itself near Clitheroe, and Bowlandshire, 
the Lancashire lands, and part the Settle district, and thus supplements 
the Percy Cartulary published the Surtees Society. The introduc- 
tion and index are follow vol. ii. with the rest the text. The 
editing seems well done, though the proof-reading has not always 
been perfect. There seems reason for printing avenama (no. pre- 
sumably for avenaria) forinrasse (no. for forjurasse), and the chancery 
clerk, Adam Airmyn, who was rector Gargrave, appears the 
vicar, Adam (no. 76). But these are slight blemishes 
useful and sound piece work. The cartulary has been used, course, 
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for topographical purposes before, e.g. Canon Wallis for his History 
the Church Blackburnshire, but careful comparison its contents 
with those the cartularies Whalley and Fountains ought add 
our knowledge very interesting tract country. 


The second volume Canon Foster’s Registrum Antiquissimum 
the Cathedral Church Lincoln (Lincoln Record Society, vol. Here- 
ford, 1933) maintains the high standard set the previous volume. 
includes ‘charters bishops and lay magnates, indulgences, the 
choristers’ charters and cartularies, with documents relating episcopal 
lands and administration, and some the prebendal estates the 
county Lincoln’. Four more volumes are follow. The collection 
indulgences (all from originals) very interesting owing the varia- 
tions the formulae employed. Thus 1266 the bishops Bath and 
Wells, Carlisle, Norwich, and Coventry and Lichfield, all use 
formula beginning Obsequiwm, while the bishops Durham and 
Galloway both use one beginning omnipotentis. Mr. Barraclough’s 
recent study has shown, there great deal still found out about 
the use ecclesiastical formularies. There obvious significance 
indulgence the bishop Lincoln 1257 all praying pro pace 
stabilitate ecclesie sacrosancte terre Anglicane, whereas the later indulgences 
are mostly for those who listen sermons contribute the fabric-fund. 
The last 1518) for the deepening the Foss-Dyke. Among the 
interesting words found the register Letare, which Canon Foster 
explains contribution paid mid-Lent from the daughter-churches 
the mother-church the diocese, corresponding the later Pente- 
seems more questionable, since found other contexts 
which suggest peat’ turf’ the right meaning. Like the previous 
volume, this adorned with number beautiful collotypes twelfth- 
century charters, twelve being royal charters Henry II. concludes 
with appendix describing the seals the bishops and the Chapter. 
pleasant find that Dr. Foster’s great services medieval history 
have received appropriate recognition from Oxford University. 


The second volume The Collected Papers Thomas Frederick Tout 
(Manchester: University Press, 1934) contains historical articles. 
Three these deal with Wales, four with military history. All have been 
printed before, seven them this Review. The longest Wales 
and the March during the Barons’ War’ which has already appeared the 
two editions the Owens College Historical Essays. has now become 
thoroughly incorporated the more general histories the period that 
younger historians will not realize how new was when first appeared 
1902. was pioneer work—history written from new angle—and 
has worn very well. few corrections, which owe Mr. Edwards, 
have been unobtrusively inserted the notes. The most important 
due Professor Sir Lloyd’s discovery that Burget Rymer’s version 
the treaty Shrewsbury meant Builth, not, Tout thought, Aber- 
gavenny. This has necessitated alteration the map Wales and 
the March after 1267, and makes the map more reasonable and in- 
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telligible. Fair Lincoln and the Histoire Guillaume 
fine example Tout’s use accurate topographical knowledge 
unravel and explain the confused statements contemporary historians. 
His analysis the contradictions the ‘Song the Marshal’, with 
the evidence brings two independent sources that work, very 
acute. Nothing seems escape him. Thus tracing the retreat the 
baronial forces shows from Dugdale’s History Imbanking that pont 
Hollande Holland Causeway, and from the Patent Rolls that the 
straight road from Lincoln London was barred because Sleaford castle 
had just gone over the king. easy miss points like this 
fail see their bearing. Among the most recent articles included 
the volume that The English Parliament and Public Opinion, 
which appeared first the Mélanges offerts Henri 
Pirenne, 1926, and will perhaps new many English readers. 
contains most vivid account the Good Parliament, based largely 
Mr. Galbraith’s Anominalle Chronicle St. Mary’s Abbey, York, which 
had not then been published. The editors might have corrected Tout’s 
slip Boniface VIII for Boniface 186. There are various obiter 
dicta which are worth recording coming from great historian and 
teacher: e.g. ‘The work investigation and the work popularization 
are best pursued hand hand’ (p. 44); Without the chronicles and the 
other literary sources should only know the dry bones history 
may noted that most the papers this volume were written 
before Tout embarked his voyage discovery the Record Office. 
was only after had read, marked, learned almost all the printed 
sources that went manuscripts. Isit not the 


The second volume Rationes decimarum Italiae nei secoli xiii 
Aemilia (Studi Testi, 60) del Vaticano: Biblioteca apostolica 
Vaticana, 1933) has followed its Tuscan predecessor! very promptly. 
deals with thirteen dioceses between the and the Apennines, 
which Bologna, Parma, and Ravenna are the most important. Un- 
fortunately the evidence for the little see Bobbio very imperfect. 
But shows that St. Columban, addition his monastery, had three 
parochial the neighbouring diocese Bologna had 
four. The fame San Frediano Lucca had also crossed the Apen- 
nines, and Bologna was thrice commemorated. St. Bridget appears 
six places three dioceses. Ravenna eight cardinals are taxed. 
They were members and not, St. Paul’s, officers the corporate 
body the cathedral. The title was evidently synonymous with that 
canon, for canons were taxed Ravenna. The record purely 
financial that rarely has entry interesting that under Parma, 
where there separate heading cappellis ecclesiis extra civitatem 
que non pertinent plebibus, sed tantum domino episcopo nullo 
They are about forty number. the rest the diocese the plebani 
must have enjoyed intermediate jurisdiction, England rural 
deans did before the rise archdeacons. the same diocese two arch- 
priests mentioned were also plebani. equivalent rural 
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dean general usage, but these cases the meaning may that 
Parma some dignitaries the cathedral held office that bore 
the title archpriest special sense. They were rural deans over 
the churches subject their cathedral, and some part, not the 
whole, their income that capacity was drawn from annexed plebatus. 
The question rises whether the great ecclesiastical areas, from Bosham 
Scarborough, may not survivals from archaic system which 
Italy had not outgrown; and whether the rural dean not some 
sense the descendant original plebanus. 


Dr. Baethgen, his zur Geschichte Célestins (Schriften 
der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft.) (Halle a/S: Niemeyer, 1934), 
continues the researches, already marked his study Der Engelpapst, 
into the influence Franciscan idealism papal theories. The work 
Celidonio, Finke, and Seppelt has left little new said 
the main questions Celestine’s pontificate, and Dr. Baethgen’s concern 
here stress the point that Peter Morrone was character real 
hermit, primarily interested his own salvation, whose experience 
organizer order had been accidentally and unwillingly undertaken, 
and whose claims consideration papal conclave rested his un- 
compromising other-worldliness. Dr. Baethgen discounts the probability 
any political influence from Naples the election, though the existing 
evidence admits its possibility, and regards the choice Peter illus- 
trating genuine desire for more spirituality ecclesiastical affairs. 
very pertinently reminds us, Humbert Romanis and Filippo Benizi 
had earlier the century very similar grounds been seriously con- 
sidered papal candidates. Dr. Baethgen prints four important letters, 
which with every reason identifies belonging letter-book 
Cardinal Matteo Acquasparta and mainly written shortly after Peter’s 
election. His suggestion that the recipient Orsello Orsini less certain 
attribution. The Orsini genealogy this point presents various difficulties. 
seems probable that the Orso Orsello Orsini, brother Cardinal 
Napoleone, who married Margaret Aldobrandesca, who was (June 1294) 
command the forces Orvieto against Bolsena, and who early 
1295 (Manenti, Historia Orvieto, 161) referred dead, 
should identified with that anonymous brother Napoleone whose 
sudden death riding accident was responsible for Napoleone’s absence 
from Perugia the moment July) Peter Morrone’s election. Orsello’s 
will, which Napoleone was executor (Reg. Caetani, 125), was made 
‘in which suggests sudden death; Napoleone was soon 
after made legate Orvieto; the bond between the brothers seems 
have been close, and agrees with the account Napoleone suddenly ab- 
senting himself from the conclave. Stefaneschi, true, refers the 
brother who died July which, though Orsello had only been 
two years married and was probably young man, can hardly have been 
appropriate term for papal general. But Stefaneschi wanted sharp 
contrast, youth and death, for passage moralizing. fact his whole 
argument here, that the boy’s death moved the hearts the cardinals 
proceed election and abandon discord, seems highly sentimental- 
ized, whereas the death leader papal troops would have emphasized 
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the weakness the Church’s position, and might once more have 
threatened that balance between Orsini and Colonna which, learn 
from Bartholomew Cotton (Rolls Series, 251), was being precariously 
maintained. Dr. Baethgen rightly emphasizes the inherent probability 
Cotton’s account, and the acceptance the death Orsello the 
beginning July 1294 would explain Stefaneschi’s statement terms 
which agree with it. 


Professor has followed his critical and historical 
study Les Commentaires Jean Duns Scot sur les quatre livres des 
sentences (Louvain 1927) another equally learned work, 
Duns Scoti Theologiae Marianae Elementa (1933), which forms Fasc. 
the Bibliotheca Mariana Medii printed Sibenik Yugoslavia 
(it more easily obtainable from the Libreria Antonio, 124 Via 
Merulana, Roma, the price English money being given 8s. 5d. 
carriage paid). The book contains 156 pages introduction, 452 pages 
text and appendixes, and plates facsimiles. Perhaps the most 
important part that devoted the questions the Immaculate Con- 
ception which Father has discovered and printed from manuscripts 
Valence and Barcelona (pp. 190-222). They appear indirect 
reports one and the same determinatio Duns and (the editor claims) 
place beyond doubt the historicity Duns’ disputation master Paris, 
around which many legends have grown up. The editor has done his 
work with admirable thoroughness, and his classification manuscripts 
the various commentaries the sentences—Opus Opus Paris., 
Lectura completa and incompleta, Reportationes, Additiones, 
help unravelling the bewildering complexities which are reported 
holding the Quaracchi edition the works the Subtle Doctor. 
The plates the end the book supply very interesting and useful 
collection scholastic handwritings. All are clear except one (Tab. 
XXVII), the page Worcester Cathedral, 69, which contains the 
beginning the Notabilia cancelarii addita super 3™’, about which there 
still controversy. This small and blurred hardly legible. 
The scribe who wrote wrote also the greater part the same 
library (containing the collection quaestiones which forms the basis 
Part III Little and Pelster’s Oxford Theology and Theologians, 1282- 
1302), and this fact may some use deciding whether Fr. Glorieux 
Fr. Balié right his interpretation the Notabilia. 


The subject Dr. Johan Huizinga’s lecture, Die Mittlerstellung der 
Niederlande zwischen West- und Mitteleuropa (Leipzig: Teubner, 1933), 
seems have been prescribed for him his hosts the Deutsche 
Hochschule fiir Politik, that approaches with certain critical 
detachment. rapid survey, both historical and contemporary, 
judiciously distinguishes the senses which the Netherlands have medi- 
ated between neighbouring and his clear definitions have 
special value sphere where loose thinking too common. There 
one slip, where says that there was only one occasion, 1672, when 
the Dutch republic was war with German but that scarcely 
worth mentioning defect work equal judgement and insight. 
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Nine years’ service instructor the Ottoman gendarmerie and 
degree the School Oriental languages have enabled Colonel Lamouche 
write his Histoire Turquie depuis les origines nos jours 
(Paris: Payot, 1934) with knowledge Turkish psychology, while his 
five previous books the Balkans and Turkish military organization 
have prepared him for this task. has compiled from the best author- 
ities and his own experience brief but clear, and, the whole, impartial 
history, except for the omission the Smyrna massacre, and occasional 
anti-British bias. emphasizes the advance Russia and the influence 
France, comparing the alliance between Catholic France and Moslem 
Turkey with that between Republican France and Tsarist Russia. 
traces the results the French protection over all Catholic subjects 
Turkey except the Catholic Albanians protected Austria, and indicates 
the importance Turkish prosperity France, realized Napoleon. 
But under illusions. The bad effect the harem the character 
the Sultans, the difficulties Turkish education owing the fact that 
neither teachers nor learners always understood the language the text- 
books, the futility paper reforms, and the attachment the Turks 
forms rather than realities, are described. While less familiar with Greeks 
and Greek (p. 247) than with Turks and Bulgarians, recognizes that 
Hellenism has maintained certain level European civilization the 
Balkan peninsula, from which the other peoples, Roumanians, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, have been able profit’. There good chapter ad- 
ministration the end the eighteenth century military organization 
writes specialist, who had trained and—at the Dardanelles—fought 
against, the Turks; while praises the Serbian and Bulgarian soldiers. 
thinks that Turkey took the side Germany the late war because 
Russia was with Great Britain and France, and because Turkey wished 
emancipate herself from their economic tutelage. criticizes the 
Young Turks for slavishly copying the French Revolution. There are 
several errors detail. Nauplia omitted from the Venetian places 
the Morea 1460 (p. 75), Sapienza not near Lepanto (p. 82), 
should 1909 (p. 339), the Libyan war 1911 could’ not have been 
foreseen but was complete surprise; the term Dodecanese’ was 
used long before the Italian occupation, and has now been officially super- 
seded there mention Robert College. Some curious survivals 
are mentioned, such the Polish monument Varna; the survival 
the Tuesday superstition, prevalent Greece, among the Constantinople 
Turks also; the still existing traces there the compulsory Serbian 
emigration after the capture Belgrade 1521; and the inclusion, 
seventy years after the French conquest, Algeria Turkish North 
Africa’! Since wrote the Balkan Pact has modified his statement 
that Turkey has There are five maps and copious biblio- 
graphy, but the latest editions are not always cited. 


The fifth Miscellany the Scottish History Society (Edinburgh, 1933) 
contains some very interesting matter. Mr. Angus the Register House 
presents, with excellent notes, second group charters (1315-1401) 
taken from Sir William Fraser’s collection, one them important linguist- 
ically addition our few early specimens the From 
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the Vatican, Dr. Annie Cameron has produced welcome piece evidence 
relating the verus valor Scottish benefices, assessed after the Council 
Lyons. This roll taxation the archdeaconry Teviotdale 
valuable not only for ecclesiastical topography proves, what was doubt- 
ful before, that the levy tithe actually was raised during the whole 
prescribed term six years, and distinguishes this imposition decisively 
from Scottish tithe granted Edward Nicholas IV. Mr. Henry 
Paton edits papers belonging Sir Robert Gordon Gilmour, chiefly 
correspondence between Sir John Gilmour, President Session, 
and the earl Lauderdale. very interesting series letters con- 
tributed Dr. Dickson. They were written (1691-8) 
Alexander Monro, who was deposed from the principalship Edinburgh 
College, and resided thereafter London, ecclesiastical controversialist 
who incurred the suspicion plotting against the government William 
and Mary. The library the Musée Calvet Avignon furnishes extracts, 
selected Henrietta Tayler, from journals and letters which refer the 
sojourn the Stuarts there after the Jacobite rebellions. The exiles 
accompanying them were problem the papal authorities. 
religion anglicane sera pas their presence should either lead 
residents 1716, compiled adventurous French clerk, records 
some Scottish names likely baffle the ingenious. The Hon. 
Hepburne Scott responsible for letters preserved among the papers 
her family, written the earl Marchmont 1745 and 1746, the majority 
his sister, Lady Jane Nimmo. The racy epistles Lady Jane, among 
which entertaining description visit Highlanders Redbraes 
—the predecessor the Berwickshire house Marchmont—with other 
missives the earl London, shed light upon local conditions during 
the rebellion. the last item attractive and useful volume, Dr. 
Greig has selected from the David Hume manuscripts possessed 
the Royal Society Edinburgh some fragments autobiography 
furnished the historian, probably through Adam Ferguson, the last 
the Earls Marischal, who was forfeited after the rising 1715, lost 
sympathy with the Jacobites, became the friend Rousseau, and ended 


The nature borough courts has been little studied that cause 
for regret that Dr. Veale has been obliged postpone the 
second part the his edition The Great Red Book 
Bristol, dealing with the courts the city, and volume four the 
publications the Bristol Record Society (Bristol, 1933) begins the print- 
ing the text. Though the contents the book are miscellaneous 
those most municipal books the middle ages, was originally started 
1376, Dr. Veale suggests, record officially recognizances and other 
documents touching real property the town accordance with the 
charter three years before. But its early use also for entries muni- 
cipal ordinances and variety more general matter than land charters 
render only second interest its elder companion, the Little Red Book 
which has long been print. The ordinances the mayor and common 
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council belong the second half the fifteenth century and are mainly 
concerned with the crafts and the enforcement the assize bread and 
ale, but deal also with municipal organization the duties and remunera- 
tion the town clerk, the steward the Tolsey court, the mayors’ ser- 
jeants, and forth. One these ordinances throws little further light 
upon the class portmen and portwomen, unique that name, who 
were not burgesses and had only limited trading privilege. Dr. Veale 
suggests that they were members the merchant gild only. Unfortunately, 
the gild played little part municipal life Bristol, and has left 
records which the suggestion might checked. Other documents 
general interest include the langable list entered preliminary folios 
with other financial matter, the proceedings the exchequer against 
the bailiffs from 1372 onwards questioning the liberties which financial 
exemptions were claimed, which regards the fines paid for the franchise 
were still disputed the end the century, ordinance forbidding the 
payment more than the normal 2s. day the city’s representatives 
parliament, and will which, after probate the bishop’s commissary, 
was proclaimed thrice the full hundred the city and declared 
the last will the testator, where Lynn and elsewhere the formula 
‘approbatum fuit’ would have been used. The editor has supplied 
good introduction, dealing especially with the ordinances and the historical 
background the safe-conducts and licences trade which are copied 
into the book. There are few incorrectnesses the text not noted 
him, but they probably belong the same category the more numerous 
ones marked with sic. The indexes are not complete could 
wished. Subjects such the return writs (p. 95) and the wards the 
city (p. 96) are unindexed, and there are lists the city officers 
mentioned the text. the index subjects the mayors’ serjeants 
appear, but only under Ordinances, and while one kind constable 
noted under Staple, those the bailiffs (pp. 134, 145) are omitted. 


Monsieur Samaran his new edition Thomas Basin’s Histoire 
Charles VII (Les Classiques France Moyen Age, 
Tome 1407-44) (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1933) providing both for 
the student and the general reader, for has made, page page, the 
opposite side, excellent translation the original Latin. There 
doubt that the work Thomas Basin deserves well known, for 
had first-hand information for many the events which describes, 
and though the book was written far later, and mistakes chronology 
and various details have crept in, gives very valuable and vivid 
picture the period. The editor has given the introduction short 
account the author’s life, and list with comments his non-historical 
writings, which adds bibliography but much information upon 
authorities consult for different events occurs the notes the text 
itself. These are extremely useful, they show when corrections are 
needed, and enable the work used with safety. Perhaps they err 
little the side brevity, and for the general reader might have been 
helpful add slightly more explanation here and there. This especially 
the case the notes the English nobles, less well known abroad 
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than home. For example, say that the duke York mentioned 
the text was Richard does not throw much light his position and 
importance. The great interest this new edition, however, comes from 
the fact that based manuscript unknown its earlier editor, 
and which contains corrections made the handwriting Basin himself. 
The changes made the life Charles VII are not very great import- 
ance, but Monsieur Samaran tells that will have more say the 
value this new source when comes the period Louis XI. The 
book without doubt very useful and scholarly addition valuable 
series. 


The perennial attraction the life Sir Thomas More has called 
forth yet another biography him which good deal recent research 
has been conveniently popularized. Miss Routh’s Sir Thomas 
More and his Friends, (London Milford, 1934), interesting 
account mainly the literary and social side More’s life and concerned 
chiefly with presenting picture the man appeared his friends. 
The ordinary authorities have been carefully consulted and copiously 
quoted, although with little critical discrimination and with much para- 
phrasing and abridging. The letters Erasmus have naturally been 
largely drawn upon, but have seldom been translated directly from Allen’s 
edition, the author preferring rely versions Froude, Nichols, and 
others when these are available. The book éloge rather than com- 
plete there too much pure speculation, too much common- 


place repetition secondary authorities, and too many misprints and 
minor inaccuracies for rank serious contribution history. 
But avowedly popular work these blemishes are not serious, and the 
author’s hope that the present essay may serve introduction the 
life and work Sir Thomas More some the younger generation 
students and others whom they may not should amply 
justified. 


The Scottish Text Society’s edition The Works Sir David Lindsay 
has been course publication since 1931, when the two volumes con- 
taining the poems appeared. Now, 1934, have about 500 pages 
annotation upon the first volume text, leaving the Satyre dis- 
cussed what promises another portly book. How far the pre- 
sumable purpose has been realized and good text Lindsay obtained 
hardly for the historian say but even the inexpert eye lights upon 
disquieting detail. Twice the word printed; nor does the 
solitary and astonishing note (iii. 138) give reason for preferring this 
form with which are familiar the history the 
Scottish Parliament. Elsewhere (170) ‘teind sheaf] said 
mean principal, teinds’. Perhaps does; but not thus. 
For satisfactory treatment Lindsay’s work one indispensable qualifi- 
cation adequate knowledge contemporary Scottish history. The 
editor does not seem have acquired that knowledge addition the 
learning which carries him into many regions and times. Superfluity 
annotation might have been pardoned had been combined with 
reasonable care and accuracy but the majority the notes dealing with 
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Scottish history are one point another too often misleading. The 
same detail stated thrice (9, 11, 57) and linguistic error repeated. 
There are inconsistent versions the same incident (47, 93), and different 
dates (159, 165) for the same series events. Gavin Douglas suffered 
imprisonment (75) ‘on charge receiving bulls from the Pope’. 
sense humour—not say history—might have prevented such 
remark (84) have not checked Lindsay’s statement that fifty-five 
Scottish kings died from violence war’. There are far too many mis- 
takes the biographical notes appended (86-96) royal names from 
Robert Margaret Tudor. Sauchieburn not about mile south 
Edinburgh’; nor was Flodden fought, thrice stated, 1512. 
Huntly (115) was ‘slain Corrichie, 1562, fighting against the regent 
Murray’. the death James (161) Cardinal Betoun produced 
royal will whereby Arran—of all people—was one the governors 
another note that ingenious churchman (156) seems naturally have 
regarded himself the rightful regent’. The dispatch Betoun 
the castle St. Andrews with Seaton jailor (162) confusion avoided 
the editor himself few pages earlier (157). The editor takes cog- 
nizance, rightly enough, the literary tradition history bears upon 
Lindsay but scarcely justifiable accept and repeat statements 
and dates which have long since been corrected. The value historical 
annotation depends upon relevance and precision. Why should few 
lines David I’s monastic generosity (174) require discourse the 
Battle the Standard? And remark that his example led the 
foundation five houses nearly all, reckless when 
two only those named were that order. most ungrateful point 
out these defects the editor’s work, especially view the recondite 
information which has collected but safe say that annotation 
has been carried excess and, with regard the Scottish historical 
notes, that they might have been reduced three-quarters and then 
drastically revised with the aid good authorities the advantage 


Thirteen years after the publication the second owing 
the destruction his manuscript the fire the Viennese Palace 
Justice 1927, Dr. Heinrich Kretschmayr has issued the third and last 
volume his Geschichte von Venedig der Niedergang (Stuttgart Perthes, 
1934), Beginning with the sixteenth century, when Venice was moderate- 
sized, but still the biggest Italian, state, explains her system Bilancia, 
and traces her foreign policy, assisted her excellent diplomatic informa- 
tion, through her great Levantine losses 1540 the politically fruitless 
victory Lepanto, after which she turned internal affairs. describes 
her administration, the small powers the Doge, the majestic state doll 
whose ‘mouth was shut the aristocracy’; her ecclesiastical policy, 
culminating the interdict 1606, her colonial government, milder than 
the Genoese Chios her Levantine trade, injured the Anglo-Turkish 
commercial treaty 1583; her social, literary, and artistic life, which 
occupies more space her decline approaches. The loss Crete, regarded 
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Venice with feeling relief owing the cost maintenance, and the 
brief triumph over Turkey the short-lived occupation the Morea 
occupy chapter, which Cromwell appears, informing Venice that trade 
interests prevented England from helping her the Cretan war. But this 
chapter may need revision after the study Theotokes’ collection 
documents concerning Venetian rule over Crete, now being published 
the Athenian Academy. The policy ‘unarmed neutrality’ between 
Bonaparte and Austria, despite its violation both, could not prevent 
the former from compensating the latter Venetian expense Istria and 
Dalmatia, just 1915 the Allies rewarded Italy Austrian expense 
those same provinces. The author examines the causes the collapse, 
which began with the loss Coron and Modon, her ‘two eyes the 
Levant and with the discovery the Cape route. English statesman 
would probably find the real reason for the lack that adaptability 
changed circumstances which characterized her constitution. The 
author’s strength lies rather the artistic and cultural than the 
political aspects Venice, and apt make them coincide. His 
learned book would more readable his style were less 
volved sentences, sometimes twenty-five lines long, obscure his meaning. 
About one-sixth the volume devoted the general bibliography and 
the special sources for the separate chapters, and lists the Doges and 
Patriarchs Venice and Aquileia. map the Venetian possessions 
lacking, and the conditions the Ionian Islands during this long 
period little said. But praise due the endurance which has enabled 
the rebirth this phoenix from its ashes. 


the 1880’s Gibson edited three volumes Crosby 
one which was the notebook the hero new work, Cavalier: Letters 
William Blundell, 1620-1698, edited Margaret Blundell (London 
Longmans, 1933). That few the most interesting documents were 
quoted the earlier book does not seriously lower the value the present 
volume. has the merit supplying plain, unvarnished statement 
the persecution and sufferings which awaited Roman catholic gentle- 
man the seventeenth century. Blundell endured fines and imprison- 
ment catholic, sequestration royalist, and arrests for alleged 
disloyalty Charles well William III. this instance, 
least, persecution was futile dissuasive. Amid all his misfortunes 
the father never wavered for moment, and brought all his children 
the old faith. Two his sons became Jesuit priests and several his 
daughters were educated convents abroad, and even joined the order 
Poor Clares. The main impression derived from this book that the 
Roman catholics were the victims circumstances over which they had 
control. the record family whose members were, one and 
all, blameless life and innocent any treasonable intention. Yet they 
were the mercy fickle policy which alternatively sought appease 
parliament public opinion enforcing the penal laws, or, relaxing 
them, satisfy personal sympathy the needs dynastic foreign policy. 


Bibliography British History, ed. Davies, No. 1830. See Times Literary 
Supplement, December 1933, for references other letters William Blundell. 
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Histories dealing with the seventeenth century are wont expatiate 
upon the persecution dissenters. This book will something redress 
the balance favour recusants. 


1911 Felix Driessen re-edited the treatise Welvaeren van Leiden 
1659, generally ascribed Pieter Court (van den Hooft), the 
Dutch mercantilist, not without hinting that thought this attribution 
erroneous. From the papers the Court family, bequeathed 
the last bearer the name 1926) the Leiden archives, Mr. Driessen 
publishes reizen der Courts, (Leiden, 1928 there 
is, curiously enough, title-page the handsome volume bound blue 
and yellow calico, the dyeing and printing which said the editor’s 
preface new invention the Leiden textile industry). The most, 
not the only, interesting part the edition the memoriaal Pieter’s 
cavalier’s through England, France, and Germany 1641 and 1642. 
The serious epoch English history well the mind and connexions 
the twenty-three year old traveller elevate the journal above the mass 
mere sight-seeing notes. There is, for instance, curious description 
Laud preaching the Tower (p. and account visit Comenius 
(p. 8), the publication whose writings the Calvinist youngster shows 
concern. His son (Pieter Court—van der Voort), (1664-1739), repre- 
sented letters his wife from short stay Paris August 1700, 
much more common-place, although art-lover and friend Mieris the 
painter, whose work brings France. The third part consists the 
ofte the grandson Allard about his journey 
London, April-May 1710. Just the same age his grandfather 1641, 
seems nothing more than well-educated young man keeping ostensibly 
account the end his pocket-money (as interesting col- 
lection most miscellaneous coins and even one medaellitje’) and 
expenses (as and describing the English palaces and monu- 
ments even more drily than his father, yet ending with legally interest- 
ing account his Queen’s Bench enabling him set 
manufacturer voor vremde out town. facsimile letter 
Pieter the elder shows the spelling Cour’ our histories 
economic doctrine. 


Professor Henderson his Discoverers the Fiji Islands (London 
Murray, 1933) has brought together the relevant portions the narratives 
Tasman, Cook, Bligh, Wilson, and Bellingshausen, and has annotated 
them the light his special knowledge, acquired the spot, the 
problems navigation among the islands. His research clears several 
obscure points the accounts, and establishes his (the word 
not too strong) keen and accurate observers. follows Meyjes 
upholding the value the Huydecoper manuscript Tasman’s voyage 
against the State Archives Journal, and Dr. Wieder considering Hessel 
Gerritsz’s Chart the Pacific Ocean the Great Chart the South 
frequently referred Tasman. his view, Bligh should re- 
garded the real discoverer the Fiji group, respect the number 
and size the islands discovered. The translation the portion 
Bellinghausen’s account contained herein is, regrettably, the sole that 
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has yet appeared English. The book somewhat discursively written, 
and loaded with extreme number footnotes, but can leave little 
said the early history the islands. well illustrated and 
commendable feature the large scale chart showing clearly the 


the new Collection des principaux économistes, which Pirou and 
Simiand are editing take the place the volumes Daire’s series 
under the same name, now long out print and often unprocurable, 
Coornaert has given admirable edition (Paris: Alcan, 1933) 
Vauban’s Projet royale. The Introduction (48 pp.) most 
illuminating. The text based the original quarto 1707, the sheets 
which the marshal smuggled into Paris his own coach, bound 
there. Variant readings are given from the five principal manuscripts 
the book, which Vauban had worked at, and worked over, long that 
its final form ill-arranged and full repetition, with number 
perorations (if one may use such word) embedded the text. With 
the royale Coornaert has reprinted two shorter pieces Vauban’s, 
the Projet capitation 1694 and the Description géographique 
Vézelay 1696, admirable survey and census the Election, its 
resources and its poverty, leading proposal for tax reform almost 
identical with that the royale. This short Description reveals 
Vauban the engineer, the indefatigable observer, the patriot and—as 
should say—the social reformer more concisely and not less vividly 
than the longer, more famous, and much less readable 


The two volumes Johnson’s England, edited Turberville 
Clarendon Press, 1933), form useful vade-mecum for those 
interested the age Johnson, other words the period 1709-84, years 
which contain the very essence the eighteenth century. Almost every 
conceivable activity aspect the age, except politics, war, and literature, 
separately dealt with the twenty-seven chapters written authors 
repute the subjects. Thus have Dr. Sykes the Church, the 
late Sir John Fortescue the Army, Admiral Richmond the Navy, 
the Hammonds Poverty, Crime, and Philanthropy, Dr. Williamson 
Exploration and Discovery, Dr. Chapman Authors and Booksellers 
chapters the Law judge, Medicine famous surgeon, 
Music Sir Henry Hadow, and for delight and amusement, one Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell (with Miss Barton) Taste. Professor Turberville writes 
Preface and Professor Trevelyan gives Introduction which sums 
with grace and acumen the leading characteristics the age. The 
Clarendon Press has been most lavish with the 140 illustrations admirably 
reproduced from contemporary prints, which add greatly the pleasure 
and instruction derived from these well produced volumes. The 
predecessor which one would naturally compare Wright’s England 
under the House Hanover, published nearly century ago, which, 
addition most the topics dealt with these volumes, also glances 
politics, wars, and literature, and carries the tale the end the 
century. many respects the two works supplement one another. 
Wright gives even more illustrations, especially rare caricatures, 
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illustrate the foibles, fashions, and political ideas the time, and great 
many specimens the fugitive verse not easily found elsewhere, 
and certain subjects such fashionable amusements, and others, gives 
fuller view; while, including public activities, makes more 
complete whole. the other hand, this Oxford publication much 
more useful book reference: systematically arranged, and 
far goes each chapter has good list sources 
for those inclined pursue the topic; and above all has apparently 
exhaustive index, feature entirely wanting Wright. course, can 
hardly pretend more than series finger-posts further investi- 
gation the twenty-seven topics discussed, but most useful finger-posts 
they are, set those well-qualified point the way. One criticism 
perhaps fair make, that the title seems rather obsession 
with some the writers, who all find necessary drag the doctor some- 
how within the ambit their subject. The doctor was, indeed, great 
and many-sided man; but some the topics discussed, though may 
have alluded them, are obviously irrelevant him. the other 
hand, the book meant illustrate every side the great man, why 
leave out politics, why leave out literature and the Scotch, three the 
most fruitful subjects his discourse and writing 


The Popular Background Hellenism, Humphry Trevelyan 
(London: Longmans, 1934), describes hundred pages Germany’s 
knowledge Greece the first three-quarters the eighteenth century. 
For good ill writes, Goethe could not get away from the Greeks 
but saw them largely through the eyes other men whose own vision 
was mostly dim. The result the inquiry prove that Goethe had 
firm ground popular tradition stand while struggling find 
his way through the ancient world. Winckelmann was the most gifted 
the guides but his enthusiasm outran his knowledge, and his idealiza- 
tion classical Greece gave Goethe twist from which never recovered. 
While Winckelmann used art the key unlock the Greek genius, Heyne’s 
lectures provided more solid foundation for reconstructing 
the past. Goethe had been allowed sit Heyne’s feet, says Mr. 
Trevelyan, his whole conception the Greeks might have been different. 
Several interpretations were fact competing with one another the 
third quarter the century, none them any way complete. For 
the critical study Greek civilization inaugurated Wolf and Boeckh 
came too late assist Goethe his quest, and indeed was the child 
the nineteenth, not the eighteenth, century. brief bibliography 
adds the value excellent little book. 


The Renewed Church the United Brethren, 1722-1930, 
Addison 1932), learned and laborious study 
English member the Moravian church, which has been approved 
for the Ph.D. degree London University. Dr. Addison has worked 
among the archives Herrnhut, and has wide general knowledge 
his community. fact assumes his readers acquaintance 
with which most them are not likely possess. But equally 
interesting when tells the growth Zinzendorf’s views from his 
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correspondence, and when describes the constitutional development 
his communion from the kindred groups like-minded people various 
countries and churches into well-organized body with three autonomous 
branches. The American now the most important, but Dr. Addison’s 
own concern with the change England which took place after 
Zinzendorf’s death 1760. His wish had been that his followers here 
should remain within the Church England, and well known how 
Archbishop Potter and others, whose strong point was not accurate history, 
induced parliament 1749 recognize the Unitas Fratrum ancient 
Protestant Episcopal and confer various privileges upon it. 
Dr. Addison shows how this alliance broke down, and how, though inevit- 
able circumstances forced the leaders frame government their own, 
the weakness their denominational self-consciousness has hindered 
from gaining large dimensions. well known that Wesley passed 
through Moravian phase which has left its mark Methodism; and 
also that parted from his Moravian guides ungraciously had 
done from William Law. Moravian correspondence shows that the 
very end Wesley’s days their leaders were confiding each other their 


The Reports the Laws Quebec, 1767-1770, edited with 
tion and notes Kennedy and Gustave Lanctot (Publications 
the Public Archives Canada, No. 12) (Ottawa: Acland, 1931), were 
the result investigation ordered the Privy Council into the state 
the laws Quebec with view the settlement the legal difficulties 
which distracted that province. They consist draft report Attorney- 
General Maseres, which was rejected Governor Carleton, the final report 
Carleton, and criticisms that report Maseres and Chief Justice 
Hey. Maseres’ draft, together with his criticism, are familiar, since their 
author published them early date. Carleton’s report was lost fairly 
soon after its arrival England, and the dissenting opinions Hey shared 
the same fate. Students the constitutional history Canada will 
grateful Professor Kennedy for his discovery and publication these 
long-missing reports. Carleton’s report, course, chief interest. 
Carleton differed from his colleagues his estimate the attitude the 
French Canadians towards existing conditions. and Maseres both 
outlined schemes for the reorganization the judicial structure. Irrecon- 
cilable differences arose from the fact that, while Carleton favoured the 
almost complete restoration French law, except, the main, regard 
criminal proceedings and habeas corpus, Hey and Maseres both favoured 
general introduction English law with varying degrees indulgence 
French, for the most part cases relating real property. The collec- 
tion here printed both French and English. full index enhances its 
value. Both the short introduction and elsewhere there are few 
errors which should not trouble the careful student. may noted, 
however, that while Dr. Kennedy rightly believes the so-called Morgann 
report have been compiled before Morgann went Quebec, Morgann 
was not clerk the secretary state’s office, and the paper question 
was not transmitted Shelburne the Government letter dated 
May 17, 1767’, since such letter exists. erroneous endorsement 
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this alleged letter has misled others into transforming paper notes 
drawn for Shelburne’s information into official communication 
the part the secretary state. 


Mr. Garlick, Jr., has produced his Philip Mazzei, Friend 
Jefferson (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Milford, 1933), 
excellent biographical study. Besides making further addition 
our knowledge Jefferson’s circle, will interest students both Anglo- 
American trade prior the revolution and Franco-American intel- 
lectual relations during and immediately after it. its composition, 
Mr. Garlick has used, besides Mazzei’s Memorie and other published 
writings, number manuscript letters preserved the Department 
State, the library the Virginia Historical Society, and elsewhere, 
many which has printed length. 


Five Fur Traders the Northwest (published for the Minnesota 
Society the Colonial Dames America the University Minnesota 
Press, 1933) Mr. Charles Gates has edited the Narrative Peter 
Pond and four journals men the North-West Company, thus offering 
the reader acceptable form many glimpses the fur trade 
different parts the country the period 1773 1805. Pond’s 
Narrative but the surviving fragment his autobiography written 
when was over sixty years age. First printed the Connecticut 
Magazine, has been reprinted the Wisconsin Historical Collections. 
deals with his early life, with his introduction the fur trade Detroit 
about 1765, and with his passage through Michilimakinac westward 
the upper Mississippi. Pond was interested beyond the ordinary 
the country and the savages whom saw, his Narrative’, which ends 
abruptly 1775, gives valuable information, particularly the country 
the Great Lakes and westward, period which has left few records 
The Diary John Macdonell also the other three journals, 
are printed here for the first time. The first describes the trunk route 
the North-West Company the Upper Country. The young clerk going 
take his duties Fort Espérance near the present Tantallon, 
Saskatchewan, the Qu’Appelle River, depicts the country with gusto 
and indicates every portage the way, ninety-eight all, between Mon- 
treal and Lake Winnipeg. sketch map illustrates the western part 
the journey. Notes bring material from other accounts explain the 
geography. Mr. Gates puts Vérendrye’s Fort Reine near Portage 
Prairie, but the journal itself shows was the east, well nigh 
day’s journey up-stream, probably near Poplar Point; the second Fort 
Reine was the Portage. The Diary McLeod illustrates 
the activities partner the North-West Company Fort Alexandria 
the upper Assiniboine, typical prairie post, with bush country 
abounding furs the one side, and the other the plains whose buffalo 
herds provided once provisions for the fort and pemican for the canoes 
bringing out the furs Lake Superior. the sketch map Bird Mt. 
should read Duck Mts., for variant Thunder Mt., placed rightly 
the north Swan River, the names being derived from the Thunder 


Bird Indian mythology. The Diary Hugh Rainy Lake, 
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and the Diary Thomas Connor’ the St. Croix River, Wisconsin, 
relate posts forest regions. brief but competent sketch Grace 
Lee Nute connects the journals with the general trade scheme the North- 
West Company. Mr. Gates’ introductions and notes show knowledge 
the literature the fur trade and the jargon the fur-traders. 
But furs present not furs left for the present the fort, but given 
present, the trader being expected make gift return. 


The Civilization the Old North-West (New York: Macmillan, 1934), 
Beverley Bond, jr., deals with the political, social, and economic 
development the area bounded the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
Great Lakes, during the period 1788 1812. neither detailed 
chronological narrative, nor closely reasoned analytical study, but 
digest information. The inclusion the several items seems many 
instances have been dictated rather their occurrence the author- 
ities which have been used than the demands the subject, and topic 
often linked topic what more than specious logic. The 
result useful collection notes, which is, however, far from being 
definitive study. For such study, indeed, the time not yet ripe. 
While much admirable work has been done and Wisconsin, 
and something Indiana and Michigan, Ohio, which the section the 
old north-west most importance during the period under review, has 
been curiously slow undertake thorough and scientific examination 
its early history, and there not available for that section the requisite 
body adequately edited documentary material and monographic 
studies which must precede any satisfactory general survey. 


the course his study James Harrington, which promises add 
further distinction the publications the Kungl. Humanistica Veten- 
skapssamfundet Lund, Liljegren has discovered the British 
Museum the draft constitution submitted the Convention 1792 
the Abbé Théodore Lesueur. Since considerable length, and 
independent interest, has printed French draft Constitution 
1792 (London: Milford, 1932), with four introductory chapters, which 
discusses the influence Harrington’s ideas upon the French Revolu- 
tion. able show considerable likeness detail between the 
electoral and administrative proposals the two authors: there can 
little doubt that Lesueur had read Harrington’s Oceana, which had been 
translated into French, under the title Les Oceana long ago 1737. 
But there the importance the matter appears end. Mr. Liljegren 
able point some echoes Harrington Montesquieu and Mably 
but his evidence for the influence Oceana upon Sieyés, any other 
political theorist the period, very slender; and frankly admits 
that, far such parallelisms can found, the likelihood that they 
derive from Lesueur’s pamphlet rather small’. Indeed, there was 
little Harrington’s suggestions, except his partiality for elections, 
appeal the republicans 1792. His Agrarian Law, his Senate, his 
division the people into thirty orders, and his Lord Archon with 
civil list £350,000 year, and standing army 12,000 men, would 
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have seemed them entirely counter-revolutionary. Had Lesueur 
emerged out the obscurity which research still leaves him, must 
have suffered something like the unhappy fate the originator his 
ideas. 


The first volume Monsieur Posener’s careful and timely study, 
Adolphe (Paris: Alcan, 1933), covers the period 1796 1840. 
Crémieux was brave and distinguished lawyer and politician. Though 
boy the Lycée Impérial was chosen represent his school 
presenting Napoleon with address April 1815, was liberal 
conviction. was called the Protestants’ advocate during the white 
Nimes, and his great days the Paris bar the 
would take fees when defending the freedom the press. His 
most lasting work was, however, Sylvain Lévi says his introduc- 
tion, his contribution Jewish emancipation France. was 
president the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and accompanied Sir 
Moses Montefiore his mission 1840 put end Jewish persecu- 
tion Damascus. Posener gives interesting account Crémieux’ 
successful fight for the abolition the offensive oath more Judaico which 
was still required from advocates and witnesses the south France 
when started his career. Crémieux always urged that differences 
race and religion not and should not lessen the bonds common 
citizenship. 


Mr. John Gore’s work, Creevey’s Life and Times (London: Murray, 
1934), designed ‘to write Creevey’s biography and paint picture 
his means introducing and annotating selection from his 
vast correspondence, not previously published Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
This object achieved most successfully. Much fresh light thrown 
Creevey’s life. Mysteries attaching his birth and the provisions 
his own will are touched upon. His judgement and industry 
politician are vindicated. impossible short notice comment 
the many observations these letters upon contemporary events 
which historians will have take account. Being Whig, Creevey 
never enjoyed office till 1830, when became treasurer the ordnance, 
office abolished 1832; but knew everybody, and odd that 
man his views that can look for valuable knowledge with regard 
‘all that passed between Wellington and myself from the time first 
met him Brussels 1815 till after the battle Waterloo’. From 1824 
onwards Creevey’s life and ideas became, Mr. Gore says, much more those 
the social onlooker than the politician. His high appreciation 
Queen Victoria’s amiability and firmness one the last recorded im- 
pressions before his death February 1838. These pages give vivid 
picture the last phase the Whig aristocracy but Grey’s picture 
himself January 1833 beset perpetual applications for promotion 
one side politics never changes. 


Die von Boigne und Memoiren Keipert, 1932) 
Fraiilein Matuschek has examined the value Mme Boigne’s 
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memoirs historical source, with especial reference the Marmont 
incident. far goes, the work adequately done, but the table 
contents represents aspiration rather than 


Professor Webster has re-issued his valuable monograph 
The Congress Vienna, 1814-15 Bell, 1934), which has already 
been reviewed these The new edition does more than make 
the work once more available, for contains Dr. Webster’s own Suggestions 
for the Peace Conference appendix. They study. 


account, somewhat larger scale, another Metternich’s young men. 
Der Freiherr von 1811-1892 Eine Gestalt aus dem Osterreich Kaiser 
Franz Josephs Wagner, 1933) based the Staatskanzlei 
collections the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv. Complementary material 
is, the same time, supplied (inter alia) the Metternich family archives 
Plass, the Thun family archives, and Rechberg’s own papers. Hiibner 
himself seems (p. have undertaken the destruction his own papers 
old age. The present work may, perhaps, thought lack the more 
general appeal the author’s previous monograph, for—unlike Rechberg, 
who had the misfortune make his mark—Hiibner was distinguished 
failure. The distinction needs emphasis. And the failure needs much 
qualification. given few failures have added the literature 
international politics, geography, and history alike, Hiibner nevertheless 
did. The young diplomatist’s speedy rise prior 1848—he was consul- 
general Leipzig before was thirty-three—seems have been due 
combination sheer merit with the wise discrimination Metternich. 
Here family influence could intervene, though true that was also 
Pilat’s son-in-law. But this advancement, the friendship Schwarzenberg, 
and the reputation resulting from his long residence Austrian represent- 
ative Paris (1849-59) led the end more than mission the 
Papacy (1865-7), quickly terminated new broom, and—late life—to 
membership the Austrian house peers (1879), with finally second step 
rank, count, Minister police the Rechberg-Goluchowski 
ministry August 1859, Hiibner, who had once even been mooted 
Buol’s successor, and who was now thwarted his aim relieving Rechberg 
himself the foreign section his task, withdrew pique from office after 
few weeks, and into private life. Again called advise the Crown 
upon the future the Austrian monarchy, after the emperor’s second 
disaster 1866, journeyed Vienna from Rome, but without effect. 
For revolutionary and French years Dr. has had 
the rare satisfaction correlating the published diaries with their author’s 
dispatches and private letters themselves. general note the reliability 
the French diary will found page Engel-Janosi does not 
dwell, might, the sudden and close connexion between Hiibner 
and Schwarzenberg towards the end 1848 (cf. pp. for this associa- 
tion resulted first the former’s important role Olmiitz and then, 
reward, that French mission which generally known. Further- 
more, would have been satisfactory have had the accusation, sometimes 
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made, personal insincerity specifically discussed. And the proof-reading 
might have been more resolute. But, sum, Dr. has 


Mr. Crane Brinton’s English Political Thought the Nineteenth Century 
Benn, 1933) comprises witty and trenchant essays nineteen 
notable Britons, some whom cannot styled thinkers even courtesy. 
Several established reputations are attacked. ‘No one now supposes 
Spencer have been scientist. was salesman ideas, and 
longer like his goods.’ analyse Charles Kingsley’s naive views about 
races and religions book which ranges from Bentham 
Green, hardly fair. Such views did not disable him from 
awakening the social conscience from writing fine novels. spite 
gibes various prosperous Victorians’, many Mr. Brinton’s valua- 
tions are persuasive. derives the English labour movement from Owen. 
Cobbett’s likes and dislikes represent the whole his mental equipment. 
Mill had true system philosophy and despised his fellow-men, but 
had seminal ideas’. Carlyle’s creed was poor and scanty. 
Disraeli’s advocacy imperialism and social duty helped make 
many young Englishman satisfied remain loyal things that are 
Bradlaugh was ideal champion the existing economic order, and his 
persecution was tactically gross blunder conservatives. Maine’s 
gifts are under-estimated. doubt recent history has weakened the 
doctrine that society moves from status contract; but Mr. Brinton 
seems challenge the theory that civilization and private property 
develop together. This clever book. 


The purpose Miss Isobel Edwards’ The 1820 Settlers South 
Africa (London: Longmans, 1934), the series Imperial Studies, 
examine the origins the settlement, explain the breakdown 
the scheme, and discuss the consequences relation the course 
events the colony and the subsequent development colonial policy 
home. clear and interesting account based what evidently 
careful study the original records, and sets out the genesis the 
scheme and the consequences policy its failure. For the scheme, 
like most other emigration schemes which have not proved complete 

succeeded directions quite other than those contemplated 
its author. Its real author, and the man who must held mainly 
responsible for its failure, was the governor, Lord Charles Somerset. 
suggested the government home, struggling reduce taxation 
after great war, the military and financial advantages close settlement 
the border, and painted rosy colours, but without, would seem, 
any serious attempt investigate, the advantages which the country 
presented. The fault the secretary state was the exact opposite 
that which has often been charged against colonial secretaries, for 
the man the spot’. The attitude the home government, 
says Miss Edwards, characterized willingness leave the 
initiative policy the governor, and readiness accept and support 
his arrangements, provided that they did not arouse the opposition 
public opinion either home the the secretary 
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state intervened, showed better understanding the position than 
the governor, refusing persist hopeless scheme when the governor 
wished (p. 121), and the matter slavery set better standard 
than the colonial government was willing carry out (pp. 76-8). Miss 
Edwards, doubt quite rightly, insists the great importance the 
agitation which the settlers set and its influence the constitutional 
changes which followed, influence which she considers has been under- 
rated. But her conclusion that the 1820 settlement well illustrates the 
virtual independence the Colonial Office from parliamentary control 
seems hardly justified. she observes, criticism parliament was sup- 
ported the press, and the public was kept informed the true course 
events the Cape. Although the government supported Somerset 
through thick and thin, was fact driven from office, and the system 
government which made the governor complete autocrat had 
modified. would seem truer conclusion (and one which sup- 
ported the evident nervousness the Colonial Office about public 
criticism) that parliamentary control, though difficult bring bear, 
was fact even then very real, and the limitation its effectiveness 
was not due any powers possessed governors secretaries state, 
but defect the constitution the house commons. For Miss 
Edwards tells that the block votes commanded the Beaufort 
family influence was indispensable the government. Those votes could 
not any sense represent independent judgement governor, who 
was related the duke Beaufort, and they operated steadily arrest 
judgement. 


Lieutenant-Commander Pitcairn Jones has revealed sinister 
aspect the struggle for Greek independence Piracy the Levant, 
Selected from the papers Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
K.C.B. (London: Navy Records Society, 1934). The letters, hitherto 
unpublished, except few reprinted from Lady Bourchier’s Memoir 
her father, show the prevalence piracy and the damage thereby 
inflicted upon British trade. The editor asserts his Introduction, with 
nautical frankness, that most Greek leaders were sympathy with the 
pirates and Codrington, perhaps the most crushing epistle ever sent 
British admiral foreign government’, wrote the eve 
Navarino that ‘the Hydriotes, Spezziotes, Psariotes, &c., have been 
plundering the ships all while four days after Navarino the 
three admirals threatened destroy’ the Greek fleet, they had the 
Turkish, put stop system robbery the high seas’. Navar- 
ino stopped piracy, except Grabusa, which was pirate stronghold 
till the British, the cost losing the Cambrian, attacked that former 
Venetian fortress and installed British governor. The weakness the 
Greek government, torn internal dissensions, the nature the Archi- 
pelago, and the fact, mentioned Stratford Canning, that ‘15 per cent. 
the value all condemned property goes the government increased 
the difficulty the problem. Four appendixes deal with the qualities 
the Greek fleet, estimated Black and Cochrane, the latter’s service 
with the Greeks, rowdyism Malta, and list piracies from report 
Hamilton. The editor’s biographical footnotes are better for the 
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British officers than for the Greek politicians, and the Greek place-names 
the text and chart are sometimes distorted that they require ex- 
planation. Thus, Fouges’ Phocaea, Port Gavrion, Sine’ 
Tenos, Catecali’ Katakolo, Piskopi’ the historic Bourzi merely 
island the harbour’ Nauplia; the French ambassador should 
the editor unaware that the Internuncio was the title 
the Austrian ambassador Turkey (p. 91, 2). The biographies 
Sp. and Kanares ignore the facts that the former was the 
historian the War Independence and the latter premier the Oecu- 
menical government 1877 that Parker that blockaded the Piraeus 
1850. The foreign letters are given either contemporary modern 
translations, and occasionally confirm the Italian 
traditori, saying true even the linguistic Levant. The correspondence 
throws sidelights other subjects besides piracy, such the character 
the Ionians, whom only two are proved have been pirates, the 
Austrian commander’s hostility Greece—he bombarded Spetsai 1827, 
—Fabvier’s expedition and the Smyrna fruit-trade, which 
the Whittalls were already prominent. pity that the book did not 
appear 1927 footnote the Navarino centenary, with which 
Greece associated Codrington. 


Shortly before her death September 1933 Lady Burghclere had prac- 
tically completed her work selecting and editing with skill and much 
knowledge letters received during long and interesting life 
Lady Mary Sackville West, her first marriage marchioness Salis- 
bury, her second countess Derby. Great Lady’s Friendships 
Macmillan, 1933) throws many sidelights her age, and com- 
prises the letters many notable people, whom Sophie, queen the 
Netherlands, and Lord Cowley are most distinguished here their in- 
timate news. Among the passages historical note are Cowley’s descrip- 
tion how Napoleon III and his empress regarded the Mazzini-Stansfeld 
episode Queen Sophie’s character sketch Maximilian (1867), 
spendthrift, man pleasure, full that sort Liberalism which 
never stands the test sacrifice’; Robert Lowe’s predictions 1868 
believe French war would recreate Germany 1813, not again 
deceived Lady William Russell’s praise the German army 1870, 
‘admirable and skilful and successful civilisation, there never yet 
was such educated army’. letter the queen Holland 1876 
describes the future Emperor William ugly likeness the Prince 
Wales without the pleasing expression the Prince’. The book 
not among the more important collections letters the period which 
have been lately published, but its contents are often valuable and never 


trivial. 


Die Revolution als Problem Deutschland 1840 bis 1848, 
Dr. Hanna Kobylinski Ebering, 1933), deals with the French 
Revolution not subject for the historian but source inspiration 
for the publicist. The accession Frederick William 1840, conser- 
vative though was, brought measure freedom the press which was 
used ventilate the accumulating discontents. The fierce detestation 
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France engendered the heavy yoke Napoleon had passed away, 
and the radicals looked her once more the teacher liberty 
their fathers had done 1789. This instructive work, enriched 
copious extracts from scarce pamphlets and forgotten newspapers, falls 
into two parts, dealing with the French Revolution its political and 
economic aspects. The leading figure the first Dahlmann, the oracle 
the liberals, who looked the constitutional monarchy England 
for his model, paid homage Mirabeau and the moderates 1789, and 
detested the Jacobins. The radicals, the other hand, led Bruno 
and Edgar Bauer, were republicans man, scoffing the system 
checks and balances which Mirabeau preferred. The second half the 
volume reminds that the understanding the social side the 
Revolution came much later, and presents Lorenz von Stein its first 
and chief interpreter Germany. His study socialism and com- 
munism France, published 1842 after visit the country and sub- 
sequently enlarged, exerted enduring influence both historiography 
and political thought. For though was socialist himself and indeed 
desired combat the doctrine, many his readers were impelled ask 
whether social equality was not perhaps more important than political 
rights. Henceforward the Revolution was studied increasingly the 
real starting-point the socialist movement, the emphasis passing from 
Mirabeau and the Jacobins Babeuf, the martyr and pioneer. 


Dr. Krusemarck’s Wiirttemberg und der Krimkrieg (Halle a/S. 
Niemeyer, 1932) valuable contribution the history the Crimean 
war; since, for the first time, the relevant material from the Stuttgart 
archives utilized. Prussia and the middle Germany played 
important part the diplomacy the Crimean war, for they seriously 
hampered Buol, the Austrian foreign minister, his forward policy against 
Russia. these German middle states, Wiirttemberg this connexion 
the most interesting, not the most for King William was 
closely related the Romanovs, and did his best throughout the war 
thwart Austria and further Russian interests. This book discusses 
Wiirttemberg’s relations with Russia, and the renowned Trias’ policy, 
way not hitherto attempted. the final chapters there also 
contribution the somewhat obscure—of the Russo-French 
rapprochement which immediately followed the Crimean 
all that concerns Wiirttemberg, this book admirable. But the new 
material displays not always brought into line with the main current 
events. Only the Stuttgart archives were consulted the author, 
and many important printed works have not been used. Very little 
the relevant material concerning Britain, France, and Russia—the 
principal belligerents—has been consulted. particular, Schiemann’s 
Geschichte Russlands was apparently alone used the Russian side. 
spite the excellence this book such reliance upon one secondary 
authority does not make for really good research work. result, 
some the author’s conclusions—where Wiirttemberg not specifically 
concerned—are somewhat uncritical. For example, stated (p. 73) 
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that the treaty December 1854 was forced upon Austria the am- 
bassadors France and Britain threatening demand their passports. 
This story told Jomini (English edn. ii. 176) and followed 
Friedjung, Schiemann, Kurt Borries, &c. spite this weight author- 
ity (which makes Dr. Krusemarck’s acceptance the story not unnatural) 
seems entirely without foundation. There trace any such 
threat the Vienna archives, the Public Record Office, the Royal archives, 
the private Clarendon and there every indication that such 
behaviour would have been entirely contrary the instructions the 
allied ambassadors. The story evidently has its origin malicious 
exaggerations spread about the many enemies Buol’s policy; and 
was eagerly taken the Russians and Prussians. Though intrin- 
sically improbable, has since been handed down uncritically from one 
historian another, until found .Krusemarck’s book. Apart 
from the history Wiirttemberg, this monograph piece raw 


The Free Educational Institute Madrid came into existence the 
latter half last century embody the concept freedom from official 
(state clerical) control, and extension freedom from text-books, 
examinations, cramming, and other kinds academic formalism. From 
these positions reached out new museum visits, direct 
observation, self-development and self-discipline the pupil, travelling 
scholars, educational missions the villages, liberal and stimulat- 
ing policy was due the character its founder, Don Francisco Giner, 
the abilities his lieutenant Sr. Cossio, and the inspiration Sanz del 
Rio, one the first Spanish teachers become acquainted with Germany. 
Giner occupies four chapters Professor Trend’s The Origins 
Modern Spain (Cambridge: University Press, 1934), and his associates 
one each. They are admirably written, the work convinced but 
urbane adherent, who draws very extensively the written recollections 
closer associates Giner. Vignettes scenery and conversation- 
pieces add this book’s charm. The educational innovators had personal 
and intellectual contacts with the leaders the first Spanish republic 
and later republicans: Castelar, Salmerén, Costa, and The 
association not one necessity, and educational matters these 
gentlemen exemplified not only the virtues but some the vices that 
have hampered Spanish intellectual absentee professorism, 
phrase-making, reckless iconoclasm, and equally reckless improvisation. 
Such defects they shared with their opponents; but their opponents 
were not wholly without virtues, point view. Mr. Trend, 
believer, paints only black and white, and his canvas set only 
the capital. political matters argues that the first republic has been 
unfairly that have censured men probity and intellectual 
eminence for want success hopeless situation, and that have 
been deceived the Bourbon fagade. right that should reconsider 
this matter, but fancy that some moments shall deem Mr. Trend’s 
arguments special pleading. The republicans were magnificent 
orators, and may have misunderstood both the appeal and the con- 
ditions oratory. But, questions statecraft, are have nothing 
say against words that are inapplicable facts? What has this 
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history the Free Institute and its friends with the origins 
modern Spain’? The monarchy was unable find place for many 
brilliant intellects evolved the Institute, and they came make sort 
profession intellectualism. Excluded from administration and hold- 
ing university posts, the considered the problems Spain 
pamphlets and periodicals, exercising social and with the 
advent the second republic their representatives constituted the fount 
ideas and occupied some the government offices. may say, 
then, that Giner’s Free Institute the intellectual source the second 
republic omitting, for the duration this book, economic problems, 
the provinces, administrative decay, and sheer haphazard. Since, however, 
Mr. Trend laid down his pen, the republic has passed from ideas ad- 
ministration, and two cabinet crises have weeded out the typical intel- 
lectuals’. The contemporary historian, doubt, must make his guess 
and abide but the reader will thank Professor Trend for valuable 
monograph particular aspect Spanish life, quantitatively small, 
but enormous qualitative importance for the rehabilitation Spain 


The Samoan Islands have curious diplomatic history from which, 
any rate the opinion Judge Moore, all governments, particularly 
the United States government, can learn useful lessons. The United States 
became associated with the islands 1877 when one the numerous 
chiefs—not the famous Malietoa, but another—visited Washington. 


The good-natured administration the day signed treaty with the 
‘Samoan Government’ (although there was such thing reality), 
undertaking employ the good offices the United States the case 
disputes between the Samoan and other governments. Out this 
obligation came American-German-British conference the affairs 
Samoa Washington 1887, and another Berlin 1889. the 
end the last conference, the Act Berlin, June 1889, established 
condominium the three Powers over Samoa. The condominium func- 
tioned badly, and led great deal irritation between the German and 
British governments. 1899 the islands were divided between the 
three Powers. Germany lost her share the end the World War, 
Australia taking over the German area mandate. American Samoa, 
though effect was United States territory and was administered 
the Navy Department since 1899, was not formally annexed until 
1929. Professor Ryden tells the first part The Foreign Policy 
the United States relation Samoa (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1933) chiefly down the conclusion the Berlin Act 1889. 
There fairly full, yet much briefer, narrative, down 1930. His 
work fully referenced, and contains ample evidence for everything that 
has say. The student American diplomatic history Anglo- 
German relations cannot afford overlook it. the best style 
American doctoral thesis, substantial, informing, exhaustive, balanced 
narrative, and bibliographical guide one. outspoken introduc- 
tion the book, Judge Moore roundly condemns the whole Samoan policy 
the United States. Mr. Ryden, though much more guarded his 
judgement, seems substantial agreement with this. The action 
the United States regard Samoa held him have been 
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contrary (or any rate outside) the Monroe Doctrine, and imperialist 
character. was precedent for the annexation the Philippines. 
regards the condominium the three Powers, Judge Moore goes farther 
than Mr. Ryden declaring that the worst all kinds governments. 
This distinguished and famous international lawyer also expresses himself 
vigorously against consultative pacts, such the United States entered 
into with regard Samoa. Mr. Ryden, though strictly economic his 
judgements, affords abundant material which students can base their 
own. 


Railway and Customs Policies South Africa, 1885-1910, Jean 
van der Poel, published for the Royal Empire Society (London 
Longmans, 1933), one the series Imperial Studies Monographs. 
clear and well-balanced narration based for the most part the 
parliamentary papers this country and the Cape and Natal and 
some the Transvaal green books, supplemented the Merriman 
papers the South African Public Library Cape Town and the 
ordinary printed sources. brings out very clearly the moral which 
was insisted the Selborne memorandum 1907, and had indeed 
become evident all thoughtful observers, that the problems presented 
the railway and customs quarrels South Africa were not fact 
soluble with four separate governments, one which controlled the 
Rand and was interested seeing traffic come through Delagoa Bay. 
(The statement 115 about the expropriation the Netherlands 
Railway not correct. The Pietersburg line was owned English 
company.) 


Jusserand, the historian English wayfaring life the middle 
ages and distinguished ambassador, died before his reminiscences were 
finished. Under the title What Befell (London: Constable, 1933) 
they carry his story from his birth Lyons 1855 1907 when was 
ambassador Washington and intimate friend Theodore Roosevelt. 
The book full urbane and often interesting observations and gossip, 
and some its portraiture has historical value. There are penetrating 
sketches Gambetta, Waddington, Kitchener, whose frank talk 1890-2 
repeated detail, Castelar, Lord Morley, and (above all) Roosevelt 
some sidelights French and lively description social 
life London 1872-80 and 1887-90. 


The Rev. Miller, the author Winestead and its Lords (Hull: 
Brown, 1932), was rector Winestead from 1890 1920 and died 1932, 
leaving the materials almost ready for publication. pity that 
the book was not supervised some competent hand. Minor errors 
are too common, and many them cannot the printer’s fault there 
are some grave misunderstandings general history. But the merits 
the volume more than atone for its blemishes. parish history 
unusual interest. Winestead small parish the fens Holder- 
ness, which first appears Domesday. passed inheritance through 
various families, and was never sold till 1880. The chief lord was the 
archbishop York till the time Henry VIII, who made exchange 
which Winestead passed himself. From 1432 1880 (in regard 
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the advowson till 1914) the holders were the Hildyards. For time 
they were baronets and sometimes they sat parliament. But they 
reached great prominence, though they had the gift taking losing 
side and escaping the consequence. They were Lancastrians, and Robin 
Redesdale has been claimed for the family. They joined the 
Pilgrimage Grace, and the Hildyard that day was spared, the cost 
sitting the jury which condemned his leaders. His kinsman, 
who was rector Winestead and chaplain Bishop Tunstall, lost his 
benefice but escaped into Scotland. They were royalists the Civil 
war and partisans James II. Obadiah Walker converted one branch 
the family Rome, but the main line remained Anglican and saved 
their land. the rectors the only one importance was Ralph Erghum, 
afterwards bishop Salisbury and Wells. Though busy admin- 
istrator cannot have lived Winestead, may have some connexion 
with the Lancastrian proclivities the Hildyards. The one famous 
native Andrew Marvell, son rector who make Hebrew entry 
his register. Little information has been found about agriculture. 
Winestead was two-field manor till its enclosure 1758. saffron- 
garth and hop-yard show unexpectedly northern extension these 
crops. 


Mr. Fletcher, former vicar Eckington who had been 
barrister before his ordination and whose historical work profits his 
double qualification, has written full and interesting account his 
former benefice Eckington, the Story Worcestershire Parish (London 
Milford, 1933), and has adorned with graceful illustrations. lies 
the banks the Avon between Pershore and Tewkesbury, and belonged 
the former abbey till the Confessor used his fundatorial right transfer 
the land Westminster. part the church older than the twelfth 
century, but this does not justify Mr. Fletcher supposing that had 
predecessor. Probably wooden building occupied the site. The 
church and its contents are interesting and are elaborately described 
the care with which the monumental inscriptions are detailed thank- 
worthy. The advowson remained with Pershore when lost the land, 
and 1394 that abbey obtained leave appropriate the rectory. 
had two pleas assign; one was that through loss services and re- 
duction rents through the peasants’ insurrection half its income had 
gone. There was doubt some truth this; but its other reason, 
the barrenness the land, cannot have been sincerely offered residents 
the vale Evesham. the Dissolution the rectory and advowson 
were granted Westminster Abbey, which once made lease for 
hundred years its rights Eckington. was not till 1661 that the 
abbey began exercise its patronage. singular that rector 
vicar Eckington has been man any public note. Eckington was 
four-field manor, but though the author gives good map does not 
enter into the agricultural history the parish. One manor within it, 
that Woollas Hall, seems never have passed save inheritance 
since records begin. 


History the Ancient Parish Birstall, Yorkshire, Cradock 
1933), full and careful history the parish 
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its ecclesiastical hoped that the author, former vicar, 
will complete his task, for evident that has the knowledge de- 
scribe its other aspects. Birstall one those great northern parishes 
whose boundaries cannot have been traced with any view spiritual needs. 
contains almost 14,000 acres, and divided into eight ancient town- 
ships, from none which does the parish draw its name. The Birstall’ 
was the courthouse the township Gomersal, and the church was 
built the side the lord’s dwelling, without any regard the con- 
venience the parishioners, for stands extreme edge the parish. 
contains fragment cross earlier than the Conquest, though 
substance perpendicular building. Already the twelfth century 
there were two chapels ease, but the whole tithe went the rector, 
and after 1286 the Austin canons Nostell, who promptly appropri- 
ated the benefice. They have been succeeded rector Trinity College, 
Cambridge. unusual arrangement, the archbishop’s consent was 
given condition that should patron the vicarage. The vicarage 
was not poor, and chaplaincy the archbishop enabled most vicars 
hold plurality, often with canonry York, Ripon, Southwell. 
Thus was held number men good position the public ser- 
vice, and also two bishops, nominally holding Irish sees, who assisted 
archbishops York. But the most interesting incumbent later date. 
Richard Marsh was vicar from 1614 1662. held the vicarage 
Halifax plurality, was archdeacon York, and canon York, Ripon, 
and Southwell. was chaplain both archbishops, Laud and Matthew, 
and Charles was Justice the Peace for Yorkshire and active 
member the High Commission Court. Naturally suffered imprison- 
ment for time the hands parliament, and had compound for 
his private property and also forfeit his ecclesiastical preferment. After 
the Restoration was rewarded with the deanery York, which held 
with the archdeaconry till his death 1664; his other preferments 
resigned becoming dean. Mr. Cradock states, without giving any 
Inquiry shows that his name does not appear the books that college, 
which also contain references Bread-fellows’, word which 
absent from the New English Dictionary. The ancient parish Birstall 
now divided into seventeen. pity that Mr. Cradock has not al- 
lowed himself space give more than the names the incumbents 
most them. There must certainly have been men originality among 
them, for the region the Brontés, and their would throw light 
the growth the woollen industry. 


The Corporation Leicester has honourable record publication, 
and the Calendar Charters and other Documents belonging the Hospital 
William Wyggeston Leicester (Leicester Backus, 1933) makes fitting 
pendant the series borough records which Miss Bateson and Arch- 
deacon Stokes edited. Professor Hamilton Thompson has made most 
valuable calendar the Hospital deeds. The first and shorter section 
contains such documents are not documents title but relate William 
Wigston (0b. 1536) and his family, have some bearing the early 
history the foundation. The introduction gives interesting picture 
mercantile family about 1500, but refers Mr. Cowie’s History 
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Wyggeston’s Hospital for fuller account the foundation itself. The 
larger section deals with the titles the various estates owned the 
Hospital, with some others which seem have merely been deposited 
there. thus have the equivalent medieval cartulary, compiled 
much the same way from the bundles deeds they were (or should 
have been) arranged the muniment room. cannot too grateful 
for book which has the merit making artificial arrangement 
selection documents, while provides the careful dating and indexing 
necessary for their study detail local historians. 


Mr. Salter reminds The Churchwardens’ Accounts St. 
Michael’s Church, Oxford (Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, 78, 
Transaction, 1933) (Shipston-on-Stour: King’s Stone Press, 1933), 
that these accounts belong one the oldest and smallest parishes 
Oxford, and should not compared with other accounts belonging 
large churches with rich ornaments. Those St. Michael’s have, however, 
the distinction being among the oldest that there are England, and 
although not all those have survived that were seen Anthony Wood, 
there remain enough form sufficient sequence. Mr. Salter utters 
necessary warning reminding the reader distinguish between the 
accounts the churchwardens and those the wardens the chapel 
St. Mary, which there was parochial chantry. The sources in- 
come for each were different, and, while the former deal with the ordinary 
church life the parish, the latter, which are few and simple, are mainly 
record the provision made for saying mass. Not the least important 
part Mr. Salter’s introduction the careful lists gives, with annota- 
tions, the houses and tenements from which the income church and 
chapel were respectively derived. throws, too, much new light upon 
the history the chantry. Anthony Wood assigns its foundation 
Dionisia Burewald 1263. Mr. Salter points out that this quite in- 
correct, since Dionisia’s deed shows clearly that she was only the bene- 
factor chantry which already existed. himself suggests that 
belongs the group chantries founded early the thirteenth century 
parishes, not individuals, time when there was wide movement 
institute chantries St. Mary (pp. xii, xiii). remarkable how 
often antiquaries, not only Anthony Wood, have fallen into the error 
misdating the foundation chantry assuming that deed bene- 
faction was deed foundation. Even Mr. Round was not impeccable 
the matter. his Studies Peerage and Family History (p. 268), 
for example, fails notice that deed quoted him referring 
the gild St. George within the church St. Nicholas, Wyke Regis, 
was benefaction two men who had actually founded the chantry 
and endowed twelve years previously. Mr. Salter has corrected the 
date the foundation the Chantry St. Mary, has detailed the sources 
from which drew its income, and has printed the accounts, which give 
much miscellaneous information about it. These accounts, both 
the churchwardens and the chapel wardens, are one the many good 
gifts which Mr. Salter has bestowed upon all interested the history 
Oxford. 
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With the publication Mr. Gun The Harrow School 
Register, 1571-1800 (London Longmans, 1934), now have the complete 
list members the school from 1770 onwards, the nineteenth-century 
lists having been published 1894 (3rd edn. 1911). For the period before 
1770 lists are extant, but Mr. Gun has gathered over 300 names from 
various sources, college records Oxford and Cambridge, list Orators 
the Harrow Almanack, and list competitors the archery contest 
founded Sir Gilbert Talbot the seventeenth century. 


The seventh number the Bulletin Commission Royale Topony- 
mie Dialectologie (Brussels, 1933), which remains consistently bi-lingual 
its reports, contains the exhaustive bibliographies Flemish and 
Walloon place-names and dialect studies that are now well-known 
feature this publication. The rest the number almost entirely 
devoted linguistic studies, two which are important: one the 
words used for the willow Walloon place-names and dialects, the other 
the distribution the dialect-names the spider and its web 
Flanders and Holland. 


The first volume Dr. Leland’s long-awaited Guide Materials 
for American History the Libraries and Archives Paris (Washington 
the Carnegie Institution, 1932) important item the series guides 
published the Division Historical Research. Geographically 
‘in principle restricted material bearing upon the history the area 
now comprised within the United States and Canada’. Chronologically 
reaches the middle the nineteenth century; but the extracts deal 
mainly with the exploration, colonization, trade, and wars the colonial 
period. The collections described this first volume, which specific 
rather than general, are those the libraries and four-fifths 
the space given the Bibliothéque Nationale. almost superfluous 
add that this product sound scholarship must form part the 
necessary equipment for research colonial history. 


Mr. Monaghan’s French Travellers the United States, 1765-1932, 
Bibliography (New York Library, 1933), reprinted from the 
Bulletin the New York Public Library, 1932, with corrections and 
additions. grew out the author’s own need the course his study 
American social history recorded French travellers. contains 
1806 titles, and includes all that Mr. Monaghan has been able find 
writings about the United States French authors who had actually 
visited America, excepting such writings have appeared periodicals 
and newspapers since 1800 and works relating strictly natural science. 
The book will indispensable students Franco-American cultural 
relations. 


CORRIGENDUM THE JANUARY NUMBER 
181, 17-18, Aymon Mestral read Stelling-Michaud. 
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